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THE  ECLECTIC. 


I.EGGE,  OF  LEICESTER.* 

A  l/rHOT"^(ilI  Dr.  lillod  llio  chair,  one  year,  of  tlic 

rrcsideiit  of  t lie  Congregational  Union,  in  the  denomination 
which  he  adorned,  he  was  a  man  eomiiaratively  little  known ;  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  were  of  a  most  sterling  eharaetiu’,  hut 
though  imagination  and  seholarship  lu'ld  an  almost  ecjual  hold 
upon  him,  still  they  were  not  so  fused  in  his  nature  as  to  fit 
him  for  popular  service,  however  useful  and  eminent  among 
the  people  of  his  charge,  and  those  who  knew  him  lu'st  and 
were  most  fitted  to  a])])reciate  him.  Nature  had  never  intemh'd 
him  for  an  orator,  hut  he  became,  in  an  eminent  degree,  what 
is  far  higher  and  better,  and  what  but  a  very  small  pi'rcentage 
of  orators  have  ever  been — a  teacher.  In  his  life  little  occurred 
to  set  it  apart  and  make  it  noteworthy  among  lives.  His  days 
]>assed  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  pastoral  ministration — he  was 
(upial  to  all  the  occasions  which  met  him,  and  the  advent  from  tilin' 
to  time  in  his  juilpit  of  some  great  master  of  rhetoric,  imagination, 
or  speech,  only  gave  his  admiring  j)eo])le  an  ojiportunity  forcon- 
gratulating  themselves  on  the  possession  of  their  incomparable 
Doctor  ;  he  was  a  strong  and  luminous  rather  than  a  showy  man, 
while  })leasant  and  radiant  gleams  of  humour  and  flaslu'S  of 
imagination  sufliciently  asserted  his  right  to  tin*  place,  not  nn'rely 
of  the  ])rofound  instructor,  hut  of  the  cheerful  fri(*nd  and  the 
vivid  s])(‘aker.  Vivid,  never  certainly  by  the  mere  delivery 
of  speech,  hut  by  the  matter,  which  always  had  wing  as  well  as 
gravity.  Truly  glad,  therefore,  are  we  that  upon  the  shelves  ol 
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Iji'tjycj  of  lA'td'xtti- 

his  iiilinirin-;,  and  still  <;rii'vingiioo).k',  may  be  plaeed  the  little 
l,;,.,n  ‘,r^l  volume  hotbre  us.  We  have  no  doul.  that  it  gives 
u  vorv  true  i.lea  of  the  man.  Dr.  Legge  bolonged  to  tho 
aneient  race  and  or.lcr  of  Indci.eiideiit  preuchers,  belore  the  ago 
of.scnsation  novels  and  “  Pulpits”  sot  in  ;  that  age  when  the  ^on. 
conformist  i.ulpit  was  the  most  respectable  louiitain  ot  instruction 
ill  the  rouiitrv  ;  when  iniinsters  were^  not  inoeuhited  and 
loveri‘(l  i'ilher  with  anxiety  about  eonversions  on  the  one  liaiul, 
or  a  mere  tlii)l)ant  ad  afpffnidfUH  speeeh  on  the  otlier;  \Uien 
buihlin'^  up  a  miiul  and  a  soul  went  lor  something  m  their 
thomdit.  When  speeeh  was  weighted  more  Irequeiitly  tliaii 
wini^‘d,  and  when,  we  eonseientiously  helieve,  both  speaking  in 
the  'iuilpit  and  Itcarini/  in  the  pew,  was  a  lar  imu’e  sacred  and 
sacramental  thing,  than  it  is  now.  We  look  at  the  weight  and 
the  worth  ot*  thought  and  sentiment  and  knowledge,  in  the 
volume  bel'ori'  us,  with  hvlings  akin  to  veneration;  but  ^^e 
b('lit‘ve  there  art'  lew  pulpits  which  would  stand  the  test  ot  such 
dt'liverances;  and  there  aiv  hints  which  show  to  us  that  George 
kegi,^!'  made  his  own  audience  in  Leicester,— and  not  without 
ditlicultv;  perhaps  iu)t  without  some  lueasure  ot*  torment  even 
tt)  the  close,  bn*  everywhere  will  be  tound  those  who  regard  a 
shallow  tbrm  ot*  set  conventional  phrases  as  a  truer  pieacliing^ 
of  the  Gospel  than  the  preaching  which  strikes  the  shatt  ot 
tluuight,  and  digs  down  the  deep  artesian  well.  c  shall  be 
ghurto  think,  that  while  we  have  popular  preachers  in  abund- 
aiu*i',  a  few  Legges  also  are  being  born  for  the  work  ot  the 
ministrvj  a  more  desirable  birth  lor  the  ^^ellbelng  ot  ()ui 
])ulpit,  we  could  not  know;  it  would  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  signs  of  the  present  day — the  sign  of  a  corrupt 
church — a  shallow  and  an  ignorant  one — the  ])opular  preacher 
mania.  George  Legge  was  a  Scotchman;  he  was  born  in 
1 1  untlv,  Alu'rdeenshire,  in  (October  lS0‘-2,  the  eldest  of  a  tamil\ 
of  se\Vn  children,  his  biographer  was  the  youngest,  born 
thirteen  vears  after.  The  father  seems  to  have  been  an  extensive 
merchaid  in  the  neighbourhood — father  and  mother  both  live 
in  the  tender  atfections  of  their  children.  Tho  mother  died 


shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  youngest  child;  she  seems  to 
have  lu'eii  a  woman  of  rare  personal  attractions,  and  great 
loveliness  in  mind  and  piety.  The  parents  were  ot  the 
Gongregatumal  Ghurch  in  Hiintlv,  and  the  societv  to  which 
(ieorire  Leirire  was  earlv  accustomed,  was  iirimitive  and 
unsophisticated;  of  course,  being  born  of  Scotch  parents,  even 
in  those  davs  education  soon  became  a  chief  concern,  and  after 
meiving  the  tirst  rudiments  in  the  school  of  his  native  town, 
he  commenced  his  student’s  life  at  King’s  College,  and  to 


PU  tn,r  of  mt  (>/,!  Srolfkh  ,So/>/m//i.  .,1 

Ahoideen  in  'j'ho  iiTn'vnrwi'fi^  i.  i 

.oputali,.!.  i;,,.  scl.olarlv  atfaiinnent.s ‘Sm(  '‘Y 
liiiiiselt,  and  tlu*  yount*-  student  dovnt  ’ll*  ir' 

ni™,.iv..Iv  and  ,.„r,.|nll.v,  niakn.;,/ a'kdraTr", "  J""' 

nnportant  books.  Very  nsofnl  i'„  1  1  inost 

yoaiiK  IIKUI  tlioattoi.ipUos(NMvlMllHT.lv'F'r  '‘J"  ’’7'"'" 

and  Foit)nit/’.s  Thcndicv  ‘1  7  ’  <li(' A\  ill, 

niasfor  in  liis  iiativo  (own  t  i  l’'  «<'li<)oI- 

II  ‘  naiiM  io\\n — took  Ins  doo-roo  of  M  \  ivio- 

Ile  .scarcely  felt  himself  called  to  (he  Av.o.r  .  r<i  '  '''' 

he  revohed  from  the  imrsnits  of  1.'  •  <  >1h'  ministry,  and 

'-l-l  l>i.n  ho  h  d  Nome  of  his  IViends 

tl.o  Ilev.  danies  S  iomT  of  \f 

aiionvmonslv,  you  will  be  sure  (\  *  lihii,  “puhlish 

1.0  hail  (...)•  m  ie  i  nml  o 
......sense.  II  s  fdhcr  w.>  '  '""T 

f.;..  ki,  „n,iv.. „:;;i;v 

but  soon  tll^e^y  tin’s  in»  in  /i;  *  ^  i  i  i><>okseJIer, 

!<•  Knsland.  I.T'idda,',';  it"'""'""’  I"'""''' 

l«~lilul,  tlK.  CI.riaiian  Inn,  .J  " 

.ocollectioiisof  Sahb  idi  life  \v^  '>.i..s(  i  ijit  ol  onr  own  (irst 

the  world  or  tlie  chimd  1,  w  .ul".  ?  'i'  "•"<•1.  "  l.elher 

. . . . 

an  ™  ll«a» 

repulsive  garb.  The  early  niornin..  '  .'.'’osted  to  us  with  a 

lor  the  sabbath  sohor  V  or  ?r^;;7"  t'-o  l-ons 

t.ll  It  was  tiiiio  to  go  to  eh  iner  •  i  "  .*»  resorted  to 

take  any  of  the  frn  r  ,.-1  ?  V  ''  ""1^.''^  1”"'"  ‘'“o  Howers,  but  to 

a  grievous  ottence.  It  was  aboufo^i'^'"*'^'."^'!^  about,  was  on  (hat  day 
‘'.0  ...orning  service  to  aligtl^LV  5?^  Iwo""’ 
chapel  again.  At  four  o’clock  (he  s  ibbVtb  Jl^  V  ""  1"  K"  to 
sabbath  school  like  those  of  Fieri-., „I  ^  eoiiiiiieuc<-d,— not  a 

11.0  poor,  but  one  where  ,11  (he  fo  ,!’,  "'"““"""h' "'ostly  the  ehildren  of 

'v.th  the  chapel,  rich  and  poor, ^net”ilXi  rai 

had  heen  given  out  the  week  he  •'’''"''"'b'  .loctriucs  which 

while  the  teachers  co,iiu„.,ife  I  ’l^^  'uhluciiig  passages  of  Scripture, 
t-'alvinism,  and  often  makino-  a',!,!*."  .oited,  utilohling  the  le.s.soiis  of 
In  1823  or  1821  Georw  and  I  1*^’*  laipre.ssion  on  the  tiiind  and  heart. 

Ueorge  and  John  had  themselves  opened  a  s.dd.ath 


Tjri/(/Cy  of  Lrirrf<f<’r. 

ftcliool,  which  continued  many  years  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
hitter,  and  was  a  };reat  henetit  to  the  i)lace.  It  was  so  far  different 
from  ihv  others  I  have  had  in  view  in  the  above  sentence,  being 
atttaided  not  only  hy  the  young  j)oople  of  chapel-going  families,  but  by 
many  who  belonged  to  the  established  church  as  well.  lk‘tuniing 
from  the  school,  we  had  just  time  to  take  tea,  and  then  hurried  otf  to 
the  evening  service.  Nor  at  the  close  of  it  were  the  labours  of  the  day 
over.  After  supper  we  assianbled  to  family  worship,  of  which,  I  may 
observe,  singing — the  service  of  song — always  formed  a  part.  On  the 
sahhath  evening  everyone  was  expected  to  know  the  texts  of  the  day, 
and  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  sermons.  Then  came  the 
repetition  of  the  shorter  catechism,  which  was  gone  over  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  our  father  would  go  off  at  the  close  into 
some  discourse  of  his  own,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  generally  the 
ellet  t  of  sending  several  of  us  to  sleep,  unless  it  happened  to  he 

luilivened  hy  a  discussion  between  George  and  him  on  some  knotty 

theological  point.  The  rising  from  prayer  was  followed  by  the  speedy 
rt‘tiring  of  all  to  sleep.  The  Lord’s  day  spent  in  the  manner  1  have 
described  may  have  to  some  a  repulsive  aspect,  and  yet,  with  all  its 
engagements,  it  was  to  us  a  day  of  rest.  Nor,  1  repeat  it,  was  any 
dislike  of  religion  a  conse«[uence  of  the  strictness  of  its  rule.  The 
simple  sincerity  of  our  father,  and  of  the  whole  religious  circle  in 
which  we  moved,  so  engaged  the  conscience  on  their  side  that  there 
was  no  relxuind  tojiny  ])reference  of  a  different  course.  When,  indeed, 
we  were  taught  to  look  on  some  as  ])rofaning  the  day,  who  went  out 
into  the  fiehls  and  woods,  or  strolled  to  the  banks  of  the  Bogie,  or  the 

Deveron,  it  did  sometimes  occur  to  me  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  us, 

who  had  our  garden  to  move  about  in,  to  forego  such  exercise,  and  that 
]>ossihly  we  were  straining  at  a  gnat :  if  we  did  so,  however,  we  had 
not  to  swallow  anv  camel.  On  the  whoh'  the  reliirious  trainini;  of 
our  lathers  househohl  was  very  good.  If  the  rein  was  drawn  too 
tight  on  the  sabbath,  the  error  was  better  than  a  relaxation  of  it  would 
have  been. 

Arrivi'd  in  London,  he  soon  obtained  a  situation  ns  classical 
tutor  at  llaininersinith.  In  IS'Jt;  he  obtained  a  more  eligible 
appointnumt  as  hi'ad  master  of  Silcoates  House  School.  Still  con¬ 
tinuing  his  reading  and  studies,  his  mind  began  to  move  in  the 
dirivtion  of  the  ministry,  and  in  ISdO  be  was  admitted  as  a 
.student  at  Highbury  College,  then  beneath  the  professorial 
ti'aehing  of  Hrs.  Heiider.son  and  Halley  j  of  course  lie  soon 
migaged  regularly  in  preaching,  entering  as  a  student  of  tlie 
thud  \i\ii,  and  N\lu'n  the  ])i‘riod  came  for  his  leaving  the 
college,  two  churches  oflbred :  Uridge  Street  in  HristoC  and 
(iallowtree  (Lite,  Lidia'sler.  He  made  his  choice  for  Hristol, 
where  he  succeeded  Dr.  Leifchild,  then  recently  removed  to 
t  i.iNi'ii  (  Impel,  it  uas  not  a  wise  choi(*e  5  at  the  period  when 
Leicester  offered  in  lS:kJ,  the  congregation  of  Gallowtree  Gate 
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was  lar<^o,  and  ooinpostMl  of  many  families  of  p^reat  intelli- 
p^eiieo  ;  when  he  resjmiuled  to  the  renewed  call  in  ISIh),  the 
eonpfrepition  had  p^reatly  dwindled, — a  siispieion  of  heresy 
attached  to  the  church, — its  minister  had  just  left  the  Tndet)en- 
dcnts  and  united  himself  with  the  Socinians.  Dr.  Degp^e 
always  re<»Tetted  his  refusal  of  the  tirst  call,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  (pioting  the  well-known  lines  of  Shakespeare. 

“  'riu'iT  is  a  tide  in  the  atliiirs  of  men 
Wliicli,  taken  at  the  Hood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voya^^e  of  their  life 
Is  hound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.” 

Xo  doubt  in  refusinp^  the  invitation  in  lSd‘2  he  missed 
the  tide,  and  his  work  for  a  lonpr  time  was  ujdiill  and 
attended  with  many  dissatisfactions ;  he  went  on,  however,  in 
his  own  way;  made  his  own  conj^-rep^ation,  and  after  twenty-live 
years’  pastorate,  left  behind  him  a  lar^e  church  :  a  larp^e  conp^re- 
pfation,  and  a  tem])le  which,  while  beautiful  as  compared  with 
that  in  which  he  first  ministered,  is  ri])eninp^  and  waitinp;  to 
hurst  out  into  p^reater  prominence  and  usefulness  in  the  ini- 
])()rtant  town  to  which  it  belongs.  In  ISdS,  he  advanced  two 
dcp:rees  in  life,  he  married,  and  his  marriap^e,  extending  over  a 
])criod  of  seventeen  years,  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  p-reat 
happiness  to  him ;  he  also  received  the  depree  of  LIj.I).  from 
his  ow'ii  University,  uns(dicited  and  unexpected.  In  IS  Ki,  he 
made  himself  rather  obnoxious  to  some  relipious  folk,  by  de- 
cliuinp  connection  with  the  Kvanp('lical  Alliance;  he  looked 
upon  the  scheme  with  suspicion,  as  likely  to  rt'press  thoupht, 
and  to  divide,  rather  than  to  unite;  while  the  idea  seemed  to 
him  stranpe  that  a  iiundKT  of  men  should  pather  topether  from 
all  ])arts  of  the  world  without  any  ])ractical  ohji'ct.  In  ISoo 
his  life  was  broken  and  im[)aired  apain  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
— she  died  while  he  was  preachinp.  There  is  much  pathos  in  his 
letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he  describes  their  last  moments 
topether — how,  on  the  Saturday  eveninp,  they  sat  up  topether  to 
prayer — how  she  said  she  should  like  to  po  once  more  to  the 
dear  chaj)el — how  the  husband  was  pleased  to  find  her  the  next 
morninp  in  what  seemed  a  deep  and  sound  shn'p — how,  with 
what  he  calls  “a  desperate  mispivinp,  he  left  for  (!hap(‘l,  al‘ler 
kissinp  her  lips,  which  made  no  response,’’ — the  sleep  was  the 
slec])  of  death,  and  as  the  Doctor  closed  his  sermon,  a  note  was 
handed  to  him  in  the  ])ulpit  apprisinp  him  of  the  chanpc'. 

ell  mipht  he  say,  “  1  was  stunned  hy  tlu'  blow.”  W  e  luive 
already  said,  that  the  exc(‘llent  Docto]’’s  life  had  little  rtUevinp 
lipht  in  it.  In  ISoP,  he In'came  chaiiniaii  of  the  Uonpi’cpational 
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riiioii,  Init  tlioro  was  littlo  to  vary  tlic  inonotonv  of  liis  coiirso. 
Altliouo^li  not  old,  he  was  not  stroll^:,  and  he  had  detennined  on 
reliiKjuisliin^  the  ministry  when  he  should  reach  his  sixtieth 
y(‘ar  ;  h('  was  not  to  reach  his  sixtieth  year — barely  to  complete 
ids  tiftv-eiulith.  In  daniiarv,  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month, 
h(‘  comjdettMl  the  twenly-lilth  year  of  his  pastorate,  and 
pr(‘ach(‘d  morninjj^  and  eveninij:,  although  he  had  to  be  helped 
up  th(‘  jndpit  stairs.  In  the  afternoon  he  would  conduct  a  ser- 
vie(‘  in  the  ])ul)lie  hall,  for  which  he  had  engaged  ;  and  after 
h‘aving  the  })ulpit  in  the  evening,  he  had  literally  to  be  carried 
IVom  the  chapel  to  the  bed;  the  following  day  he  coidd  not 
h‘av('  his  room,  hut  on  the  Tuesday  he  had  ])romised  to  lecture 
at  Wigston  on  dolin  Knox,  and  he  would,  against  all  remon¬ 
strance'  and  advict',  do  what  he  had  undertaken;  he  went  and 
di'livcrcd  the'  h'cturc,  although  unable  to  stand,  and  even  \m- 
ahh‘  to  put  his  hat  on  his  head  when  he  had  concluded  ;  yet  the 
lecture  (‘xhihiti'd  noiu'  of  the  weakness  under  which  he  himself 
was  lahouring;  lu‘  was  with  dilliculty  got  home  to  his  own 
house',  auel  assiste*el  to  his  he'el,  freuu  whie’h  he  never  rose  again. 
Hut  altheeugh  he*  sutiei’e*el,  his  el(*ath-he*el  is  ne)t  erne  which  give's 
us  pain  te)  e*<mte*mplate  ;  e'veii  in  the  (‘xe*itement  of  the  brain, 
he  talke'd  like*  himself,  cedlecteelly,  eadierently,  anel  remarkably; 
hut  it  was  only  fe)r  a  elay  ew  twe);  his  spirit  returned  toGe)el  whe) 
gave*  it — his  ])e‘0])le‘  grie've*el  intensely,  anel  still  grieve  over  the 
less  ol‘  the'ir  noble  pastin’ ;  anel  the  very  hanelsome  pile  cedumn, 
so  ap])i’opriate*ly  re'are'd,  e)f  Ahe*reh'en  granite,  in  the  Leicester 
e*<‘met(*iy,  will  e*arrv  the  name  eef  (ieorge  Legge,  on  the  aflec- 
tions  ol  his  Irie'uelly  ])e'ople,  te)  future  generatie)ns.  We  have 
he'eu  rat  hen*  amus(*el  at  some*  re'viewers,  whe)  have  suppe)sed  the 
h'cture's  in  the*  ])re'S(*ut  ve)lume' to  he*  the' same)  as  publishe'el  by 
hr.  Le'ggi*  in  iSeO,*  — the*  h'clure's  are  epiite*  elitlere*nt.  As  a 
ti'aclier,  he  was  loud  e>l  intreuluciug  inte)  his  ])ul])it  ministratie)n, 
the  me*thoel  ot  the  le*e*ture  ;  anel  the  te)picsupe)n  which  he  treate'd 
through  a  sue*e‘essiou  e)l  ye'ars  were  many.  He  kept  his  minel 
abreast  ot  the  intellige'iiceeef  the  age.  He  knewnot  only  the  schoeds 
which  hael  miuiste're*el  te),  anel  furnislu'd  his  e'arly  metdal  devele)p- 
iiiciit  he  maelc  himselt  ae'epiainte'el  with,  anel  ke'])1  his  e'ye*  upe)n 
t  lu*  tcudi  iicu's  ot  the*  moeh*ru  se*hoe)ls  ot  Fraiu'e  and  Ciermanv,  anel 
he  did  Hot  he'sitate'to  se*(*k  to  make'  his  e‘e)ngre*gatie)ns  acepiainteel 
with  them  too.  In  both  e)f  tlu'se  vedunu's  te)  which  we  have  re- 
ti'iied,  e*  si*t'  how  laithtully  lu*  atti'iiipte'd  to  re've'al  to  them  the 
st'ciets  ot  tlu'ii  e)w  u  he'arts.  ( )ue  e)t  his  hearc'i’s  saiel  to  us  some 
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wt'oks  since,  “  liis  whole  tcachin<^  was  like  the  volume  he  wrote, 
“he  was  eonstaiitlv  showiiiij:  Christiaiiit  v  to  be  in  harmony  with 
“  man’s  nature/^  We  have  already  said,  we  believe  the  name 
(d‘  Dr.  De^“:e  to  be  too  little  known,  even  within  the  circle  of 
(\)n<»-reirationalism.  Ife  was  bvno  means  an  ori‘’:inal  thinker — 
how  few  there  are  who  can  claim  this  honour — the  })lay  of  his 
spirit  was  much  more  in  the  lields  of  fancy  than  imagination  ;  hut 
he  was  a  hapi)V  interpreter,  he  was  never  common-j)lace ;  and 
althouji^h  a  ])reacher,  seldom  JoJane.  The  tiling  to  which  Dr. 
Iieij:u:e  seems  to  have  devoted  least  attention,  was  style  ;  and 
lor  this  ne^liii^ence,  we  believe  he  ])aid  the  penalty  of  un- 
j)opidarity  in  his  lile,  and  in  his  ])osthumous  remains.  1 1  is 
mai»'nitieence  is  fre(piently  heavy  and  involv('d;  he  ])aid  more 
Mtt(*ntion  to  the  marshalling*  and  tlie  orderini^  of  his  thoughts, 
tlian  thej>resentation  of  them  in  tilt  in  <2^  apparel — indec'd,  there  was 

notliiiii^:  nimble  id)out  the  imm  ;  the  fault  is  not  always  fatal  to 

*1  %. 

successtul  speech,  hut  it  usually  is  so  to  successi'ul  ])enmanship; 
hut  for  this,  we  should  suppose,  the  lectures  to  which  we  referred 
mi^ht  have  commanded  a  wide  popularity.  Many  of  the  pa^es 
contain  instances  ol‘  a  cumhrousness  of  expression,  utterly  at 
variance  with  ^ood  taste;  the  author  seems  to  he  a  man  ])ain- 
fully  drau^ij^inji^  his  thoughts  after  him;  they  are  usually  ^reat 
thoughts,  and  he  shows  us  his  mastery  over  them,  but  not 
adroitly,  comprehensively,  and  completely,  hut  not  charminu^ly. 
Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  Ix'autii’ul  passa^’O,  a  word  either 
shocks  or  creates  a  ludicrous  sensation,  as  in  the  followin^^ 
])assaj2:c,  in  which,  with  <^reat  clearness  he  sets  before  his  hearers 
the  modern  distinction  b(‘tween  the  reason  and  th(‘  understand- 
intj; — the  nature  ol*  the  intuitional  consciousness — hut  astounds 
all  s('nse  of  ])ropriety,  by  the  introduction  of  the  deforming 
Vankeeism  we  have  italicisi'd. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  .advert  here  to  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  which,  the  modern  Germans  have  nnide  much  of,  between  the 
rcjison  and  the  understjindin" ;  terms,  which  have  recently  been  done 
into  Knglish,  a  strange  kind  of  English,  as  the  “intuitional  conscious¬ 
ness  ”  and  the  “  logic.al  cons(*iousness.”  The  distinction  is  of  some 
consecpience.  The  Gerrn.an  “reason,”  the  “  intuitional  consciousness  ” 
is,  I  (/ues.<i,  the  same  thing  as  the  “  a[)|)r('hension  ”  of  our  Shakespere, 
and  the  “  common  sense  ”  of  the  Scotch  school  of  philosojdiy.  The 
German  “  understanding,”  the  “  logicid  consciousness,”  is  just  the  mind 
seeking  after  truth,  or  evolving  truth,  by  a  j)roc(‘ss  of  induction  or 
ratiocination,  ihit  now,  what  does  this  amount  to?  Simj)ly  to  this  : 
first,  that  there  are  (‘crtain  ideas  or  propositions,  which  .at  once  challenge, 
our  belief  as  carrying  with  them  a  sort  of  s(‘ll-evidence, — and  we  say 
they  are  true,  or,  th(*y  must  be  true.  And  again,  that  there  are  cert.aiii 
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other  ideas  or  propositions,  wliieli  wait  for  our  belief  until  we  have 
exuniintal  the  evitliaicc  by  which  they  arc  sustained, — which  evidence 
may  be  eithi*r  probable  or  demonstrative, — and  we  say  the^y  are 
probably  true  or  they  are  absolutely  true.  1  do  not  sec  anything  that 
is  gained  by  referring  these  several  beliefs  to  diflercnt  lacultics  ot  the 
mind. 

II is  words  were  not  happily  elioseii,  and  the  splendour  ot 
his  diction,  we  tear,  shows  a  mind  rather  iin])ressed  by  the  age 
of  Hyron,  than  that  of  Wordsworth.  The  following  passage  on 
till*  progress  and  triumphs  of  (liristianity,  is  thus  broken, 
es])(‘eially  by  the  strange  word  to  which  we  have  called  atten¬ 
tion. 

Ves,  it  will  go  on  to  triumph  over  the  principles  of  impiety ;  until 
the  idol-absurdity,  and  the  intidel  negation,  and  the  monster  systems 
that  have  disgraci'd  the  Christian  name,  arc  no  more.  It  will  go  on 
to  triumph  over  the  ])rineiples  of  depravity;  until  ignorance  finds  no 
ongcr  any  place  under  heaven,  and  vice  hides  its  diminished  head. 
It  will  go  on  to  triumjdi  over  the  principles  of  dissociahicfis  ;  until  the 
engrossing  and  aggressing  spirit  has  died  in  man, — until  the  lash  of 
oppression  and  the  grinding  of  avarice  and  the  brand  of  war  shall  be 
of  things  gone  by, — until  the  very  memorials  of  rapacious  greed  and 
giant  tyranny — the  statues,  the  obelisks,  the  pyramids,  the  places,  the 
mausoleums,  the  cartoons,  the  triumphal  arches,  the  dithryambic 
rhymes,  thi*  gorgeous  epics — all  that  the  chisel,  the  pencil,  the  muse, 
the  voice,  with  a  nation’s  wealth,  have  done  for  their  apotheosis, — 
shall  have  vanished,  or  only  remain,  to  excite  the  wonder  and  amaze 
of  a  happier  age. 

Sometimes  his  imagination  rioted — a  thing  bv  the  by,  which 
imagination  proper  never  does  nor  can  do — and  he  indulged 
in  allegory,  and  vision,  and  rhapsody' ;  leading  on  his  hearers 
again  on  (»lh('r  occasions  through  a  pomp  of  glowing  expression, 
in  which  allusions  I'rom  Ixxdvs  and  histories,  mydliologies  and 
poi'trii's  mu.st,  we  should  think,  have  somewhat  strangely' dazzled 
the  brains  of  a  humhle  Xonconforniist  congregation.*  Perhaps 
niie  ot  the  best  illustrations  we  can  present  of  this  mingled  vice 
and  wildness,  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  style,  is  the  following,  in 
which,  showing  the  harmony  of  (’hristi'anity  with  man  as  an 
imaginational  being,  he  treats  the  imagination  as  a  harp,  and 
touclu's  its  I'ight  strings  tor  the  purpose  of  calling  up  visions  of 
the  heaven  which  shall  be. 


It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  bo,  but  we  know,  that  when 
He  shall  app(‘ar  wc  shall  ho  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,” 
and  be  with  Him.  And  out  ot  this  simple  idea,  how*  much  might  not 
i  ter\ id  and  fertile  imagination  make!  but  around  this  central  idea 
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tlio  Siripturcsliave  thrown  many  others;  so  that  the  imagination  must 
be  (lull  indeed,  that  is  not  at  once  enkindled  and  ('iitranced.  AVe  know 
nothini;,  lor  ct'itain,  as  to  the  loeality  of  heaven — and  “  the  mind  is  its 
own  place,  and  can  make  a  heaven  of  earth,  or  a  hell  of  heaven.”  lUit 
as  we  do  know  for  certain,  that  we  shall  have  a  spiritual  body,  a  local 
habitation  there  must  be; — and  I  have  my  own  notions  about  that.  I 
am,  however,  here  eoncerned  only  with  its  presentments,  and  how 
variously  do  they  rise,  as  my  imagination  bids  them  rise.  1  would 
compare  this  to  a  harp  of  many  strings. 

1  touch  one  string,— and  lo !  a  Paradise  of  beauty  and  sublimity! 
such  as  Eden  showed  not,  nor  poet  ever  dn'amt.  1  am  overcome  by  a 
bewildering  feeling  of  I'lichantment,  as  I  stand  on  some  eminence  tliat 
commands  its  range; — 1  wamh'r  amid  its  groves,  and  bowers,  and 
fountains,  its  delectable*  glades,  its  delicious  retirements,  regalecl  by  a 
])rofusion  of  odours,  c*olours,  melodies; — 1  sit  im*  down,  by  the  side)  ot 
the  river  of  the  wat(‘r  of  life,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the*  tree  of  life, 
bearing  twelve  manner  of  fruits, — and  I  muse  iind  meditate  until  every 
sense  is  rapt  in  beatitude. 

I  touch  another  string  of  my  imagination. — and  lo !  a  city  ot  grace 
and  resplendence!  1  am  struck  with  am.aze  as  I  look  from  alar,  on 
its  gorgeous  sheen  and  thronging  palaces;  I  am  da/./led  with  wonder, 
as  1  roam  its  streets,  here  and  there  meeting  structures  more  colossal 
than  the  Egyptian,  more  graceful  than  the  Athenian,  more  fantastic 
than  the  Oriental.  And  tlu'y  glister,  as  does  not  pure  alabaster,  and 
they  glow  with  precious  stones,  and  tlie  very  stn*ets  are  paved  with 
gold.  And  the  nations  of  the  saved  walk  in  the  midst  ot  it.  I 
am  come  to  the  city  of  God.  1,  I  !  am  a  denizen  ot  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  ! 

1  touch  another  string, — and  lo !  my  own  mansion,  my  own  home! 
— with  what  garniture,  what  embellishments,  what  gardens,  ^yhat 
grounds,  what  an  asj)ect ; — I  might  have  been  a  prince  to  be  so  provided 
for!  And  who  are  these  assembled  to  grec't  me  there? — my  venenit(;d 
father,  my  sainted  mother,  the  b(doved  friends  ol  my  youth  and  riper 
years: — and  there,  by  and  by,  shall  come  my  brothers  and  my  sisters, 
and  many  besides,  the  loved  and  the  loving.  And  what  tales  have  we 
to  tell  ol  our  earthly  sojourn  !  what  wonders  to  relate  of  the  Angel  who 
redeemed  us  from  all  evil,  and  has  brought  us  home  ! — Ours  is  a  joy 
the  ang(‘ls  envy, 

1  touch  a  fourth  string  of  imagination, — and  lo !  a  high  day  in^ 
heaven,  a  triumjdial  procession,  a  U'lnplar  ceh'hration !  1  find  myselt 
with  the  waving  palm  among  the  jubilating  crowd; — I  press  forward 
to  the  tem]>le  with  mj’  gohlen  harp; — 1  sec  the  accessless  light,  from 
the  midst  of  whicdi  mine  own  Saviour  reveals  himselt;  I  see  the 
mighty  angels,  and  the  reprcsentativcis  ol  thousand  worlds,  as  in 
a  boundless  amj)hith(‘atre,  high  aloft  and  around.  1  ])rcpare  to 
strike  my  harp  and  mingle  1113*  voice  with  “the  numbers  without 
number,  that  circle  the  throne  njoicing,”  and  saying,  “  Wessing, 
and  honour,  and  praise,  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to 
the  Lamb !  ” 
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1  touch  a  filth  string,— and  lo  !  the  banqucting-hall  of  heaven  : 

“The  King  Himself  comes  near 
To  feast  II  is  saints  to-day,” 

with  ecdestial  viands  and  wincs.witli  nectar  and  ambrosia.  As  of  yore, 
so  now,  the  ehenihim  and  seraphim  are  ministering  spirits  to  the 
lieirsof  salvation.”  Tliere,  as  guests,  are  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,-— 
and  the  ])rophets  and  sages  and  heroes  and  martyrs  of  ancient  times,— 
and  the  aposth's  and  confessors  and  reformers  and  philanthropists  of  a 
later  age,— all  the  good  and  great,  whose  voices  were  echoes  of  the 
Spirit  of  Clod,  whose  deeds  urged  on  the  course  of  human  progression  ; 
all  of  them  now  b(‘aming  with  intelligence  and  breathing  love, — and  1 
am  a  guest  with  them.  “  ’Tis  the  marriage  supper,”  of  the  King. 

I  toucli  a  sixth  string  of  imagination, — and  lo !  the  Poreh,  the 
.Xcademe,  the  (Jarden  of  lu'aven,  devoted  to  art,  to  science,  to  philosophy ; 
I  hear  “  the  high  groves  to  Milton’s  trump  unbosom  their  glad  echoes.” 
I  behold  “  Newton’s  screner  eye,  inwardly  hushed,”  as  he  expounds 
tlu‘  laws  that  govern  the  material  universe.  1  find  myself  with  the 
artists,  whose  aim  is  to  surpass  nature  itself; — with  the  mctajdiysicians, 
who  explain  the  arcana  of  the  soul ; — with  the  orators,  who  stream 
toiih  in  their  elo<pience,  all  the  known  and  the  knowablc.  I 
h  am,  I  shall  be  for  ever  learning,  more  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  (Io<l.  more  and  more  of  the  capacities  of  grace  and  power  in  His 
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I  touch  the  seventh  string, — and  lo  I  a  kingdom  I — a  realm  of 
br.undU'ss  range  and  teeming  po])ulations.  And  1  am  a  king,  the  ruler 
over  ten  cities ;  to  the  least  of  which  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Home, — 
London.  Paris,  Pekin,  were  only  a  hamlet  I 

I  tom  h  another  string, — and  lo  I  I  am  on  a  voyage  or  a  flight  of 
discovery,  with  angels  my  companions,  (shall  1  say  .-)  to  the  morning 
star  ! 

“See  how  1  j)nss  upon  the  seraph’s  wing! 

Which  is  the  seraidi — wliieli  the  born  of  clay?” 

Put  I  must  pause.  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  you,  that  Christianity 
commends  itself  to  our  imagination,  in  the  helps  it  furnishes  to  the  idea 
ot  the  Piture  lile.  Ot  course,  you  know  that  it  is  imagination,  and  not 
j>ositive  reality,  1  have  vcaitured  to  set  forth.  We  know  not  what, 
nor  how  w(*  shall  be  :  “  P.yc*  Inith  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  ludther  cjin 
it  enter  iiito  the  mind  ol  man  to  conceive,  what  (iod  hath  laid  up  for 
them  t’nat  love  Him.  ’  It  will  surpass  all  our  imaginations. 

have  reterred  to  and  (jiiotod  Irom  this  forgotten  volume, 
in  the  ho|H'  that  it  may  find  its  way  to  tlie  hands  of  ])ious 
n*a«li‘rs,  thoiightlul,  and  young.  Ihe  lectures  in  the  volume 
mole  imnu'diately  under  review,  present  the  same  order  ot 
mind— the  same  order  of  thouglit— thev  deal  with  tlie  same 
]>rohloms  of  human  ('xistence.  Ably,  admirahly,  and  gorjroously, 
hr.  hegge  wrote  and  spoke  with  so  much  individuaHty?  that  it 
would  not  he  jiossihlo  to  agree  with  him  through  upwards  of  four 
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huiidml  ])apfOs  ;  tlioro  is  the  same  oonipetont  and  fully  iuriiishofl 
jK*(|uaintaiu*o  witli  tlic  thoii»:hts  and  tliinj^s  whicdi  ap:itato  nion 
in  our  day,  and  wliicli  are  too  seldom  alluded  to  in  the  ])ulpit. 
How  admirable  is  the  following  description  and  denuneiatioii  of 
the  necessitarian  theory. 


I  cannot  take  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  any  shape,  or  under  any 
inoditication.  For,  given  man  as  I  set  him  forth  in  my  last  lecture, 
with  all  his  susceptibilities  of  sensation  and  emotion — with  all  his 
a])pctitcs,  desires,  and  })assions — with  all  his  powers  of  memory, 
imagination,  and  reason — with  all  his  acquisitions,  achievements,  and 
]>rospects :  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  wliat  is  ho  but  an  ‘‘automaton, 
that  is,  what  it  cannot  help  being — a  phantom,  dreaming  what  it  cannot 
hut  dream — an  engine,  performing  what  it  must  pertorm — an  incarnate 
iinngiuation — an  embodied  reason — a  weathercock,  shifting  helple.ssly 
in  the  winds  of  sensibility — an  association  machine,  through  wliieh 
ideas  and  impressions  pass,  connecting  together  by  laws  over  which 
the  machine  itself  has  no  power — the  spoke  of  an  iron  wheel — the  link 
of  an  adamantine  cIkuu — a  helmless,  comj)assless,  ch.artless,  captainless 
vi  ssel,  drifting  nobody  knows  where  ?  ”  Now  I  take  leave  to  say,  that 
is  not  a  description  of  me :  that  is  not  man.  I  theretbre  throw  over¬ 
board  the  doctrine  of  necessity  as  no  true  account  of  humanity. 


d'he  reader  will  find,  as  in  the  preceding  volume  of  leetuivs, 
(‘xeursions  of  the  imagination,  and  some  two  or  three  are  before 
us,  into  which  (’hristmas  Evans  would  have  put  a  Hash  of 
(piicksilver,  and  have  electrified  twenty  thousand  people.  'Jdio 
picture  of  the  rising,  growing  universe,  visited  by  the  two 
seraphs  from  the  bright  star  f^yra  through  the  five  (‘y^des  of 
the  ages,  is  an  illustration  of  the  hap])y  fancy  in  which  Dr. 
liCgge  often  indulgc'd.  (Hirist  as  th(‘  head  of  the  atonement, 
tlu'  fh'et  setting  sail  in  illustration  of  the  theory  of  the  (jospel 
is  another.  The  masters  of  correct  criticism  would  take 
exc(‘])tion  to  these  things.  A  great  Welsh  preacher  would  have 
wielded  themasa  sce])tre  over  a  vast  audience.  We  refer  to  them 
as  illustrations  of  the  versatility  of  the  author’s  powers.  Tt 
must  have  been  a  rich  enjoyment  to  have  heard  tin'  lecture  on 
asironomy  ;  the  brilliancy  of*  which,  in  many  of  its  ])assag(‘s, 
(‘qua Is  the  magniticamce  of  the  well-known  h'cturesof  Dr.  Nicoll. 
Thus  Dr.  Ijegge  jireached,  (piiteaway,  in  his  concc'ption  of  what 
the  pulpit  should  b(‘,  from  that  of  most  modern  nn'ii ;  he  jioured 
into  it  the  full  ich'as  of  an  alHuent  and  richly  furnish(‘d  mind; 
the  (lospel  element  pivdominates  over  all.  No  t(*aching,  or 
science,  nor  thought,  nor  book  was  referred  to  but  for  the  ])ur])ose 
(»f  reflecting  the  light  of  the  atonement,  and  the  incomparable 
iM'auty  and  glory,  jnid  lu'cessity  of  Christianity.  Soimdimcs 
he  seems  to  luive  ri'aclu'd  in  .speech  mor('  than  imagination — 
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more  than  tliou^rlit,  and  to  have  poured  both  together  into  u 
ehaliee  ot‘  rich  and  eoi)ious  eloiiuenee,  lield  up  before  thepeo[)le. 
Su(‘h  as  in  the  following  passage,  an  of't -presented  theme,  but 
never  wearying. 

Tin:  LIVELY  non:. 

The  ])lace  that  knows  us  now  will  soon  know  us  no  more  for  ever. 
Our  h(‘arts,  which  now  heat  so  warmly,  will  in  a  little  while  grow 
cold.  Our  friends,  who  now  look  so  kindl}',  will  shortly  disappear.  Our 
homes,  which  to  some  of  us  are  now  so  sweet,  will  ere  long  be  desolate. 
Link  after  link  that  hinds  us  to  earth  will  break.  We  shall  go 
home.  Whither  slndl  we  go?  lUessed  be  our  God  and  Father,  wc 
are  begotten  to  a  lively  hope.  We  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  lie  hath  prepared  for  us  a  city.  He  hath  embellished  for  us 
a  paradise*.  Ho  is  aelorning  for  us  a  palaceel  mansion,  an  amaranthine 
hower.  There  already  are  some  of  our  dearest  kindred.  There  are 
many  whom  we  have  loved  and  admired.  There  is  the  general  assembly 
e>f  the  just  made  perfe'ct,  and  the  innumerahle  company  of  angels.  And 
shall  not  our  bosoms  burn,  and  our  hopes  aspire  ?  Shine  forth,  0  thou 
city  of  our  God  I  Attract  our  eyes!  Captivate  our  hearts!  Lotus 
see  thy  jewelh'd  pinnacles  !  l.et  us  glimjise  thy  paradisal  graces !  Let 
us  ht'ar  thy  tloating  melodies!  (jood  God,  what  do  1  see  and  hear? 
My  mother,  my  sainted  mother !  my  brothers  and  sisters,  my  cherub 
brothers  and  sisters  !  You,  O  ye  fair  and  noble  spirits — who  entranced 
my  young  desire  and  enkindled  my  mature  ambition !  And  thee, 
G  my  Saviour,  with  thy  countenanee  of  love,  thy  diadem  of  majesty! 
I  see  your  waving  arms.  I  hear  your  beckoning  voice.  There  they 
an*  gathered  together  safe  from  everj’ storm ;  triumphant  over  every 
evil ;  and  they  say  to  us.  Come  and  join  us  in  our  everlasting 
bless('dness.  Come  and  lu'ar  ])art  in  our  song  of  praise.  Come  and 
share  our  adoration,  friendship,  j)rogress,  and  works  of  love.  They  say 
to  us,  Ch(*rish  now  in  your  earthly  life  that  spirit  and  virtue  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  ht'ginning  and  dawn  of  heaven,  and  we  shall  soon  welcome 
you  with  more  than  human  triendshi])  to  life  and  immortality.  And 
shall  that  voice  speak  to  us  in  vain?  I  would  say,  Xo.  And  (Jod 
grant  that  we  all  may  be  enabled  to  say,  Xo ! 

^\  e  have  done  no  sort  of  justiee  to  this  excellent,  although 
comparatively  unkn 
attention  to  the  cha 
bis  tomb. 
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“  rest,  they  are  down  in  my  index  expanjaforia-^,  and  my  child 
“  must  not*  think  ot*  looking  into  them/’ 

“  11  V  a  taj’^ots  et  tii'^ots;’’  and  surely  there  are  novelists  and 
novelists  :  nor  are  the  titles  any  ‘^iiide  ;  we  know  ot‘  none  who 
can  he  always  triist(‘d,  except  the  subject  of  our  present  ])aper. 

Kinile  Solivestre  was  a  llreton,  born  at  Morlaix  in  Finisterre, 
ill  ISOb.  Do  the  circumstanees  of  bis  birth  and  I'diication 
account  for  the  entire  absence  in  him  ol‘ that  which  makes  such 
really  talented  writers  as  IJalzac,  so  distasteful  to  the  ri<>ht- 
niimied  Englishman  ?  He  certainly  maintains  in  general  a 
hij^h  moral  tone :  he  is  not  ^iveii  to  direct  ndi^ious  talk,  but 
his  feeling  of  reverence  is  strong,  llespect  for  t he  ‘  good  old 
times’  (those  times  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  almost  every 
French  writer  of  to-day  goes  out  of  his  way  to  abuse),  love  of 
primitive  customs  and  intense  fondness  for  old  traditions  come 
out  in  evei’v  page.  A  love  ol  nature  too,  and  a  deep  knowh‘dge 
of  nature,  such  as  is  only  the  reward  of  ])atient  and  loving  study 
of  her  ways,  show  tlieinselves  in  all  bis  writings.  Paris,  so 
])crtect  in  the  eyes  of  most  l^renchnien,  cannot  satisfy  him. 
Ilis  heroes  are  always  longing  for  the  time  when  they  shall 
leave  the  dazzling  capital  with  its  clatter  and  dust,  and  wearying 
streets,  and  take  their  walks  as  of  old  along  the  high  road,  with 
its  privet-hedge,  or  over  the  meadows  to  the  ohl  mill  among 
the  poplars.  Fancy  a  hrenchman  venturing  to  write  thus: 
“  They  got  to  that  large  field  of  faggot-woo(l,  cut  through  by 
‘Slusty  I'oads,  and  sown  broadcast  with  gaily  ])ainted  booths, 
“  which  the  Parisians  ])oni})()Usly  style  the  wood  of  Vincenmvs. 
“  They  could  not  anywhere  find  grass  enough  to  sit  down  u])on  ; 
“  so  everybody  spread  bis  bandkerebief  where  a  lew  stumpy 
“hawthorns  seenu'd  to  ])romise  the  nearc'st  a])])roach  that  could 
“  be  found  to  anything  like  ‘woodland  shade.’  ” 

Such  feelings,  and  such  language  are  natural  enough  in  the 
man  whose  youth  was  j)assed  in  Morlaix,  the  (piaint  old  town 
by  the  sea,  with  its  t wo  cpiarters,  Leon  and  Treguier,  divided  by 
the  beautiful  creek  of  the  Keylent.  That  Treguier  reminds  us 
that  there  is  a  Cornwall  in  France  as  well  as  beyond  Devon  : 
that  Leon  is  the  Lj/omadfe  “where  fell  about  their  liord,  King 
Arthur,  all  the  Knights  of  that  famed  table  round.”  The  (Alt, 
as  he  undonbtedly  is  more  sombre  and  superstitious,  so  in  specrh 
at  least  is  he  more  ])ure  than  the  descendant  ol  the  lU'lgJC  or 
A(piitani  ?  We  often  assume  that  the  French  are  a  homogeneous 
people,  thoroughly  (Altic;  that  they  eal  oaf  at  the  li(‘Volution 
almost  all  of  Frankish  stock.  Is  the  difference  then  between 
the  Breton  and  almost  any  other  provincial,  solely  due  to  climate 
and  isolation  ?  It  is  a  curious  ([uestion.  Certain  it  is  that  all 
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Kinile  Souvestre^s  peasants  are  as  modest  as  O’Connell  said,  all 
tlie  Irishwomen  were.  He  is  not  even  French  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  j  he  lias  none  of  that  warmth  which  is 
orcffsitnmllt/  fell,  even  in  the  precise  ^1.  About,  the  warmtli  so 
much  of  wliich  radiates  from  Professor  Kingsley,  and  George 
Klliott,and  with  which  too  much  of  our  sensation  writing  of  the 
“(iiiy  Livingstone  ”  school  absolutely  glows.  Neither  is  his 
writing  distiguivd  by  the  namby-pamby  romancing  and  love- 
making,  which  spoils  live  in  every  six  of  the  green  and  yellow 
V(>lum(*s  which  load  our  railway  bookstalls,  as  if  a  new  ]\ liner va 
Ih’i'ss  w(‘re  deluging  us  with  twaddling  trash.  These  are  far 
from  harmless  ;  they  unsettle  the  mind,  excite  the  fancy,  at 

times  even  disturb  the  atfections.  lii  one  wav  thev  are  worse 

«  « 

than  the  worst  French  novel,  in  that  the  good  and  pure  (who 
would  at  once  throw  tlie  French  foulness  beliind  the  lire  in  disgust) 
read  these  unsuspectingly,  and  believe  they  may  think  them 
over  with  impunity,  often,  alas!  with  serious  detriment  to  their 
moral  tom'. 

Souvestre  does  not  err  in  either  of  these  ways.  He  is  plain, 
straightforward,  quiet  in  style,  having  something  to  tell,  and 
t('lling  it  powerfully  but  calmly.  For  etlect  he  depends,  not  on 
any  tricks  of  language,  but  on  the  really  touching  nature  of  his 
stories.  This  age,  all  agog  for  sensation,  will  hardly  a])preciate 
him  as  he  deserves  ;  but  he  will  outlive  generations  of  sensation 
writers,  for  he  writes  naturally  and  faithfullv. 

Ills  exact  counterpart  among  our  writers  is  William  Carhion, 
Knowing  ot  old  tlu'  “  Traits  and  Stories  of  tlie  Irish  Peasan¬ 
try,”  W(*  were  quite  startled,  on  reading  Les  Derniers 
Hn'tons,  ’  “  Li's  h'oyer  Preton,”  and  others  of  Souvestre,  to 
inark  tlie  large  amount  they  had  in  common.  The  great 
dilicrcnce  is  that  Souvestre  is  a  man  of  much  more  research  and 
ar(‘h:e»dogical  kiiowledgi*  than  Carleton.  In  this  he  resembles 
Sir  A\  alter  Scott  ;  irom  whom,  however,  he  ditlers,  in  liaving 
pri'fcrrcd  lalex  am!  Slk(‘lrl/rs  to  more  lengthy  and  elaborate 
novi'ls.  \  cry  few  ot  his  works  extend  beyond  one  small 
volume:  this  absence  ot  ‘padding,’  and  artless  style  of  plot,  gives 
tlu'in  th('  ap]H'arance  ot  being  (what  he,  in  many  instances, 
asst'its  that  tlu*y  art')  true  stories  gathered  from  the  li])s  of 
]>('asant  narrators.  Mis  intense  love  of  nature,  and  his  skill  in 
painting  a  landscape  in  a  tew  .sentences,  are  just  where  he 
excels  all  (►ther  im're  .story  writers:  he  is  as  much  at  lioine 
among  the  Prt'ton  heaths,  or  the  .salt  marshes  towards  the 
mouth  ot  the  Loire,  or  the  Ibuid  monuments  of  ^lorbihan,  or 
the  ever- varying  coast,  now  level  and  sandy,  now  full  of  wild 
i<vt.s  and  bound  by  rocks  anumg  whose  coves  the  wild  water 
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moans,  as  tho  author  of  “Adam  liodo  ”  is  among  the  liod«n'- 
rows  and  ricli  ])astures  of  tlie  county  next  to  “  Stonysliire.” 

vVlmost  all  Nouvestre^s  works  belong  more  or  less  to  Hrit- 
tan\ .  ^  He  Intnl  there  as  a  hoy,  and  again  as  a  young  man  j 
for  his  lirst  literary  ellbrts  were  unsueeessful.  Failing"  as  aii 
advocate  at  Itennes,  he  went  to  Faris,  wrote  his  one  plav  (how 
many  young  authors  write  their  one  play  :^),  failed  here  too  (Ibr 
his  “Siege  of  Missolongdii,”  though  accepted  at  the  Theatre- 
hran^ais,  was  so  cut  to  pieces  by  the  censor  that  it  could  not  be 
acted),  and  thus  became  a  starving  author  in  Paris.  Ibit  he 
did  not  go  on  long  eating  the  “vache  enragee  in  the  unpity- 
ing  capital:  he  soon  went  back,  and  got  to  be  an  assistant  to‘ a 
Nantes  boi^kseller,  eking  outAiis  salary  by  writing  for  tho  local 
piipcrs,  and  steadily  collecting  materiars  for  his  gri'at  work 
“  Les  Derniers  Pretons.’^  This  work,  published  "in  ISdO,  at 
once  formed  his  reputation.  The  l\irisians  knew  as  little  about 
Jlrittany  as  a  Fheapside  cockney  do(‘s  of  (V»nnaught  ;  and  the 
woiuhaTul  freshness,  the  truthfulness,  and  research  apparent  in 
Souyestre’s  work  made  it  a  decided  success. 

He  A\ent  to  J^lris  again  (what  hreiichmaii  of  any  account  can 
bye  out  of  it  ?),  and  went  on  writing  sketches,  articles  in  the 
N/tr/c,  the  Itcrue  dcs  Dnt.r  J/ey/r/c.v,  and  noyellettes,  till  his  death, 
iii  lSo  t.  Our  object  is,  as  stated  aboye,  to  introduce  to  those 
who  are  on  the  look-out  lor  go<Hl,  wholesome,  French  literatun*, 
a  man  whose  style  is  peculiarly  charming,  whose  writings  are 
lull  of  interest,  and  wdiose  moral  tone  is  high  :  we  shaTl  lu'st 
lulld  this,  by  running  brielly  through  t  wo  or  thri'e  of  his  works, 
and  then  giying  some  one  story  more  in  detail,  leaying  him 
thus,  as  it  were,  to  plead  his  own  cause*.  His  “  Hern ieus 
Pretons”  oju^ns  with  a  laughable  sneer  at  the  J\irisians,  “who 
b)  1)0  Ib'ittany  in  a  fortnight's  yacation  as  one  might  do 
‘‘  the  iK'ighbourhood  of  Ibaghton  or  I)iep})('.  They  haye  lu'ard 
“that  the  JJretons  an*  a  headstrong  set,  who  still  iliake'  the  sign 
“ol  the  cross,  and  bend  the  knee  to  God.  ThaPs  somethim*- 
“worth  seeing  in  this  Pith  century;  so  they  pack  th(*ir  port" 

‘I  manteaus  and  go  oh*  to  study  the*  inanntrs  'of  the  middle  (ojes. 

‘‘  Put  instead  of  brayoes  iii  leathern  je'rkin  and  s(*ige  double*!, 

‘  witlnlu*ir  rapier  always  in  tlu'ir  gauntlette'el  hand,  and  ^ morf- 
‘‘eZ/c//  always  oii  theur  tongue,  like*  the  he*re)e*s  whe)m  the  l^orfe 
''  Sand~M((rtin  Theatre  e'xhibits,  in  its  ‘  la'sseius  in  Hist(»ry,  in 
e  ight  table*aux,  the*y  linel  ne)thing  but  a  long-haire*el,  sile*nt  pe*o- 
‘|ple*,  with  large*  baggw  l)re*e‘e*he*s,  w'lu)  eoulel  not  talk  Fre‘ne*h,  not 
e\e*n  the  h  re*ne  h  ol  h  roissart.”  Seuiyestre*  e*yen  sjx  aks  of  a  pe*tl- 
tion  se'iit  into  the  Fre‘ne*h  Ghambers,  praying  them  “to  take  unehu* 
their  ce)nsiele‘ration  the*  barbarous  state  of  Jlrittany,  anel  tei  aele»pt 
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‘in(‘asur(‘s  tor  su])plantiiJji:  the  iiiiintelli^ihle  patoi'^  of  that  iin- 
“  ha|>py  eoimtiy,  hy  llie  laiiguag-e  of  Voltaire  and  Koiissean.’^ 
Then*  ‘is  a  ^oo'd  d‘eal  in  the  saiiK'  style,  the  revenj^e  of  the 
haiij^htv,  thin-skinni‘d  ])rovin(  ial,  on  those  who  had  doubtless  so 
(►l*ti*n  erii(‘lly  and  r(‘eklessly  wounded  his  susceptibilities,  when 
h(*  came  up,  as  he  describes  hiinselt,  “  lull  ol  enthusiasm  and 
;r(,ld(‘n  dreams,  thinkinj^  a  literary  life  the  noblest  possible;  but 
at  the  same  time  (piite  “  gauche and  utterly  unknown,  a  mere 
raw  lad,  who  had  never  seen  anybody  greater  than  his  head- 
mastm*  in  his  chair,  lie  had  none  of  the  suppleness  which,  he 
says,  is  necessary  for  literary  success  in  Paris  ;  none  ot  ‘‘  the  iron 
“  character  paddi'd  with  cotton  which  is  proof  against  rebulfs, 
“  attacks,  disappointnu'iits :  and  so  he  went  home,  and  first  by 
wav  ol*  gi'ttiiig  rid  of  unpleasant  reccdlect ions,  and  then  for  its 
own  sak(',  lu'  gavt'  hini'idf  u[)  to  the  siudy  ol  llrittany  and  the 
Pretons.  “  Many  a  man  lives  there,”  says  he,  “  travels  on  the 
“  roads,  sliH'ps  in  the  inns,  buys  linen  and  corn  of  the  peasants, 
“and  yet  knows  no  more  of  the  real  life  of  the  country  than 
“  semu' coars(‘ husband  knows  of  the  inner  nature  of  the  more 
“  liu('lv-oro:anized  wife,  whom  chance  has  voked  to  him,  bodv  to 
“  body,  but  not  soid  to  soul.” 

How  iiidignaut  he  is  at  the  wanton  and  wludesale  desti  uction 
of  old  monuments:  “it  is  almost  as  rare  (says  he,  speaking  of 
the  ruined  roadside  chapeds  and  highway  crosses),  to  see  a 
“eivili/.('d  man  pass  them  without  flinging  a  stone,  as  for  a  wild 
“  bas-Preton  to  go  by  without  lifting  his  hat.”  We  must  re- 
miauber  this  was  written  before  the  reign  of  peace  and  order 
was  inauguralt'd  by  the  ntftj)  (rrfaf ;  but  still,  despite  the  multi- 
tudi's  (d*  so  called  “restorations”  in  many  ])ai*ts,  there  is  a 
gn'at  (h'alol  d(‘structinn  still  going  on.  Old  Ikii'is  is  clean  gone; 
and  Ihuieu  will  soon  (lisa])[)(‘ai*,  if  nuiiiy  stri'fds  like  the  Pue.do 
1  Imperatricc'  are  tobedrivtui  l  ight  over  churches  and  all,  (dean 
swcH'ping  away  tlu'  little  market  with  its  (piaint  hostel,  where 
we  stayi'd  not  lour  yc'ars  ago.  d'he  fact  is,  your  town-bred  1^  reiudi- 
man  rartdy  cares  lor  anti(piities.  1  Ii‘  knows  nothing  of  his  history 
priiU’  to  !)f) :  all  before  that,  was  “in  the  time  of  the  old 
nobh'sst'/’ 

How  thoroughly  dilferent  is  the  Preton  ;  but  then  he  is  a 
itdigious  ludng,  whicdi  the  I'rcuudiman  of  large  towns  cc'rtainlv 
is  not.  (  uidous  is  tlu‘  account  whi(di  Si^uvestre  gives  of  the 
w.n  iu\\hi(di  the  ]H'(»ph‘(d  iMiiistc'rre  India vc'd,  when  the  (dudera 
iti\ag('d  tlu'  district.  In  Paris  tlu're  was  a  great  deal  of  outcry 
tuuouu^t  some  ol  the  lowm*  orders  against  the  Ciovernment  ;  the 
pro\isions  and  th(»  watiu*  were  said  to  be  poisoned.  A  Pretcui 
would  never  liave  thought  of  smdi  an  explanation.  “  It  is  the 
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ilnjifer  ot*  God/’  ‘‘  God  lias  givoii  us  ovor  to  the  evil  oiio  ;  ”  siudi 
woiv  tlio  uttoranoos  of  (ho  pooplo  around  Ihvst,  wlio  also  p)t  up 
talos  ol  woiiKUi  in  rc'd,  wlio  liad  Ix'on  s(‘(.‘u  hlowiii;^  tlu'  pla^aio 
ovor  the  vales.  One  he^-gar- woman  deposc^cl  helore  the 
‘Gnag’istrates,  that  she  had  seen  such  pc'rsons,  nay  more,  that 
“they  had  spoken  to  her,  and  told  her  that  ‘Cuurwas  about  to 
“  blow  an  evil  blast  over  the  land.’  And  so  the  sole  iireparations 
“  inaJe  were,  to  open  the  churches  for  strun^^e  services  at  unusual 
“  hours,  to  di^  plenty  of  o-raves  in  readiness,  and  to  wait,  reckless 
“of  human  hel[),  till  the  terrible  visitant  should  come.”  The 
j^reat  dilliciilty  was  to  persuade  tlie  ]>eople  to  allow  (he  dead  to 
l)e  buried  in  the  churchyards  at  a  distance  irom  the  villa^*es : 
“^o  (said  they,  when  told  ol  the  danj^ia*  of  an  accumulation  of 
“coi-pses  in  the  villao'c  buryin^^-oTound).  Ao:  the  dead  do  not 
“slay  the  living* :  (h'ath  comes  not  sarr  by  tlu'  will  of  God.  ( )ur 
“  Jatlu'i’sall  lie  here  ;  lu're  they  can  hear  the  psalm  and  service' ; 
“we  can  watch  thetennbs  from  our  windows,  and  send  our  little 
“ones  out  in  theevi'iiin^*  to  pray  upon  the  ^-raves.”  The  priests 
did  their  best  in  the  (*ause  ol*  enli^’htenment.  Souvestre  tells 
how  he  heard  one  ])reachin;2^  most  earnestly,  and  ])rovin;if  out  of 
Sci'ipture  that  the  dead  had  no  lon^-(*r  the  same  fc'i'lin^s  as  the 
living,  and  that  they  were  not  made  soriy  by  bc'ing  severed 
from  their  ancestors. 

Many  llreton  customs  are  thoroughly  Irish:  the  resjiect  for 
Ix'ggars,  almost  amounting  to  dreaxl — owing  undoubtedly  in  a 
mcjisuie  to  the  lear  of  the  evil  e^’e  or  the  nu'iidicant’s  cui‘S('. 


The  travelling* 


Ix'ggar 


IS  an  institution  in  the  IJrt'ton 


hyonnesse.”  lie  comes  in  with  the  veiy  same  words  which 
would  cnsui'e  his  welcome  in  Kerry  or  Ginmemara,  “God  save 
all  lierc'.  ’  lie  brings  the  latest  songs  and  the  latt'st  news  ;  how 
tlu'  cro])s  are  going  on  in  diiferent  j)ai*ts,  how  linen  sells  at  tlui 
large  lairs,  what  holy  wells  are  most  in  i*e])ute  foi*  cui  ing  (‘yes 
or  ke(‘])ing  olf  I’heumatism.  The  Ib'cton  tailor  answci’s  (‘xac'tly 
to  the  Irish  (who  was  generally  tailor  or  dancing- 

master,  often  both).  He  is  g('nendly  defoiinc'd  ;  ajid  the  imai, 
(h'spising  Ids  sedemtary  life,  never  speak  of  him  without  adding 
“sY/r/////  ijour  yyrc.sY'ycv',”  as  if  lie  were  some  unclean  beast; 
but  then,  to  make  iqi,  he  is  the  ])rime  favourite  of  the  wonu'ii, 
wandering  about  from  farm  to  fai  in,  wherever  tlu're  is  a  chance 
ol  Work,  and  bringing  news  of  all  (lie  young  men  who  want 
wivc's,  and  ol  all  the  girls  wlio  are  ready  for  husbands.  Thougli 
the  men  (U'spise  him,  and  sc't  Idni  to  eat  ajiart  at  tlu*  women’s 
table  (for  in  Hrittany,  as  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  the  lords  of 
creation  h'ed  llrst),  they  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  him  ;  and 
so,  when  a  young  farmer  has  cast  eyes  on  a  maiden,  he  gives  the 
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Emik  Houre-itrc. 


..The  little  hunchback  waits  about 
tullor  a  “  coiuHUsr.iou.  i  .  ,u‘  coui’sc  ho  pretciuls  the 

..  till  he  can  "T*  ^  “  |e  begins  talking  of  the  dvmight, 

..„t'  the  next  to  fall  in  love  there  1  hen  he 

..  and  how  couples  are  skill  in  driving  his 

..shifts  round  to  the  suitor.  «  ^  ,jt  the  last  wrestling 

“  ox  team,  of  his  ^  of  "ho  niiniber  of  heads  his 

..match  bet  weeui  V;  "X’ has  broken;  throwing  out 

.<  (head-stick,  ;  t  awav  somewhere,  and  the 

..hints  of  the  iMit  ot  "hi  111.  in  his  oak  chest ;  not  neg- 

“  store  ot  goisl  liiieii  s  ii  *  h,„ks  on  Sundays  in  his  best 

‘Meeting  to  add  how  hail.  all  the  ditties  of  hill  and 

..  clothes,  and  lu'w  w*.!!  •  r  up  the  ends  of  her  apron,  or 

.‘  dale.  I'lie  gir  listens,  tailor  has  put  his 

“iH'cliiig  an  ''“'“‘.i,, .,.‘,11  v' scampers  oif  blushing,  but  not 

“  liiiishing  touch,  she  gi  •  .  ^  ^  better  speak  to 

..(ill  she  has  found  tune  to  •  ,1^^.^  <Yes’  on  her  part. 

..  father  and  mother  about  ..  t^c  young  man 

..  S>  otf  govs  the  tailoi  to  t  ]  .  .’oekiii''  on  one  of  his  own 
.‘  is  accepted,  he  hastens  to  put  a  ^  ,  [tk  a  wand  of  yellow 

..  legs,  a  violet  one  on  '  the  suitor  and  his 

..  broom,  goes  (bl^v  a  In  .  J  follows  an  account  ot 

.. .  ,VU«  ™ Evcrytlung  .. 

the  visit  ot  ttie  biule  s  tatmi  u  ^  and  iiunortance 

arraii.ged  to  give  ”  punioselv  left  half  open,  barton 

(d  tlio  tamilv,  bins  tuU  ot  loi  n  I  1  i  i  i  Al  is  ^  {^ve  are 

beaiK-d  with  {''‘7’  ;;!f  if'Ji  “‘bofiw^^^  wealth,  bom.wed  in 
told)  t.K.  much  ot  this  oi  >  Klrenotli  of  it,  insist  on 

.,„u.r  .1...  S...  n<'“"rt  over’,  h. 

a  Iai,.a.|  ,  invite  Ihoy'iicsts.  A. 

a  present,  ’i^is ^1^^^  account  of 

S/w.  in  ^uti,  w.iev.':'  v«w. 

srssi:.'Crpr»a.» 

enHuii’s  bard,  and  another  rhymer  (the  llrotaci)in  tin 

u!  ehia”  Ii  l.i-  '>vl,i',0  ..ii-r  >  >'“  “''S, f  Xr.  t: 

has  down  i.tf :  the  llrotaer  brings  bini  out  a  little  giil,  b  ^ 

..  sweet  little  rose  as  she  is,”  won’t  suit  the  pigeon,  loi  h  . 

,  „M  .  ae.v..ie.,, :  l.e  then  bring,  tbe 

the  housi',  de.seribmg  her  as  an  ear  ot  coin  left  at  ‘  ^ 

she  will  not  do  neither.  The  grandmother  is  brought  out  next. 
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“  a  withered  apple,  loii"  left  hanging  on  the  tree,  put  it  in  your 
“  pocket  and  <’:ive  it  your  pigeon  to  eat,  tlien  lie  won’t  cry  any 
“  inore.’^  “  Thank  you,  no  (says  tlie  tailor) :  a  fj^ocxl  apjile 
“doesn’t  lose  its  scent  thoun;h  it  may  <::et  wrinkled ;  but  it’s  my 
“dove  that  I  want,  and  that  I  must  have.”  At  last  the  bride 
is  brouj::ht  out,  and  they  all  "o  first  to  the  ‘‘  mairic  ”  (for  wo 
are  in  France  still),  and  then  to  church.  After  the  feast,  danciii" 
is  kept  up  to  a  late  hour,  and  at  last  the  pair  are  solemnly  con¬ 
ducted  to  their  chamber,  while  the  friends  at  the  room-door  sing 
the  Veiti  Crertfor  in  chorus. 

The  football  matches  (la  Soule)  once  so  universal  in  England 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  still  played,  with  shops  closed  and 
shutters  up,  in  Derby  and  Atherstone,  and  other  Alidland  towns, 

are  common  in  the  district  round  Vannes.  It  is  a  verv  roimh 

* 

game,  “giving  (says  our  author),  “plenary  indulgence  for 
“homicide.”  Flayed  between  rival  ])arishes,  or  still  oftener, 
between  town  and  eountry,  and  allowing  kicking,  holding, 
shinning  of  all  kinds,  the  game  seems  frecpiently  to  cause  a 
great  deal  of  bad  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  an 
o])])ortunity  for  safe  revenge.  Souvestre  gives  a  terrible  story 
of  the  fate  of  a  town  cham])ion  in  1810.  He  had  won  the  soote 
from  Yvon  Marker,  the  ‘country’  cham])ion,  and  Yvon  was  so 
mauled  in  the  scuffle,  that  he  never  recovered  it.  His  son, 
Peter  ^larker,  vowed  vengeaiiee :  but  failed  in  several  matches, 
losing  on  one  occjision  an  eye,  on  another  a  couple  of  teeth.  At 
last,  he  and  the  townsman  meet  at  a  great  mjitch  :  Peter  keeps 
out  of  the  mchV,  despite  the  jeers  of  the  otlu'r,  who  bids  him 
come  on  and  have  his  other  eye  knock('d  out.  Once  when  the 
townsman  is  down  he  feels  the  ii*on-shod  sjibofs  of  Ik'ter  jit  his 
ribs,  but  his  friends  get  him  up  again,  and  at  last  he  gets  the 
ball  {Hid  hurries  oft‘  with  it  to  the  parish  boundary.  This  is  the 
French  “game:”  if  he  gets  across  the  bnK)k  he  is  safe  and 
victorious.  Put  Peter  is  waiting  for  him,  pulls  him  back  as  he 
is  springing  over,  just  says:  “you’re  in  my  j)ariRh  now ;  it’s 
fair  we  should  square  accounts,”  knocks  ont  his  left  eye  and  his 
two  tec'th,  and  tlnm,  nnuhhuu'd  at  tin*  sight  of  his  (un'iny’s 
blood,  falls  to  hanmicring-in  the  jioor  fellow’s  skull  with  his 
heavy  clog.  The  townsman  is  left  for  dead  ;  he  gets  trepanned, 
hut  is  an  idiot  ever  after.  Peter’s  sole  defence  before  the 
magistrate  is  “  lie  was  in  my  ])arish  when  we  met ;  and  every¬ 
thing  is  fair  at  football.”  lie  gets  off,  out  the  ‘  <SV>/</c.s  ’  are 
forbidden  in  that  district.  We  need  not  point  out  the  features 
in  common  between  this  ball-play  (Irish,  hurling  match),  and 
the  old  Irish  faction-fights,  when  O’Kellys  and  tl’Snllivans 
would  meet  by  the  Kenmare  river,  and  fight  till  none  on  either 
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siilo  iXMiU  kivp  tlu‘ir  K^s.  The  Breton  peasant  seems  to  want 
the  "*»'•<  /  side  ot’  Irisli  nature;  he  sliows  all  its  darker  features. 
If  he  never  shoots  his  landlord,  it  is  beeause  the  modern  Freneli 
Liw  leavc<  verv  few  landlords  to  shoot,  and  also  beeause  he  has, 
what  it  has  for  eiuituries  been  the  eurse  of  Ireland  to  want,  a 
native  aristoeraev,  in  j;reat  measure  of  the  same  race,  and 
;.heir"  th.er  of  tlie  s;nne  reli<.rien  as  himself.  But  we  must  hasten 
i-n.  or  we  -hall  t'xhaiiNt  our  space  with  this  one  work.  AVeean 
.  nlv  ♦  the  i-haraeter  of  the  Breton  priest,  mostly  as 

i -tiorant  a-  hi<  thx'k,  yet  full  of  faith  and  earnestness,  a  <>-reat 
]  r\^uh«  r  withal,  whoso  sermons,  like  those  at  our  revival-nieet- 
it  ::-,draw  tears  from  the  eyes  and  sohs  from  the  bosoms  of  bard 
hd«.»urinvr  men.  and  make  women  sink  on  the  ground  crying 
“  nu  ivv  !  nurey  !  *’  Many  are  often  carried  away  fainting,  and 
.-4une  ioM*  tluir  i\‘as«ui,  after  listening  to  descriptions  full  of 
horrible  dt  tails  of  the  toiments  of  the  damned.  It  would 
s<H*m  then  that  the  en\»rs  of  lN#j>t'ry  do  not  hinder  people  Ironi 
tWain"  the  Kiine  rdiLdous  tran-}>*»rts  which  often  mark  our 
eam]>-im<*tinir'.  It  would  a]  ar.T*x».  that  the  priest  in  Brittiniy 
fill-  the  siime  pl.4<4  wid>  h  he  d  -  -  i:.  Ireland ;  lie  is  one  of  the 
|»«H»ple.  yet  aUtvi-  tir’T’.  in  :  Lis  otHce ;  and  as  man,  and, 

al><»w  alb  <Vltie  man.  aJway^Lave  some  one  to  look  np  to, 

the  prie-t  naturally  has  :uz  a’Tv^iter  jKover  than  in  districts 
where  there  i-  a  larg'or  middle  eLss.  The  Breton  is,  like  his 
eoinrtmors  in  our  i>laiuB,  very  Mi|K*r.-titious:  he  has  the  old  Druid 
eu.-toms  (as  the  tires  on  St.  John’s  day,  and  the  mistletoe  at 
('hristma-  ,  and  all  the  fairy  love  of  heathen  times,  with  a  strong, 
tiouri-hing  graft  of  medical  superstition  on  the  old  root.  Some 
(*f  theM‘ fancies  are‘ very  wild  and  tt'rrihle,  some  (like  the  feast 
spread  at  1  lallowedm,  tor  the  de])arted  kindred  to  come  and 
partake  eJ')  show  mueli  te  iidcaness  and  (le])tli  of  feeling.  Ihit, 
mingling  with  most  of  them,  there  is  that  strange  view  of 
finnilhirtf f/  trtfli  f/te  IhniH\  whieli  would  sec'ui  iiiseparahle  from 
ni(»st  polytlu'isms  (and  the  Breton  ( 'hristiaiiity  is  little  better) ; 
w(‘  tiud  it  in  old  (invee  and  Italy,  in  mediicval  limes,  in  modern 
InJand, — this  revenge  (if  we  may  so  style  it)  whieb  man  takes 
on  tile  sup«‘rnatural,  whieb,  in  his  belief,  is  alwavs  crossing  bis 
path  «u- binding  him  in  its  harsh  fetters.  Take  the  following 
illust  ration  :  “  S(*/.nv  was  oueol  tbeearli('st  preaeliers  of  the  faith, 
who  cMUK'  o^'('r  tnnu  IiH'laud  into  Brittauv.  A  I’ieh  tai'nu'r  iu‘ar 
“  wlu'H'  he  hm(h‘d  refused  him  sIuBit,  so ‘he  built  himself  a  cell, 
“  an  easy  task,  for  tlie  stones  came  into  their  places  of  tliemselves, 
“  just  like  slieep  into  tlu'  fold.  AVhen  he  had  finished  lie  threw 
his  hammer  into  oiu' ot  the  rieli  man  s  fields,  and  next  morning 
walked  iivt'r  to  the  larmhouse.  ‘  1  ^ve  got  nothim^’  for  vou,’ 
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“  said  tlio  fanner;  ‘I  don’t  want  anything/  said  Sezny,  ‘exeej)! 
“  iny  hainnier:  sol’ll  tronble  yon  just  to  step  ont  and  reaj) 
“  that  field  of  yours  that  1  may  piek  it  out.’  It  was  winter,  and 
“hardly  time  for  the  corn  to  tiller;  however,  at  lust,  the 
“  farmer  goes  and  looks ;  and,  when  he  sees  waving  wheat 
“  (piite  ripe,  where  the  day  before  all  was  black  and  bai’e, 
“he  falls  at  tlie  saint’s  feet,  and  begging  forgiveness,  iH'comes 
“  his  first  convert.  Sezny  goes  on  j)reaching  and  working 
“  wonders.  One  dav  in  tlie  loneliness  of  his  cell,  he  hears  (uul 
“  saying  to  him,  ‘  Sezny,  1  will  make  tliee  one  of  the  saints,  thou 
“  shalt  be  the  })atron  of  women;’  ‘Aay,  Monsieur  Iv  hon  Dint 
“  (says  file  holy  man),  if  thou  wilt  deign  to  hear  tlie  prayer  of 
“  a  poor  sinner,  thou  wilt  not  lay  on  me  so  heavy  a  burden. 
“  Women  are  the  very  worst  thing  going  on  the  earth,  when 
“  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  down  below.  Kvery  day  tliey’H  b(^ 
“  worrying  me  for  a  new  boddice  or  a  rich  sweetheart.  J’d  as 
“lief  be  the  jiatron  of  tailors  or  cobblers.’  ‘Well  (answers 
“  tlie  voice),  since  you  are  so  nice  ahout  it,  you  shall  go  up  a 
“  step  :  1  ’ll  make  you  patron  of  invalid  dogs.’  ”  Such  a  tale,  so 
wounding  to  our  Knglish  sense  of  jiropriety,  is  just  what  one 
might  hear  in  some  cabin  in  (lalway.  The  following  is  more 
touching,  but  just  as  un-Mnglish.  “  I  went  into  a  cha])cl,  and 
“  saw  a  young  woman  kneeling  in  fervent  prayer  before  tlie 
“statue  of  Mary.  Suddenly  she  got  up,  and  taking  one  of  the 
“  little  silk  Clips  covered  with  spangles  and  silver  lace,  such  as 
“  Jlreton  bahies  wear,  she  went  and  ])ut  it  on  the  liead  of  tlu^ 
“child  Jesus  and  walked  away  weeping.  ‘  What  does  sIumIo 
“that  for?’  said  I  to  a  ])easant  who  was  near.  ‘She  lias  just 
“  lost  her  son  (said  he),  and  has  just  given  his chiistcning  cap  to 
“  the  child  Jesus,  that  her  poor  babe  may  have  Him  lor  a  play- 
“  fellow  in  lu'aven.’  ”  Surely  here  is  faith  according  to  some 
of  our  definitions,  faith  showing  itself  in  de(‘d  :  would  that  ouv 
puivr  faith  wtui'  always  as  strong,  always  as  (‘lliciiuit  to  lead  us 
to  works.  And  now  ibr  an  instance  of  the  tiu’rible,  by  far  tlie 
commonest  element  in  the  legends  of  this  sombre  peojile. 
“  Hciioffa  was  the  daughter  of  a  great  lord  who  livc'd  in  that 
“ruined  castle  on  the  island:  but  island  and  all  belonged  to 
“  the  demon,  for  the  holy  sign  had  never  been  made  on  the  land 
“  nor  on  tlu'  inhabitants.  So  the  girl  grew  up  a  pagan,  with  no 
“Hod  but  her  own  will.  She  used  to  lide  a  whitij  cow  with 
“  gildinl  liorns,  over  hill  and  dale,  and  catch  tlie  birds  on  the 
“  wires  in  a  silkiui  net.  One  day,  at  a  crossroad,  she  saw  just 
“  behind  her  a  stranger  riding  a  black  bull  with  silver(‘(l  horns. 

“  Slie  seemed  forced  to  sto]);  he  came  up  to  her  and  hegan  to 
“talk  so  swectlv'  that  (as  our  old  songs  sav)  ‘  hii  thi’inv  the 
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“  irhiinoiir  o'er  lier.’  Dav  after  clav  they  met  :  at  last  one 
“  (‘Veiling  the  white  eow  went  liome  alone.  Tlie  liorcl  of  Isle- 
“  liozan  and  his  men  pursued,  hut  the  stran^^er  drove  his  black 
“  ludl  into  the  sea,  and  <i;ot  round  to  the  ^lort^ana  cave.  Here 
“(h'liotla  is  seizc'd  with  tremblinjx  and  anp^uish  :  ‘  Li'ave 
“  me,  stranj^tu-  (says  she)  I  hear  my  motlier  weepinfT  between 
“  th(‘  planks  of  lu'r  cothn.'  ‘It  is  only  tlio  wailin*^  of  the  wave 
“  a<j:ainst  the  crajr,’  said  tlie  demon:  ‘Listen,  my  mother 
“  s])eaks  out  of  the  halh>wed  "round  ‘And  what  does  she  say, 
“lovey’  ‘She  will  not  "ive  me  u]),  body  and  soul,  without 
“  haviu"  ta])ers  lighted  and  jn-iests  to  sin",  (iraiit  her  her 
“  will,  my  beloved,  1  liave  never  sli"hted  the  dead.'  The 
“  demon-lover  makes  a  si"n  ;  ])riests  and  clioristers  rise  out  of 
“  the  "hnnn,  cover  a  Hat  rock  with  altar  cloth,  candlesticks, 

“  burn  incense,  and  b('"iii  the  ceremony.  When  tlie  two  are 
“made  one,  (ienotfa  screams,  for  the  silver  riii"  burns  her 
“tinker;  but  it  is  too  late.  The  demon  leads  her  on  and  on 
“  thnMi"h  tlu'  cave,  h(‘r  heart  fails  her,  she  clin"s  to  him  wlio 
“  is  now  lord  of  her  life.  ‘Hark  (says  she),  far  up  above  us 
“1  lu'ar  wailiii"  and  "uashiii"  of  teeth.'  ‘ ’Tis  the  noise  of 
“  worknuai  di""in"  out  the  stones  tVoni  the  hill-side,  my  love.' 
“‘|)i‘ar  hu.sband,  I  feel  hot  tears  dro])pin"  on  my  cheeks.’ 
“  ‘  ’'Pis  only  the  dri])pin"s  of  the  cavern,  (ienotfa.'  ‘Ah,  my 
“  beloved,  thi'  air  which  we  breathe,  seems  to  parch  me  like  the 
“  blast  of  a  furnace.’  ‘  ’Tis  the  wind  from  the  bowels  of  the 
“earth.’  ‘Look,  my  darliii",  look:  tire,  tire  is  all  around 
“  us.’  ‘  \\  o  are  in  hell,  you  heathen,  and  you  are  mine  for  all 
“  eti'rnity.’ ” 

Ib*re  is.  at  any  rati*,  a  moral  with  a  ven"eance;  a  lesson  to 
p:i]>as  (shall  we  say  ?)  to  be  careful  how  they  let  nau"]ity  books 
or  nau"hty  pi'oph*  "(‘t  a  hold  on  their  dau"hters’  minds.  We 
liave  not  tiim*  to  (h'tail  an  admirabh* liorse-jcdtbin"  attair,  which 
mi"ht  liave  taken  jilace  word  for  word  at  Hallinasloe  or 
.Mullin"ar,  and  in  wdiich  the  Breton  farmer,  pretendiii"  to  be 
>tone  deal,  decx  both  the  jobber  and  the  astute  Norman  buyer 
w'ho  ('luploys  him.  \\  e  recommend  to  our  Yorkshire  readers 
the  w  hole  account  of  the  fair  of  La  Martvre  (“  Derniers  Bretons,” 
voi. -ah;:). 

I’iipialiy  charai’terist  1C  is  the  ac(*ount  ot  how'  the  sea  w’as  kept 
out  ti'om  the  mar.sli  at  Kurnie.  ^^ouvest re  w’ent  over  the  ground 
in  com]»any  w'ith  the  en"ineer  to  whom  (in  continental  phrase) 
“the  <*oncessi,»n  had  been  "ranti'd.”  His  account  of  his 
ditheulties  would  be'  most  amusinij,  were  not  tlie  feelins^  ‘  how' 
bki*  Ireland  !' .so  stroll"  as  to  make  it  ])ainful.  They  i\ill  his 
.>ea  wall  tht'  Ih'i'il  K  and  think  it  a  pious  work  to  carry 
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otr  stones,  tools  c'ce.  IFc  <2:cts  tlie  rector  to  baptize  liis  pier,  his 
newlv-woii  ‘2:1*01111(1,  the  very  lioiise  he  had  built  hiinselt’.  The 
peasants  look  on  with  wonder,  expect inji:  every  minute  that 
satan  will  resent  the  inllietion  ot*  lioly  water.  Another  time, 
when  the  works  are  nearly  finished,  a  teamster  comes  up  and 
savs,  “  Your  honour,  to-morrow  ^s  St.  Kloi’s  day.  1  must  drive 
luv  horses  over  to  hear  mass  at  Lauderneau.”  \\dien  he  had 
irone,  another  came  with  the  same  storv,  and  another,  and 
another.  Treble  ])ay  will  not  keep  them.  They  must  ;  else 
the  poor  beasts  will  nearly  die  within  the  year.  Next  day  was 
springtide;  the  sea  burst  in,  and  carried  away  nearly  all  the 
works.  “That  mass  (said  theimgineer)  cost  me  d0,0(M)  Iraiics.'^ 
Despite  the  money  spimt  in  the  district,  and  the  jiernianent 
bh'ssing  of  so  much  good  land  gained,  the  ])eople  grumbled : 
“  (lod  has  bid  tin'  s('a  go  so  far;  some  day  Jle  will  notice 
“  that  it  does  not  obev  him,  and  tluui  down  v/ill  go  your  dvke 
“  belbre  the  will  of  (iod.  ^  “  It  can't  prospc'r,  for  it  is  stolen 

“  from  the  s('a  and  from  the  ])oor  ”  (wlio  used  to  gather  s('a- 
we(‘d  off  it,  and  feed  a  few  sluH'p  on  the  sour  grass  round  the 


()iir  autlun*  notice's  the  lln'ton  distaste'  for  most  kinds  of 
liandicrafts.  lie  attributes  it  chie'lly  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
middle  age's  all  the  arts,  ('xc('])t  the  most  ])rimitive,  were 
carrie'd  on  by  gipsies  and  Jews.  It  is  ve'ry  strange  to  find  that 
he  says  so  little  about  ‘  race.^  ( )ur  habit  of  referring  all  the 
gre'atiu'ss  of  Kngland  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  eh'inent,  all  the'  dedi- 
cie'iicie's  of  Ire'land  and  the  We'stern  Highlands,  to  the  inlu're'nt 
we'akiu'sse's  of  the'  ( '('It,  is  slu'e'r  absui’dity.  It  is  a  ( ierman  notion, 
se'ize'd  on  while  ye't  ciaide  and  ridiculously  distorte'd  by  the 
English  ])r('ss.  The  state  of  Walc's  give's  the'  lie  to  it  at  e)ne*e. 
We'  have  there  an  almost  homogene'ous  (k'ltic,  p()j)uhjtie)n,  uneh'r 
moderate'ly  favoin*able  conditions,  exhibiting  very  far  gre'ater 
inate'iial  ^mosperity,  and  muedi  more  religious  and  intelle'ctual 
activity,  tlian  Saxon  We'ssex,  or  Hast  Anglia.  Hut  a  separate 
])a])e*r  might  be  written  on  “  the  industrial  aspects  of*  Hrittany.’’ 
Souve'stre  eudarge's  on  the  native  eh've'rne'ss  of  the'  workme'ii, 
their  want  of  jirojM'i*  appliance\s  and  ])ro])('r  aj)[)re'ntice'ship,  the 
way  in  which  some  su]K'rstitie)n  or  home-sick  fancy,  hinde*rs 
their  suece'ss  abroad.  He  give's  a  case  in  ])oint  :  a  jeiurne'vman 
wat(‘hmake'r,  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the  jie'ace  (for  his  little 
village  had  supported  no  h'ss  than  thre'e  maste'i*  watchmakers 
during  the  yeai's  whe'ii  every  privatee'r’s  cabin-boy  put  aside*  his 
first  prize-mone'v  to  buya  wate*h),ge‘ts  at  last  to  Dublin, and  works 
for  an  Ihiglishman  name'd  Smith.  In  time*  his  maste'r’s  daughter 
falls  ill  h>ve'  with  him  ;  tlu'y  arc  tei  be  marrie'd  ;  whe'n  eme  night 
he'  lie*ars  liis  mother’s  voice  singing  ohl  home  e*arols  so  plainly. 
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that  he  is  obliged  to  join  in,  and  the  inomory  of  old  times,  and 
of  a  certain  little  idayinate  \vhoni  he  had  left,  grows  so  strong, 
that  he  throws  up  evervtliing,  writes  ji  long  letter  to  J/. 
and  g('ts  the  following  laconic  reply  (we  give  it  in  8oii  vest  re’s 
own  Knglisli)  : — 

“  You  might  have  spoken  before.  Your  silence  has  made 
“us  all  unhappy  for  a  long  lime;  but  it  must  be  so. 
“  There  is  a  h'tter  for  a  fellow-nu'mber  from  Edinburg. 
“  A  workman  shall  gain  by  him  suilicient  to  live  witli  u 
“woman.  Smuh.’^ 

The  llreton  goes  home,  prays  at  his  mother’s  grave,  marries 
Yvonne,  and  then  starts  with  her  for  Edinburgh.  IFe  works 
wi'll  ;  gets  a  sho])  and  business  of  his  own  ;  but  Ins  wife  lulls  ill, 
])iues  after  her  village,  and  dies  after  making  her  husband 
swear  to  bury  her  by  her  mother’s  side,  in  the  holy  Ereton 
ground.  He  sells  olf  everything,  ''  huj/s  irifjf  hix  irholo  fortune 
“/Ac  ;•//////  (if  (tff  u'ifr^s  (-‘^h,  ^1.  Souvestre, 

is  it  /rnr  that  p(‘rlido  Albion  would  tliiis  make  mercliandise  of 
the  d('a<l  •"),  and  sets  sail.  A  teriible  storm  overtakes  them  olf 
the  l’'j‘ench  coast  ;  the  sailors  at  last  hear  of  the  corpse,  and  in¬ 
sist  on  throwing  it  overboard;  J^ierre  says  they  shall  throw 
him  ovt'rtoo;  while  they  are  debating,  a  huge  wave  waslics 
the  litth*  crai’t  u])high  and  dry  among  the  rocks.  Pierre  starts 
oil  witli  his  loved  burcUai,  buries  his  (h'ad  among  her  kindred, 
and  begins  the  world  again  witlunit  a  shilling. 

l>y  the  way,  the  En'ton  is  no  Iriend  to  the  I’.nglishman  ;  un- 
lik(‘  the  jolly  Xorinan  farmer,  who  thinks  he  can  aiford  to  ho 
good  humoured  and  (‘ven  a  little  patroinzing,  on  the  strength 
ol  king  llarcdd  sdefeat,  tlu'  llrc'ton  calls  us  »SV/./Y;y/.v,  and  mistrusts 
us  accordingly.  In  oiu'  (»t  tlu*  sei’ies  of  tales,  there  is  a  vc'iy 
horrible  stoiy  ol  the  total  wr(*ck  (d*  a  great  English  three-deck('r. 
“ 'flu*  d(*ad  an*  brought  u])  by  cartloads:  tliey  w'ere  Saxons, 
“  tht‘y  w<'n*n  t  (  hristians.  I’m  sure*;  and  so  the  ])riest  wouhl 
“  not  ]>aiii  the  good  soids  in  tlie  cliurchyard,  by  burying  the 
“wretches  there.  They  dug  ludes  for  them  about  here;  the 
earth  kept  soit  lt)r  a  long  time,  iind  1  (says  the  girl  who  tells 
it)  useil  tt>  I’ome  out  ol  evt'nings,  witli  the  children  of  the 
township,  to  dance  on  the  kmglish  wdio  w'ere  ndtim'*  nnder- 
“  ground.” 

Let  us  t'lid  with  som(*thing more  ph'asing.  It  is  (‘ailed  “IIow’ 
pi'0]>le  amus('  th(nus(*lv(.'s ;  aiul  ti'lls  how’  a  journeynian  printer 
at  Peniu*s  g(*ts  a  large  legacy  l(*ft  liini  by  aii  <dd  c‘lothes-selling 
uncle  in  Paris,  lb*  goes  up,  with  his  sworn  friend  and  fellow- 
workman,  with  wluun  he  nu'ans,  in  En'iich  Pylades  and  Orestes 
st\le,  to  shaie  all  his  gootl  lortune.  J  heir  intenti(m  is  to  lead 
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u  happy  merry  life,  an<l  (hoy  want  to  learn  how.  Their  lirst 
instniVtor  is  a'sort  of  second  cousin  ol  one  ot  (hem  whom  they 
ferret  out,  and  who  introdnees  them  to  one  i>haso  ol  last  h  e. 
lie  is  a /.W/7  n'/'/ar  (/.c.  he  has,  what  rums  so  many  l-rench- 
.....n  i  ist  enoimh  in  the  funds  to  make  him  eschew  the  business, 

whiiVi  his  mother,  a  i)loddinj>- milk-seller,  had  left  him).  He  is 
the  counterpart  of  our  low  swell;  is  member  oi  several  pot¬ 
house  clubs,  chairman  of  the  “tilorious  Apollos,  Ae.,  and  is  a  sort 
ef  Dick  Swiveller  with  the  s-ood  element  expunj;cd.  Has  style 
of  •miuscment  docs  not  suit  the  two  lu  inters:  they  are  hnally 
dis.rusted  by  a  tavern  vow,  in  which,  after  a  f^eneral  serimniase, 
a  man  beats  his  starvinj'  wife  when  she  comes  to  take  him 
iioiiik  They  ne.\t  try  a  man  to  whom  their  master  in  Uennes 
had  Ldveii  them  an  introduction.  He  is  a  riMired  tradesman, 
who  has  made  his  money  by  speenlation.  and  lives  a  resjicctable 
bichclor  life  in  the  IMarais—"  balls  and  musieal  jiarties  in  the 
“  winter ;  and  pie-nics  and  so  forth  in  the  summer.”  lie  takes 
the  two  friends  on  a  iiic-iiic :  just  as  they  are  startiiifj:,  up 
comes  the  poor  woman  whoso  husband  they  had  seen  ill-treat- 
im--  her,  and  be<?s  for  time  to  pay  her  rent,  “.^lie  has  a  sick 
“  Alild  and  she — “  Sliitr  and  nonsense  :  you  must  turn  out . 
says  the  ex-tradesman,  “out  at  once,  if  you  don’t  ^i ye  me  my 
“money.”  The  printers  manaf'o  to  slip  some  fi:old  into  the 
poor  creature’s  hand  ;  and  elf  they  start,  the  rich  bachelor 
.rrumblino— “  How  can  these  p.-ojile  think  ol  marryiii}? 

“  they’re  Vib.soliitely  im orrioible.  'Why,  I’ve  <,mt  an  income  ol 
“  ,'>(1(10  francs,  ami  1  should  as  soon  think  ol  marryiii}'  as  ot 
“  llviii!'.”  At  the  ])ic-nic  there  is  a  ([uarri'l  between  two 
maiiiminj'  mammas,  and  a  dance  aller  diniu'r  at  the  chrnil 
iinishiiin-  up  with  a  lire  at  tlu' other  end  of  the  .street. 
The  iirinters  are  for  riishim;  off  to  help.  “It  can  t  hurt  us,  it  s 
“too  far  olf,”  say  the  dancers;  “besides  (he  wind  does  not 
“  blow  this  way.”'  “  We’ve  nothino'  at  stake  in  this  cow/wmac, 
says  an  ex-drutf^ist.  The  two  make  a  move  to  "o.  “<  >h  dear ! 

“‘we  sha’nt  have  partners  enough,”  simiiers  a  young  lady. 
Their  bachelor  friend  settles  (he  que.stion  by  locking  the  door 
and  iiocketing  the  key.  “Take  your  places”  is  the  word  ; 
when  a  sudden  burst  of  fire  lights  ii])  the  room.  “Shut  the 
“  shutters,”  cry  the  ladies.  “  Stop  a  minute,”  says  one  i.rinter, 
and  jumps  out  into  the  street  elo.sely  followed  by  his  frumd. 
“  I  be’dii  to  think  we  two  were  not  sent  into  the  world  t(v 
“aniusp  ourselves,”  says  one,  as  they  walk  home,  .soiled  and 
tired,  after  the  tire  has  been  got  under.  At  last,  alter  other 
trials — some  of  (hem  in  higher  walks  of  lite,  tor  (he  sli.arcs  lell 
by  the  uncle  go  np  immen.sely,  and  their  stockbroker  kindly 
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introdiuvs  them  to  liis  most  selfish  ‘Svorhl/^  with  a  view  of 
^ettinj;  them  to  join  some  of  liis  “  eompanies^^ — they  got  sick 
of  Paris  life,  and  of  the  “  seltish  lot  who  would  set  the  city  on 
“  lire  to  light  their  cigars/'  They  refieet  that  there  is  only  a 
certain  sum-total  of  pleasure  in  the  world,  and  that  those  who  are 
always  hankering  after  it  are  obliged  to  rob  others  of  it.  They 
go  back  to  llennes,  buy  a  partnership  in  their  quondam  mas¬ 
ter's  business,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  good  of  their 
workmen. 

The  moral  is,  perha])s,  not  very  exalted;  but  the  world  would 
be  dilferent  if  every  English  “professor"  did  as  much.  And 
the  story  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  Souvestre  gives  us,  when  he 
leavi's  for  awhile  his  dear  ilrittany  and  the  llretons. 

We  hav('  purposely  given  less  of  his  general  tales  and  more 
of  his  Pr(‘ton  sketches;  for  our  object  was  less  to  analyse 
novidlettes,  than  to  interest  readers  in  one  whom  they  nuiv 
salcly  n‘ad  for  themsedves. 

Wi*  shall  hope  to  return  to  Souvestre  at  some  future  time,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  catalogue  many  of  his  best 
works.  We  have  said  nothing,  for  instance,  of  his  sociology 
(no  frenchman  is  without  “  views"  on  this  head),  his  “  Confes- 
“  sions  d'un  Oiivrier,"  his  collection  of  sweet  little  tales,  called 
“  Ees  Anges  du  Eoyer,"*  Ac.,  Ac. ;  but  we  are  sure  we  have 
said  enough  to  prove  that  he  is  what  we  called  him  at  the  out¬ 
set,  a  novelist  most  interesting  in  matter,  and  perfectly  whole¬ 
some  in  tone. 

111. 

.MI  EM  AN'S  IIISTollY  OF  THE  JEWS.f 

nMIlS  work,  so  long  out  of  ]>rint,  will,  no  doubt,  in  its  new  form, 
1  take  a  ]dac('  by  thi'  side  of  its  h'arned  and  industrious 
autlmr’s  other  contributions  to  Fhurch  History,  but  it  basnet 
the  value  of  the  “  History  of  Latin  Christianitv,'*'  Dean  Milman's 
noblest  contribution  to  English  literature.  ‘  Indeed  we  do  not 

•  The  tlirillinir  series,  “  Seenes  de  le  (Miouaniulrie.” 

t  The  Ifietory  of  the  Jeice,  from  the  Earliest  Period  down  to  Modern 
limes.  By  Iltnry  Hart  :Milman,  H.I).,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
a  vols  dliinl  Edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  extended. 
John  Murrav. 
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anticipate  lor  tlic  “  History  of  tlie  Jews”  any  lar^e  or  abiding 
anioiint  of  favour.  It  is  not  snlHciently  popular,  and  (‘oneise  to 
be  ])opular,  nor  is  it  snlHciently  scholarly  and  critical  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  scholars.  It  is  the  production  of  the  author’s 
coni])aratively  early  years  ;  bis  first  elfort  in  tin'  work  of  chnrch 
narrative,  with  certainly  n  considerable  measure  of  revision, 
although,  scarcely  sullicient  for  volumes  aj)parently  so  copious. 
The  author’s  preci‘din<i^  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  a  certain  measure  of  latitudinarianism  in 
opinion  and  expression.  In  a  very  able  ])reface  of  <i;reat  modesty, 
the  writer  ji^ives  a  very  clear  exposition  of  bis  own  views  of 
lnsj)iration,  and  of  the  supernatural  and  miraculous,  as  found 
in  Jewish  story.  On  many  points  his  judj^ment  seems  to  allow 
itsolf  a  freedom  of  interpretation  ecpial  to  that  of  Dr.  Williams, 
and  other  essavists  and  reviewers.  Thus,  of  Jacob’s  wrest linjr 
with  the  Ano’el,  he  says,  “  Awful  res])ect  for  the  Divine  nature — 
“  inaintained,as  above  observed,  throughout  the  Diblical  history  of 
“  Abraham — induces  us  to  adopt,  with  some  learned  writers,  the 
“  notion,  that  this  contest  took  place  in  a  dream,  as  Jose])hus  says, 
“  with  a  phantasm.”  Such  interpretations  will  make  the  book 
verv  nnsatisfactorv  to  manv  readers  ;  nor  can  we  see  what 
writers — at  any  rate  with  the  measure  of  orthodoxy  certaiidy 
j)ossessed  by  Dr.  ^lilman — gain  by  such  inventions;  beholds 
thoroughly  by  the  supernatin*al  and  miraculous  in  J(‘wish 
history,  while  lie  evidently  is  not  disposed  to  insist  on  miracle 
as  God’s  method  now  of  meeting  the  conscience.  ^len  lu'lieve 
“  in  miracles,”  he  says  with  great  wisdom,  “  lu'cause  they  are 
religious.  1  doubt  their  becoming  religious  through  the 
belief  in  miracles.”  In  a  noticeable  })assage  in  his  ])reface, 
he  savs  : 


For  at  the  same  time,  and  seemingly  with  e(pial  steps,  the  moral 
and  religious  majesty  of  Christianity  has  expanded  on  the  mind  of 
man.  The  religions  instincts  of  man  liave  t'elt  lhemselv(‘s  more  fully 
and  perfectly  satistied  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I'heae  instincfn  tcill  &till 
cleave  to  those  truths  u’hich  are  the  essence  of  reVajiony  which  are  reli¬ 
gion^  while  that  which  is  temporary,  and  belongs  to  another  period  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  will  gradually  fall  away. 

Christianity,  at  its  first  promulgation  by  our  Lord  and  Jfis  Apostles, 
was  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  the  moral  sense,  the  innate  religiousness 
of  mankind :  not  so  much  to  the  wonder,  the  awe,  the  reverence,  as  to  the 
feelings  more  deeply  seated  in  his  nature — less  to  the  imagination  than  to 
tlie  spiritual  being  of  man.  Its  wonders  (admit  tlie  miracles  to  the 
utmost  extent)  were  rare  and  occasional ;  its  promises,  its  hopes,  its 
remedial,  and  reconciling,  and  sanctifying,  and  self-saciiticing,  and 
sorrow-assuaging,  and  heaven-aspiring  words,  were  addressed  to  the 
universal  human  heart.  Is  not  this,  in  some  degree,  foreshown  in  the 
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(lospel  ?  Ainonp;  the  signs  of  His  coining,  after  having  rocountcii  His 
wonderful  cur(‘S  of  all  diseases  and  inlirmities,  ihe  Saviour  Hevms  to 
ri*if  tuy  to  latj  the  (dtiuKt^e.  stress  on,  the  si  tuple  irortfsj  “  and  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.^^  To  this  moral  test  the  Saviour 
llinisidf  seems  to  suhniit  His  own  wonderful  works.  How  were  HU 
works  to  be  distinguislu  d  from  ihow',  ut  that  time,  thought  equally 
true  and  eipially  wonderful,  only  that  they  wer(‘  ascribed  to  Jieelzeljub, 
the  Spirit  of  Kvil  V  It  was  by  their  beneliceiice,  their  oppugnancy  to 
^.vi! — a  test  cognisable  by,  and  only  cognisable  by,  the  conscience  or 
moral  sense  of  man, 

Tlie  work  ludbre  us,  jiiid  tliat,  rocoutly  iiiiklisliod  and  noliml, 
bv  (  'anon  Staidi‘V,  are  almost  the  only  eoiitributions  to  dewish 
I  listorv  to  wbieh  we  can  readily  reter.  AVe  cannot  anticijiatc 
Ibr  these  volumes  tin' acceptance  of  Staidi'vV.  It  is  remarkable, 
tliat  a  man  who  comnn'uci'd  his  liti'rary  career  as  a  ])oet,  and 
e\('n  achieved  t'lninence  as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  should  convey 
so  lit th' of  the  poi't’s  (dement  to  a  history  so  full  of  striking 
(  haracters  and  sccuus,  as  that  of  the  Jews  ;  but  it  would  ivally 
seem  that  wlnm  In'  ]uirged  hims('lf  from  that  inflation  and  pump 
of  style,  iind  inandiing  grandihapu'iice  of  manner,  which  was 
(diaracteristic  of  his  rythmic  etlbrts,  he  also  abandoned  all 
dis|H)sition  (‘ven  to  merge  the  |)oet  in  the  historian.  In  Stanley, 
th('  scc'iu's  and  idiaracters  are  living  and  actual.  AVo  sus]H‘ct 
that  Milman  is  not,  as  is  tin'  younger  historian,  minutely 
acipiainti'd  with  tin'  land  of  the  Jew's.  The  same  remark  a])plics 
to  tin'  gri'at  incidimts,  the  wars  and  signs,  prophets  and  kings, 
and  tin'  pt'ople  in  general,  t  hi  the  w'hole,  W'e  very  cordially 
comnn'inl  tin'  history  of  Dean  Alilman  to  a  ])lace  In  the  library, 
until  a  betti'r  sludl  take  its  ])lace.  It  is  com])iehensiye.  Tlic 
noti's  are  iVi'ipu'ntly  vi'ry  informing  ;  the  writer  has  eyidently 
a  comph'te  and  full  accpiaintance  with  his  subject,  and  has  added 
to  stori's  ol*  information,  no  doubt  from  year  to  year.  Hut  this 
is  ('iniin'utly  a  study  in  whicdi  the  amazing  ('xcursions  of  modi'i’ii 
critii'isin  in  the  li(*lds  of  egyptology  and  ('thnology,  and  the 
numerous  works  of  the  grc'at  fu*rman  Schools,  are  found 
(‘specially  Indpful,  expanding  and  enlightening.  Shall  W'o  ever 
r('C('ive  a  history  of  the  J('W’s  written  like  the  histories  of 
X('ander  and  Gibhon  ?  And  by  the  w'ay,  how'  amazing  that 
Xi'ander,  hiinselt  a  Jew',  should  haye  passed  by  a  study  and  a 
work  St)  cong('nial  to  his  nationality  and  his  habits  of  mind  and 
thought. 

1  h(‘  history  ot  tlu'  Jew's  is  a  study  ol  surpassing  inteivst  j  their 
henddry  and  anc('stry  is  of  the  incest  distant  and  illustrious 
antiquity;  the  pride  ot*  the  How'ards  and  the  Percys  pales 
before  the  age  of  the  Jew' ;  and  as  they  are  of  the  most  anticpic 
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and  illustrious  raco,  so  tlioy  aro  of  the  i)Uivst  stoc-k  ;  ckosou  by 
the  Alniij4*hty  lluh'i*  of  the  world  as  the  e(nis('r valors  ol  the 
knowlediTe (dll is  unity  and  His  Providenci'.  Tlu'V  were  also  the 
di'positaries  and  treasurers  of  the  o*ivat('st  truths — to  them  were 
(M)nnuitt('d  the  oracles  of  (lod — these  were  the  most  venerable 
of  the  world’s  first  fathei's — and  of  tlu'se  (Mirist  came.  Salvation 
is  of  the  d(‘ws.  (Vrtainly,  too,  as  a  story,  their  history  yields  to 
none  in  life  and  interest/  It  has  eviuythinp;  in  it  that  can  stir 
the  passions  or  stimulate  thoui;ht.  Its  interests  are  as  human  as 
tluw  are  Divine.  Tlnw  are  as  lull  of  the  finest  ]>ivsentations  ot 
iiathos  and  jioetry,  as  t’lmy  are  full  of  topics  for  discussion  of  the 
pndbundc'st  interest  in  morals  and  in  the  art  ot  li^islatioii. 
d'ho  Jews  are,  ])robablv,the  only  unmin«;led  rae(\  boasting  a  hiji;!! 
jmtiipiity.  Their  histciry  leads  lhr(Uij»h  ev(TyoTadati(»n  of  society, 
and  brings  us  into  contact  with  almost  every  nation  which 
euinmands  our  interest  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  mi j;riitorv  pastoral  population  ot  Asia;  14’ypt,  the  ni}hlei ions 
i.areiit  of  arts,  scieiiee,  ami  lej^islation ;  tlie  Arabian  l)('seit;  the 
Ilet)r(‘W  theocracy  under  the  form  of  a  federative  agricultural  rc- 
puhlir* ;  their  kingdom,  powcTful  in  war  and  s}>lcndid  in  pcac'c  ;  llahylon, 
in  its  magniticcMice  ami  downfall ;  (Irccian  arts  and  luxury  endi'uvour- 
ing  to  force  an  unnatural  retinmmmt  within  the  pale  <>t  tln^  rigiu 
Mosaic  institutions;  Homan  arms  waging  an  exterminating  war  with 
tlio  independence  even  of  the  smallest  State's; — it  descends,  at  lengt  i, 
to  all  the  changes  in  the  sociiil  state  of  the  modern  European  and 
Asiatic  nations. 

To  follow  this  pc'oplo  from  the  iiastoral  tent  ot  Abram,  in  the 
spacious  and  level  ])lains  ol  (Jiahh'a — from  those  s(*r('ne  cool 
heights,  where  the  heavenly  bodies  attracti'd  by  their  ghnw  not 
only  observation,  but  worshi}),  from  I  r  ot  the  (  hahh'i's,  \\ lienees 
tlm  father  of  the  faithful  went  forth,  not  kiKJwing  whitlmr  he 
went  ;  to  the  sum])tuous  temple  ot  Solomon,  and  tin;  house  ol 
the  forest  of  1  Lebanon — the  history  ot  the  »Iews  is  the  histoiy 
of  one  (*reed.  Theiv  is  but  one  Almighty'  (lod,  and  theie  is  but 
one  ])eople  under  His  espc'cial  ])r(jtection,  the  di^seendants  ol 
Abraham.  In  no  other  history  is  man  in  his  inlaney  so  ^i\idly 
pri'sented  to  the  mind.  The  evidently'  undesigned  jmssages 
and  coincidi'iices  of  the  Scriptural  story'  arc'  remarkable 
illustrations  of  tlu'  maniuws  ot  the  earliest  ])('o})l(',  and  Abiaham 
and  Jacob  live  before  the  reader  with  singular  distinctness  ; 
incidents .  the  most  trifling  become  illustrative  of  hiimun 
manners,  although  we  should  ])erhaps  dcmiur  to  the  \eidict  ot 
Dr.  Hilman  when  he  says,  that  “even  in  Abraham  we  do  not 
“  find  that  nice' and  lofty' sense  of  veracity'  which  distinguishes  a 
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(ios|u‘l  ?  Ainon"  the  si^ns  of  His  comiiijj:,  after  haviiip;  recounted  His 
wonderful  cures  of  all  diseases  and  infirmities,  llw  Savioi^r  scorns  fo 
rif(f  tuy  tv  lotf  the  nJtluKt^e  stresn  oiiy  tlu‘  simple  wo/vZ-v,  “  it)ul  the  poor 
have  the  Ooftpel  preached  to  them.'^  To  this  moral  test  tlio  Saviour 
liimsidf  seems  to  suhniit  His  own  wonderful  works.  How  wore  His 
works  to  be  distinj^uislu'd  I’roni  ihost',  at  that  time,  thought  (‘qually 
true  and  e<iually  wonderful,  onl}’  that  they  were  ascribed  to  Heelzehub, 
the  Spirit  of  Kvil  V  It  was  hy  llieir  beiielieence,  their  oppuguauey  to 
t.vi! — a  test  cognisable  by,  and  only  cognisable  by,  the  coiiscieiice  or 
moral  sense  of  man. 

The  work  before  us,  and  that,  recently  piiblislicd  and  noli(‘ed, 
bv  Canon  Stanley,  are  almost  the  only  contributions  to  Jevrish 
1 1  istory  to  \vhich  W(‘ can  I'cadily  rcter.  c  cannot  anticij)atc 
for  these  volumes  tlu' acc(‘])tance  of  Stanley^.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  a  man  wb(>  4*ommt‘need  his  lit(‘rary  career  as  a  ])oet,  and 
e\en  achi(‘ved  eminem  e  as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  sluudd  convey 
so  little  of  tln‘ pot't’s  (‘lenient  to  a  history  so  full  of  striking 
characters  and  sciuies,  as  that  of  the  d(‘ws  ;  but  it  would  really 
s(‘(‘m  that  wlnm  he  ])urg(‘d  himsidf  from  that  innation  and  pomp 
(d‘ style,  and  inarching  grandilo(pu‘nce  of  manner,  which  was 
characteristic  of  his  rythmic  efforts,  he  also  abandoned  all 
dis|H)sltion  t‘ven  to  merge  the  po(‘t  in  the  historian.  In  Stanh'V, 
the  semu's  and  characters  are  living  and  actual.  AVe  sus])(‘ct 
that  Milman  is  not,  as  is  tin'  younger  historian,  minutely 
acipiaintcd  with  tin'  land  of  the  »l('ws.  The  same  remark  a])plies 
to  the  giH'at  ineiih'iits,  the  wars  and  signs,  pro})hcts  and  kings, 
and  tin'  pt'ople  in  gi'in'ral.  <  hi  the  wlndc',  we  very  cordially 
cotnnn'inl  tin'  history  of*  ])('an  Milman  to  a  place  in  the  library, 
until  a  bettc'r  shall  take'  its  ])lac('.  It  is  comprehensive.  The 
nott'.s  art'  fn'tpn'iitly  V(*rv  informing  ;  the  writer  has  evidently 
a  comph'te  and  full  actpiainfance  witli  his  subject,  and  has  added 
to  stores  of*  information,  no  doubt  from  year  to  year.  Hut  this 
is  emiin'iitly  a  study  in  which  the  amazing  excursions  of  modern 
eritii'ism  in  the  fii'Ms  of  egyptology  and  ('thnology,  and  the 
numerous  works  of  the  great  Cu'rman  Schools,  are  found 
('spt'cially  In'lpful,  (‘Xpanding  and  enlightening.  Shall  we  ever 
ivci'ive  a  history  of  the  Jews  written  like  the  histories  of 
Xeander  and  (libbon?  And  by  the  way,  how*  amazing  that 
Nt'andi'r,  himsc'lf  a  Ji'w,  should  have  juissed  by  a  study  and  a 
u ork  s»)  congi'iiial  to  his  nationality  and  his  habits  of  mind  and 
llnmght. 

1  h(*  history  of  tlu'  Jews  is  a  study  of  surpassing  interest  5  tlu'ir 
Imnddry  and  anc('stry  is  of  the  most  distant  "^and  illustrious 
antnpnty;  the  pridi'  <^1  the  Howards  and  the  Her(*ys  pales 
iH'fore  the  age  of  the  dew  :  and  as  they  are  of  the  most'  anticpie 
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and  illustrious  race,  so  tlu'V  are  of  the  ])urost  stork  ;  cliosen  by 
ihe  Aliuigbty  Ivulor  of  the  world  as  the  eonsi'rvators  of  the 
k]iowledi»;e(>f  Ilis  unity  and  His  Providence.  Tlu'y  were  also  the 
dei)ositaries  and  treasurers  of  the  oTeatest  truths — to  them  were 
conunittt'd  the  oracles  of  (iod — these  were  the  most  venerable 
of  the  worhPs  tirst  fathei’s — and  of  thes('  (dirist  came.  Salvation 
is  of  the  .lews.  Certainly,  too,  as  a  story,  their  history  yields  to 
none  in  life  and  interest.  It  has  everythin<v  in  it  that  can  stir 
the  passions  or  stimulate  thought.  Its  interests  are  as  human  as 
they  are  Divine.  They  are  as  i'ull  of  the  finest  ])resentations  of 
pathos  and  ])oetry,  as  they  are  full  of  topics  for  discussion  of  the 
profoundest  interest  in  morals  and  in  the  art  of  h'ji^islation. 
Ti  e  Jews  are,  ])r<>hahly,the  oidy  unmin<»led  race,  boasting*  a  hit’ll 
anti(piity.  Their  history  leads  throui»h  evc'ry  ^*radation  of  society, 
and  lirin^’s  us  into  contact  with  almost  eveiy  nation  which 
commands  our  interest  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  luij'riitory  pastoral  [)0[)ulation  ot‘  Asia;  the  myhtcrious 

].arent  of  arts,  science,  and  Icj^islation ;  the  Arabian  Desert;  the 
Hehrew  theocracy  under  the  form  of  a  federative  agricultural  re¬ 
public ;  tlieir  kingdom,  ])o\verful  in  war  and  splendid  in  peace  ;  llahylon, 
in  its  magniticence  and  downfall ;  (Ireeian  arts  and  luxury  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  force  an  unnatural  retinenn'nt  within  the  ]>ale  of  the  rigid 
Mosaic  institutions ;  Uoman  arms  waging  an  exterminating  war  with 
the  independence  even  of  the  smallest  States; — it  di'scends,  at  length, 
to  all  the  changes  in  the  social  state  of  the  modern  Euroi>ean  and 
Asiatic  nations. 

To  follow  this  pcojdo  IVom  tho  pastoral  tout  of  Abram,  in  tho 
spacious  and  level  ])lains  of  (Jialdea — from  those  si'rcme  C(m)1 
heights,  where  the  lu'avtmly  bodies  atti’act(‘d  by  tlu'ir  glory  not 
only  observation,  but  w’orship,  from  Ur  ot*the  ('hahhu  s,  wlieiuu^ 
the  father  of  the  faithful  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  ho 
went  ;  to  the  sumptuous  temj)le  of  Solomon,  and  the  house  of 
tho  forest  of  Lebanon — the  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  history 
of  one  creed.  Thei*e  is  but  one  Almighty  (lod,  and  there  is  but 
one  ])eople  under  His  especial  protection,  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  In  no  other  history  is  man  in  his  infancy^  so  vividly 
jnesented  to  the  mind.  The  evidently  undesigned  ])assage8 
and  coincid('nces  of  the  Scriptui’al  stoiy  are  remarkable 
illustrations  of  tin*  manners  of  the  earliest  ])eo])le,  and  Abraham 
and  Jacob  live  before  tbe  read(T  with  singular  distinctness  ; 
incidents .  the  most  trifling  become  illustrative  of  human 
maimers,  although  W(i  should  ]K‘rhap.s  demur  to  the  verdict  of 
Dr.  Milman  when  he  says,  that  “even  in  Abraham  we  do  not 
“  find  that  nice  and  lofty'  sense  of  veracity  which  distinguishes  a 
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“  state  ot*  society  wliere  the  point  ot*  lioiioiir  lias  a(*([uire(l 
“  intlu(‘nee/’  ( )ii  tlie  eoiitrary,  tlie  cliaraeter  ol‘  Ahrahaiii  seems 
to  us  to  be  tliat,  in(l(‘j)eii(lently  ol’  his  hi<j;h  reli^^ioiis  eliarai'ter, 
(►ftlie  singularly  sensitive  and  lii^di-niinded  pastoral  Sheikh.  We 
yet  sympathize,  however,  with  our  author  in  theleelin^  that  the 
characters  of  the  patriarchs  are  by  no  means  to  be  exemptid 
from  the  judi^ment  of  post (uity,  except in;^  where  they  are  uiuli'r 
th('  express  eoinmandment  of  (iod.  To  the  earliest  records  of 
this  rianarkable  race,  we  think  a  dispassionate  testimonv  will 
not  refuse  to  assign  the  very  hijj^hest  anti([uity.  All  inti'iiial 
evidence,  iVom  minute  particulars,  incidents  and  touches  of 
^•haract(*r,  and  the  laws  of  special  enaetnu'iit,  tend  to  ^ive  the 
earliest  documents  of  the  Ilebri'ws,  what  our  author  calls,  not 
inapprojiriately,  “  a  d(‘sert  origin.”  The  story  of  the  Jews  in 
the  early  IJiblical  a^es  is  a  story  that  piins  by  no  human 
narrative.  We  must  r(‘ally  say  that  Dean  ^lilmaii  has  onlv 
r(‘cit(‘d  thi'  Scriptural  story,  with  no  additional  charm  and  little 
additional  elucidation.  The  life  of  Israiditish  histoiy  is  in  the 
awful  idt'a  of  the  Divine  l)ein^^  “  the  Lord  our  (Jod  is  one  Lord.” 
'I'his  was  th('  origin  of  the  separation  of  the  Father  ot*  the 
haithiul  trom  his  idolatrous  people — this  jj^ave  distinction  to  the 
hoim‘s  lu‘  foundeil  in  the  oak  groves  of  Hebron  and  Sichem— 
this^  st'paiatcd  him  not  only  trom  his  lathei*  s  house,  hut  Ironi 
the  idolat rolls  lire*- woi’shippc'i’s,  and  nature  worshippers  bv  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  Looking  at  the  simple  Jliblieal  reVord,  it 
s(‘(‘ms  amazing  that  any  writer  should,  like  Spinoza,  for  instance, 
attempt  to  show  that  tlu'  sublinu'  and  simple  conception  ot*  the 
(lodhead  was  lirst  madi'  to  dawui  upon  the  mind  of  ^Moses. 
Fpim  the  mimLJ*  Abraham  the  majestic  conception  of  (Iod,  as 
one  immaterial  and  active  personality,  an  a])parition  shajieless 
to  thiMwe,  .seems  (piite  as  ilistinct  as  that  conception  which, 
with  a  more  h‘gal  distinctness,  was  presented  on  Sinai ;  but  onlv 
btraus»‘  mtiuided  to  meet  the  moral  natures  of  a  less  spirit uallv 
exaltcil  p(‘ople.  The  Kabbinists  say  that,  when  Moses  iiasscd 
away  trom  (LkI  with  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  tierv  amnJs 
resistiHl  him,  ready  to  consume  him  birause  they  had  not  the 
Ui\\\  which  they  endeavoured  to  ke(‘p  in  heaven  to  themselves. 

I  he  Lord  at  that  instant  clothed  .Moses  with  the  brightness  of 
His  glorv,  and  said  to  him,  “Since  thev  insist  on  keepim>- the 

law  to  themselves,  give  tluun  an  answer.”  Then  Aloses'^thus 
a(hlre.ssisl  them  :  “  It  is  written  in  the  law,  ^  T  am  the  land  thv 
tuMl  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Ivmit  ^  have 
you  mu  uM  in  lOgypt  or  have  you  been  carried  fnmi  thence, 
tliat  vou  have  neiM  ol  a  law?  It  is  written,  ‘Thou  shalt  have 
other  (uhIs  but  me,  have  you  any  idolatrv  amongst  viai. 
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thiit  vou  nwl  a  law?  It  is  written,  ‘ 'riiou  slialt  not  take  the 
iianio  ot‘  the  Lord  tliy  Clod  in  vJiiu,’  L;‘vo  you  any  Liisinoss 
.jj,joii«r  you  that  rcMiuiivs  the  ohligatioii  ot  an  oath.'^  And  it  is 
said,  ‘  Kc'nu'inht'i’ t ho  Nahhat h,  A(‘.,  liavi*  yon  an\  hd)oin  «nnonu^ 
you  that  you  liavo  no('d  ot*  rest?  It  is  writtcai,  ‘Honour  thy 
lathor  aild  inotlior,’  have  you  any  paronts  to  honour  and 
rospoot  ?  It  is  writton,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  kill,’ is  tlioro  any 
hloodsliodanion^  yon,  that  you  must  have  a  law  ?  It  is  writton, 
‘Thou  shalt  not  oonnnit  adidtory,’  havoyou  woinon  ainonjj:  you, 
that  you  should  want  tho  rostraint  ol*  a  law*?  It  is  wntt('n, 
‘Thou  shalt  not  stoal,’  aro  tlu‘ro  any  o’oods  air.onn*  you  in  tho. 
tirinainont,  that  you  stand  in  not'd  ot*  a  law*?  And  whon  Mosos 
had  rooitod  all  tl‘io  itoins  ot*  tho  tahlos,  tho  ininistorin^^  spirits 
ivnouiH'od  thoir  inistakon  ])rotonsions,  and  yioldod  to  tho  words 
ot'tho  living  (lod,  saving,  “  Lord  our  Kuh'r,  how  glorious  is  thy 
“naino  in  all  tho  lands,  who  oxaltoth  thy  inajosty  ahovo  tho 
hoavonsi  ”  So  say  tho  l{ahhins--not  always  tho  wisost  pooplo 
(»t*  our  raoo  wo  adinit — hut  tho  wisdom  ot  tlu'  ])assago  wt'  luuo 
oitod  it  might  ho  woll  lor  casuists,  like  thost'  who  alTt'ot  t()  st'O 
a  greater  simplioity  in  tlu'  Mosaic  than  in  tho  Ahrahamio  laith, 
to  attain.  It  is  with  thoMosaio  law  as  with  all  laws ;  it  lu'itlu'r 
])ro(*('dos  nor  antioi])atos  sins,  it.  follows  thorn,  for  a  sim])lo  ro\o- 
ivnt  nature  like  that  ot*  Abraham,  the  patriarch  ot*  a  olusti'r  ol* 
simple  and  rovoront  folk,  a  very  dilforont  law  was  lu'i'ih'd,  to 
that  which  was  iiooossary  for  a  mighty  nation,  prosoi\ing,  in 
the  main,  no  donht,  tho  traditions  ot  thoir  lathers,  hnt  iinoKod 
hy  tho  Lotishisms  and  tho  innumorahlo  metaphysical  suhtlotios 
and  social  sins  of  tho]H'o]do,  in  whose'  midst  tlu'V  had  li\od  lot 
many  gonorations  ^  hut  tor  Israel  honc'ath  the' cloud-skii  le'd  e  i<igs 
of  Sinai,  as  for  Abraham  bonoath  tho  magnillce'nt  night  skies  in^ 
tho  midst  of  tho  Mosopotamiaii  deserts,  tho  same  ritual  ot 
olovatod  rovoronco  towards  (lod,  honoure'd  aL\ays  as  tho  In- 
olfablo  One,  tho  inolfablo  name,  and  tho  same  laithluliu'ss  in 
all  human  obligations,  distanced,  in  tho  ri'ligious  and  so(  ial  nia- 
ractor  of  this  mysterious  pe'oph',  all  other  religions  and  polities 

1)11  tho  face  of  tho  earth.  . 

M.  Frank,  in  his  “Oriental  Studios”  says:  “  that  wliie-h 
“  iinmoeliatoly  strikes  us  in  the' books  whie*h  e*ompos(‘  the^  tdel 
“  Tc'stamont,’  is  tho  terms  in  which  tlu'y  s])('ak  of  ( ioel,  the  moral 
“  and  ])e'rsonal  ch,arae*te'r  with  whie'h  tlu'V  royreseui  Him,  with- 
“  out  touching  Ills  nutaphysie'al  attribute's  (that  is  to  sa^ ,  t  lose 
“  which  enter  into  the' ieh'a  e)f  tho  inlinito).  The  epie'stion  is 
“  imt  hero,  as  in  Hridimism  anel  Ibielelhism,  eit  a  ])i  inci|)le'  not 
“  old V  inlinite',  but  absolute'ly  ineh'tinabh',  e)t  a  substjinee*  ^^  l^  lout 
“form  eir  attibutc's,  and,  e'onsoepiontly,  without  ^^ill  *ine  eon- 
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“scioiuv,  wliicli  contouiuls  or  iiiinglos  itself  with  nature.  Tlio 
“(juestion  is  not,  as  in  tlie  theolo'^y  of  flic  ancient  K^vptians, 
‘‘(►f  a  lu‘roic  couple,  stru^^j^linj^  witliout  hope  a«rainst  aii  invin- 
‘‘cihle  enemy;  or  a  inytliolopcal  iiersonitication  with  attri- 
hiites  contrary  to  tlu*  nature  ol  (lod.  The  (piestion  is  not 
“  as  in  the  Ziaida vesta,  of  two  uiu‘(pial  principles,  of  whieh  the 
“best  and  strongest  only  triumphs  in  the  end,  after  havim^ 
‘‘been  e(piall(Ml  and  then  ellaced  during  a  long  period  hv  its 
‘‘ls)Worful  emany  ;  the  (piestion  is,  of  an  only  (or  single)  God 
‘‘  a  voluntary,  int(‘lligent  and  almighty  (\ius(',  the  Creiitor  aiul 
Su|K*rinten{ler  ot  all  beings — whose  power  only  admits  rules 
“  and  limits  from  1 1  is  own  wisdom.’’ 

Dean  Milman  has  devoti'd  some  space  to  the  history  of  Israel 
111  Kgvpt,  hut  it  is  a  section  of  his  work  in  which  we  feel  he  is 
scarcely  ahri'ast  of  tlu*  large  region  of  knowledge  the  subject 
sugg(‘sts;  we  believe  with  him,  t Imre  is  nothing  in  the  nionu- 
mcMital  history  ot  llgypt  wliieli  refuses  to  harmonise  with  the 
-Mosaic  Iiistory ;  we  agree  with  him  too,  in  a  measure  of  desiiair 
in  tlm  making  t lie  synchronisms  of  Kgyptian  and  Hebrew  history 
eipial  the  piycision  of  those  of  the  parallel  histories  of  France 
and  Kn.^daiid.  A\  e  belu've  the  synchronism  is  daily  b('comiie>- 
mor(‘ (‘videiit  ;  but  scepticism  demands  that  the  years  of  Abra” 
liitn,  N'sostris,  and  Mosos,  and  (In-ir  ovciils,  slionld  bo  sottlod 
w.tl,  a  prooisu.n  ..qnal  to  that  with  wliich  wc  aro  able  to  detor- 
miio  the  events  ol  the  rei<;ns  ol'  Louis  X\'I.  or  Gooiw  III  If 
his  bo  not  .lono.  .sooptioisin  will  not  boliovo.  Lerhaps  it  will  not 

I<  i\  "til  not  lose  by  a  ^^roator  or  lossoi'  amount  of  ohronoloo-ioal 
Rlomn.  l..vory  poruHl  of  dowish  hi.torv  su-vo«,s  a  sul.io ot”  f  r 
<'Vl'"-"s  .lissortation.  Israel  in  the  wiblernoss,  tV<'ialIv  the  L  iw 
pvon  on  Mount  S.nai  the  l>roson..o  sh,.wn  in\ho  mmn  't  w^ 
t  u>y  over  p,.rlootly  lulhllo.O  The  shill  of  Ilozalool  wo  are  to 
f  tpjtoso  as  muoh  a  inattor  ol  innnodiatc  inspiration  as  the  most 
oxaltod  w.sdon.ol  the  Law;  the  fringes  and  tas.ids  V  the 

.uil'nis-'T;^  ««  ll>c  Ton  Com- 

S!t‘i:.'t":r'tiio"^^ 

I  i>.iti.  \,ai.  the  y:ioat  auManan  voar  of  the  jubiloo  an  onliro 
Mlema-  is  mamtainod  with  rotor, aioo  t,.  th,dr',,bsorvamF  Tl  ,• 
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more  rational  tlian  that  sucli  a  hallowed  plan  should  rise 
hetoro  the  eonsuinniate  mind  of  the  (Jreat  Legislator,  in  the 
moment  when  antieii)ating-  the  oecupation  of  a  whole  eountry 
and  its  distrihiition  among  the  eoiupierors.  The  law  of  Closes 
has,  we  believe,  never  reeeived  Irom  the  Christ iaii  ehureh  the 
attention  and  homage  to  which  it  isentith'd.  Formed  for  a  wild 
and  rii  gge  d  p(‘(H)le,  ill  some  of  the  earliest  births  of  society, 
construeted  in  all  its  partit  ulars  with  reference  to  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,  it  contains  principles  and  suggestions  not  nnably 
fitted  to  be  the  guiding  lights  of  society  in  any  age.  It  is  a 
mvsterions  and  insol vable  problem,  by  what  process  Israel 
reiiched  its  period  of  magnitieenee  and  splendour  in  the  age  of 
Solomon  ;  the  rearing  of  the  Temple,  the  narrative  eommanding 
the  homage  of  our  faith,  is  as  marvellous  and  mythical  as  the 
rearing  of  the  Tabernacle.  Our  author  well  says,  “it  was  such  an 
“  edifice  as  a  traveller  might  have  expected  to  find  in  Fldorado.^’ 
Its  walls  of  hewn  stone  faced  with  cedar,  carved  with  knobs  and 
flowers.  For  seven  years  and  a-half  this  marvellous  fabrics  rose 
in  silence  ;  timbers  and  stones  of  vast  proportions,  put  together 
without  the  sound  of  any  tool  whatever;  as  llishop  lleber  has 
not  less  truly  than  gracefully  expressed  it  : — 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  mhsehss  tahrie  ^rew.” 

Even  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the  instinct  of  accumulation — 
the  passion  of  the  llothchilds  and  the  Goldschmidts — seemed  to 
have  characterised  the  children  of  Israel  ;  but  the  wealth  of 
Solomon  and  of  his  nation  was,  for  any  monarch  or  age,  over¬ 
whelming  and  wonderful;  although,  no  doubt,  the  accumulation 
rather  of  his  father’s  compiests  than  even  his  own  ('xtensive 
commerce.  Israel  in  the  (lays  of  Solomon  is  a  most  exciting 
subject  of  thought  ;  the  Jews  were  trading  with  all  the  known 
parts  of  the  world — with  Tyre  and  Phoaiicia — most  likidy  with 
the  llritish  Isles— with  African  shores— with  inland  Egypt,  and 
all  along  the  valhws  of  the  Nile  ;  from  Zebulun,  the  haven  for 
ships,  sailed  forth* fleets  for  Ophir — their  East  Indies,  as  Tar- 
shish  was  their  West.  A  busy  life  was  going  on  at  »loj>pa,  and 
as  busy  a  transit  in  the  trade  with  Nabbathean  Arabs  ;  while, 
pushing  far  into  the  centre  of  the  desert,  the  magnificent  king 
subduing  the  Syrian  tribes,  rear(‘d  there  Tadmor,  l^almyra,  and 
Haalbec.  Looking  at  the  extent  of  commerce  and  the  vast  re- 
lations  it  implied,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  figurative  language 
whi(‘h  tells  us,  that  in  Jerusalem  “silver  was  as  stones,  and 
“ci'dar  trees  as  sycamore  trees.” 

Very  soon  all  this  glory  faded,  and  in  vivid  language  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  how. 


a  Ihxhn'U  (\t  the  JriC-^ 


As  the  storm  (hirkem  .1  ovir  the  irel)re\v  kinj^nloms,  th(‘  voiecs  of 
llie  Ihophels  became  louder  and  more  wild.  Those  whose  writin-s 
havo  heeii  preserved  in  our  sacred  volume  now  came  iqjon  the  seene. 
In  their  ma‘;nilit;ent  lyric  odes  we  have  a  poetical  history  ot  these 
inonH'iitous  times,  not  merely  deserihiii*;  the  tall  ol  the  two  Ih'hrew 
nations,  hut  that  of  the  adjacent  kinj;«loms  likewise.  As  each  iude- 
pt'iident  tribe  or  monarchy  was  swallowcal  up  in  the  j^reat  univiMsal 
empire  of  As>yria,  the  setu’s  <d' Judah  watched  the  proj^ress  ot  the  in¬ 
vader,  and  utlere(l  their  sublime  funereal  anthems  over  the  -greatness, 
the  prosperity,  and  ind(‘p(‘ndence  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  Damascus  and 
Tyre.  Tluw  waae  like  the  gnait  tragic  chorus  to  tin?  aw  ful  drama 
which  was  unfolding  itself  to  the  KastcTii  world.  Nor  did  tlu'V  con- 
tine  their  views  to  their  own  internal  affairs,  or  to  their  own  imnu'diato 
neighbourhood.  Jonah  appeared  as  a  man  under  niviiu'  intluence  in 
Nineveh  ;  and  Nahum  describ(‘d  the  subse(pient  fate  ot  that  vast  city 
in  images  which  human  imaginatioti  or  human  language  has  never 
surpa'^seil. 

Dr.  Alilnmii  is  too  prudent  tind  eautious  to  deal  with  any  of 
thos<*  (jiu'stions  wbieli  throw  tlie  ebarni  of  the  niytli  and  the 
niyst(‘rv  round  the  history  (►f  Isratd  ;  In*  does  not  dwadl  lono-  on 
till' dispersion  of  the  ten  trilu's;  the  people  wlioni  vivid  ima¬ 
ginations  hoed  to  l*ollow  into  remote  and  inaeeessihle  re¬ 
gions,  where  they  still  wait  tlieir  restoration  to  J*alestin('.  lie 
doi's  not  discuss  any  t>f  the  favourite  theories  of  niodcu’ii  time's, 
as  to  tlu'ir  idi'iitity  with  Ailghaus  in  India,  Nortli  American 
Indians  or  Saxe)ns.  Dr.  Milman  never  all()w\s  his  laitli  to  ho 
t'asily  imposi'd  upon  by  plausibilities,  hut  lie  illiist rate's  tlie 
eh'strueaieui  of  the  army  ed*  Sennae*herih,  IVeun  a  remarkable 
e  las>i(‘al  ee)ine*ide'ne*e.  (  hir  readt'rs  are'  aware'  that  I le'reieieitus 
re'h  I's  te)  this  gre'at  miraede',  ase-rihing  tlieir  eh'siruet ieni  ve'iv 
ah.u'.relly  tei  a  numlu'r  of*  fie'ld  mice'  gnawing  asunder  tlie'ir 
epii\ers  anel  he»w-st rings.  Dr.  Alilman  has  ])ointed  tei  erne'  e)f 
tlle«.'  .•oiiieueleiie'e's  sei  e»ft('n  eemfiriiiing  Se*rij)tnral  steiry  ;  it  see'iiis, 
aee'eireling  te>  I le»rajipe»le),  the'  mouse  wuis  tlie  l\g\ptian  hiere)- 
glyphie*  syiiihe)!  of  a  tedal  elestruet ieui.  I D'roelotus  wuis,  iieideuiht, 
mislt'el  by  this;  he'  saw'  the'  shie'lel,  the  epiiver  and  tlu'  beiw’,  the 
symbols  for  a  gre'at  army,  in  eemjunetiem  with  tlie  field  niemse', 
anel  tlu'ii  suppeesi'el  this  te)  he  tlu*  minister  e)f  their  destrne'tiein, 
confusing  the*  synihe)!  of  ee^niph'teiu'ss  with  the  cause.  A\  o  eaii- 
ne»t  hut  ne»tiee  u])e)ti  tliis,  Imw'  eiften  seinu*  such  little  roafling  not 
e)iil\  e'oiilirnis  a  Se*riptural  steiry,  hut  tlirejw’s  light  u])on  a 
dltlie*idt\  ;  the*  state'tiie'iit  eil  1  leu'eideet us  se'e'iiu'd  te)  iis  niar\'e'lle)ns, 
wlu'ii  wi'  ri'ael  it  as  hoys;  the*  rc'aeling  e)f  Dean  Alilnian  plainlv 
reveals  tlie'e*aii>e  e)f  tlu*  garrulous  ohl  Athenian’s  mistake. 

As  We*  ha\e'  lu'itlu'i*  inte'ntie)n  iieir  space  fe)r  the  purpe)si'  ed 
ie\u*wing  tlu*  wlueh*  ee)tirs('  e)l  Jew’isli  history,  anel  as  it  may  he 
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Drosuiiu'il  thiit  tlio  succession  of  kings  and  events  is  well  known 
ilnouuU  tlH-  stream  of  Scriptural  narrative  to  most  ol  our 
readers,  W(‘  hurry  over  the  pagt-s  of  the  story.  It  is  nmst  re- 
niarkahle,  that  the  history  is  from  the  earliest  period  one  long 
succession  of.leremias,  .No  nation  ever  sntfered  so  much:  the 
tirst  period  of  the  history  as  a  nation,  closes  with  the  llahy- 
huiian  ca|)tivitv,  hut  th(>  niiraculousness  we  have  attrihuted 
to  thi'ir  origin  and  their  history  accompanies  thein  in  their 
di-pcrsioii  ;  7hev  remain  a  separate  people,  dividi'd  from  then- 
native  country  ;‘they  are  still  .lews  ;  their  law  and  their  religion 
hecame  the  principh's  of  inext iiiguishahh-  nationality.  1  hoy 
iiassed  from  their  irregnlar  and  picturesipie  mountain  city,  Irom 
its  uncipial  heights,  looking  down  into  its  deep  and  pn-eipitoiis 
ravines:  they  entered  the  vast  sipiare  level  city  of  liahylon, 
occupying  hoth  sides  of  the  hroail  Kuphrati s,  the  city  ititer- 
sected  hv  straight  canals,  iiitd  bordered  by  rows  ol  willows,  the 
colossal  temple  of  the  Chaldean  liel  rising  front  the  plain,  with 
its  st upc'iulous  storios  or  towers;  tlu‘  jKilaci'  ot  tlu'  >\- 

loiiiau  king's,  more  tliaii  twiee  tlie  size  ol*  the  whole  city,  cover¬ 
ing  eight  miles,  with  its  hanging  gaiuhais,  hnllt  on  arched 
ti'iraces,  each  rising  above  the  othi'i*,  and  rich  in  all  the 
luxuries  of  artilicial  cnltivation.  How  dillerent  from  the  snnny 
clilis  of  thi‘ir  own  land,  wlu're  tlu'  olive  and  tlu'  Nine  giew 
spontaiieouslv,  and  the  cool  shady  and  seclii(h'd  valh'vs,  Nvhere 
thev  could  ahvays  hnd  a  shelter  from  the  hurning  noon.  iSo 
woiuhn*  that  in  such  scmies,  in  the  pathetic  language  ot  tlu'ii 
own  hymns,  “  I>v  the  rivers  ot  Hahylon  they  sat  down  »in( 
w’(‘pt,  w'ht'ii  thev  rt'inemhered  /ion.  Judea  Nsas  ncNt'i  Ha  \ 
it'siJf  ugain.  Dean  Hilman,  in  referring  to  this  period,  tak(‘s  up 
tlu'  sceptical  viewv  of  tlu'  Hook  ot  Danii'l,  hut  lu'  adduc('s  nothing 
lU'w  in  the  argument  ;  h(‘  throws  the  whole  i)aragra])h  into  the 
form  of  a  not(',  Nvhich  is  very  freipiently  the  case  with  manv  ot 
tlu‘  most  int(.*rest ing  piissages  in  his  volunu's,  thus  sc'paratmg 
them  tVom  the  stri'ani  ot*  his  history.  II('  lias  no  hesitancN  in 
giving  lull  eontidi'iicc'  to  tlu*  hook  ot  Daniel  as  in  th('  main 
iiistoricallv  triu',  and  his  criticisms  in  this  matter  are  onl}  the 
rctiiu'inents  ol*  those  nice  shades  ot  philological  analysis  h\ 
Nvhich  wc'  have  learned  in  tlu'so  latti'r  days  to  ])r<)nounce  oni 
judgments  upon  th(‘  most  venerahle  docunu'nts  ot  anti(juit\.^ 
The  hook  of  Dallied  is  th(‘  most  vast  and  inipo'^ing  structuH'  ot 
orieuital  lite'rary  magnilicenct'  and  imagination  N\hich  las 
come  (hovn  to  us  ;  hut  thriuigh  th(‘  y(‘ars  ot  captivitN  and  i<- 
turu  W(‘  hurrv  on,  onlv  reanarking,  that  Nve  pix'suiiK*  tiom  t  le 
place  of  Dr.  ^lilman’s  ‘criticism,  tliat  he  as.signs  to  this  period 
the  hook  of  Joh— a  literary  verdict  to  wdiiedi  Nve  should  oppose 
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the  most  o^ravo  and  eomplete  objections  ;  from  tlio  return  of  tlio 
♦lews,  ami  tlic  n'storation  of  tlieir  temple,  flows  on  a  succession 
<»f  circumstances  of  the  liigliest  order  of  liistorical  romance’ 
they  do  not  helono:  to  tlie  Scriptural  story,  and  theielbro  our  ac¬ 
ceptation  or  rejection  of  tlieni  does  not  involve  our  faith ;  such 
for  instance  as  the  entrance  of  Alexander  the  Great  into 
derusalenu  where  in  a  vision,  (iod  commanded  Jaddua  tlio 
lii^h-priest  to  hanj^  out  garlands,  and  forth  in  pontifical 
robes,  to  meet  the  coiupieror,  witli  tlie  priests  in  their  cere¬ 
monial  attire,  and  the  peo})le  in  wliito  garments;  and  as  tlie 
solemn  procession  passed  on,  we  are  told,  no  sooner  liad  Alexander 
beheld  the  hijrli-priest  in  his  liyacinthine  robes,  embroidered 
\\ith  ^old,  and  with  a  turban  and  its  golden  frontlet,  and  the 
holy  name  inscribed  there  in  jj^olden  characters,  than  he  fell 
down  prostrate;  and  adored  betbre  the  holy  name.  We  read 
that  his  attendants  were  lost  in  amaxement;  the  riiauiicians  and 
lialdeans  had  been  eac^orly  (‘xpecting  the  command  to  disperse 
the  inunitude,  and  to  commence  the  work  of  lulho^e.  The 
kings  who  stood  around  doubted  if  the  monarch  was  in 
Ills  stuises,  and  Ihirmenio,  that  favoured  friend,  eiKiuircd  of  his 
royal  niastor  “  wl.y  l.cMvl.om  all  tlio  world  worshippod,  slioul.l 
..rsh.p  1.0  hioh-pnest.”  “  I  worship,”  sai.l  the  monarch, 
iiot  the  h.oh  pnost,  but  h.s  God;  in  a  vision  at  Dios,  in 
Mao(>donia,  that  in  that  vory  divss  appeared  to  mo, 

_  exhort. no_  mo  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  and  acliiovo  the  .-ompicst 
.-.s  a.  Alexander  then  took  the  ln>h-priest  hvthc  hand, 
.mil  looether  they  ...itereil  t  he  city,  and  sacritiec  was  ottered  ;  and 
e  •‘^  ■-Pnest  read  ti,  him  the  hook  of  Daniel,  showing  to  hi... 
nophecy  winch  declared  how  a  Greek  should  omDi.ow 

M.hie,  ed  to  he.-y  c..t.c.s.n,  hat  ,t  is  only  one  of  many  sncl. 
Icfrc.ds  a.id  marvels  ha..o,„.  ,,.....,1  the  holy  city.  As  ti..ies  of 

.hsastera}ra...app.-oached-h..twhatti.neswerenotdisast,-(...sf^- 

lint»*iiislio/l  •  oo  -c  •  1  i*  V  ''US  sometimes  ex- 

\nli(H*him  nnrfotit  ,  persecution  bv 

nils,  poitiMitous  omens  stnulo  i  ^ 

stvn  ‘ill  •ibl  i7.>  xvi'tl,  1  f  he  heavens,  thev  were 

.les,  rilH  i.  ,1.  f";>''7"';nn.ckle.-s ;  the  wild  funult 

heave'r-MlIb  ^laceah.is,  raj,ed  over  the 

i<  a,  1  •  r  I  •  tioojis  of  horsemen  in  arriv  with  the 
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“of  swords,  and  casting  of  darts,  and  ^liltoring  of  p)ldon  orna- 
“nionts  and  liarnoss  ol  all  sorts.  W  lunvtdre  ('vory  man  pravod 
“  that  that  apparition  mi^ht  turn  to  i,n»od.”  That  ai)parition  did 
not  turn  to  ^ood.  Antiochus  (‘iiton'd  Joi’usaloin,  and  in  tliroc 
days  put  to  doatli  forty  tliousand  ol*  tho  inliahitants,  and  soizod 
MS  many  more  to  ho  sold  as  slavos.  I  lo  onti'n'd  ov(‘rv  oourt  of  tlio 
l(‘ni])lo,  pillaovd  tlio  tivasury  ;  soizod  all  tho  saorod  utonsils,  the 
n^oidon  oandlostiok,  tho  t{d>lo  of  sh(‘wl)roa(l,  tho  altar  of  inoonso  ; 
ooinmaiidod  a  gavat  sow  to  ho  saoi’itha'd  on  tho  altar  of  hurnt- 
oif(‘rin^s,  j)art  ol'thollosh  to  ho  hoilod,  and  tho  licjuor  l‘rom  thonn- 
oloan  animal  to  ho  spiinklod  ovor  ovorypart  of  tho  tomplo,  thus 
dosooratiiio-  tho  spot  tho  dows  had  for  oonturios  ro^ardc'd  as  tin' 
most  holyol'tho  whole  univorso,  with  tho  most  odious  dotilomont. 
It  was  soon  aftor  this,  tho  hannorof  tho  Maooahooswas  raisod — 
a  name  ot  whii*h  tho  oi’ii»an  is  (juito  doid)tl'ul — some  assort inp; 
tliat  it  was  lorniod  Inun  tlio  oonoludinp*  lottors  ol*  a  sontonoo  in  tlu' 
t'lovonth  vorso  of  tho  tifti'onth  ohajitor  of  hkxodus,  “  Mi  (\imo 
ka  Ihialim  ♦lohovah,’^  sipaiilyinp^  “  \\  ho  is  like  thoo  amonp*  tho 
(lods, ( )  Jehovah.”  Thodi'ods  oi*»Iudas  Maooahous are  wcJl  known. 
Il(‘  roused  tho  I'Xjiirinp;  spirit  of  tho  Jewish  nation,  lu*  marohod 
on  from  ooiKj Host  to  oompiost,  soattorinp^  with  his  hi-avo  army 
ol  1(1,000,  the  host  of  JiVoias  of()0,000  foot  and  OOOO  liorso  ;  ho 
ontorod  tho  ruined  and  dosolato  Jorusahun,  in  whoso  courts  they 
found  shrubs  ^rowinp*  like  tho  underwood  of  a  forest  ;  every 
part  ol  tho  saorod  tomplo  jirofanod  and  all  tlu' priestly  ohambors 
thrown  down.  With  wild  lamentations  and  tho  sound  of 
martial  trumjiots,  they  mingh'd  their  jirayors  and  their  praises 
to  the  Clod  ot  their  lathers.  »ludas  rose  like  tho  avenging  sjiirit 
ol  his  nation,  ho  ro-ostablished  a  ])oworful  state  in  Judea, repaired 
and  fortitiod  tho  saoivd  odilioo,  ])uritied  the  oily  fi*om  the 
])rolanation  of  the  heathen,  eonstruotod  a  now  altar,  and 
roplaood  on  it  tho  booty  taken  from  tho  enemy,  tho  saorod 
vosols  ;  thus  by  tho  valour  of  the  ^Iae(‘abees  tho  poojile  won^ 
reoalh'd  Ironi  an  almost  lost  jiolitioal  oxislc'iioo.  ( inee  again  the 
[irowessof  the  brave  leader  was  ti  ied;  when  Ijyeias  again  souglit 
the  subjugation  of  Judea  ;  when  “the  army  in  radiant  armour 
“  made  tho  mountains  to  glisten,  and  seem  like  lamps  of  tire 
but  wherever  the  in  vincible  tludas  fought,  tho  Israelites  were 
suocosshil.  At  last  the  Syrians  wen*  (‘onip(*llod  to  yield,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  full  libc'rty  to  worship  was  guarantc’od 
to  the  Jew.s,  and  they  wore  iiermitted  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws. 

1  ho  history  of  tho  Ji'ws  is  .strc'wii  with  aiucdotes  and  h'gonds 
which  are  not  so  well  known  to  us  as  the  similar  stori(‘s  in  the 
]>ages  of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Thus  when  the 
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(lays — iicv(*r  Ihr  rcinoNrd — of  tlu'  reverses  eaiiic  again,  wIumi 
PoinjM'v  assaultc^l  the  city  and  the  temple,  the  ])riests 
W(*re  (•nij)loyed  in  tlu'  daily  saeriliee ;  unmoved  by  the  t(‘rror 
and  confusion  and  cai-nage  around.  Wlien  the  gr(‘at  Ivoniaii 
^naicral  entered  the  temple,  his  eondiiet  excited  at  once  the 
horr(»r  and  the  admiration  of  the  Jews,  lie  siii’veved  eveay 
])art,  p(*n(“t]-at(*d  and  profaned  witli  his  heathen  ])resenee,  evi'li 
till'  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  the  j)ri(\st  enteriHl  oidy  once  u 
year.  Hut  how  grt'at  was  his  astonishnK'iit  to  find  this 
mystm  ious  sanctuary  entirc'ly  (‘m[>ty,  with  no  statue  oi*  Ibrm  or 
symi)ol  of  tli(‘  Deit  y,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated.  So  through  the 
y(‘ars  of  almost  unbroken  adversity  glides  the  stream  of  tlic 
histoi-y.  Disastious  to  tluMiiselves,  the  Jews  had  the  dark  and 
melancholy  satisiaction  of  feeling,  that  they  must  be  beneath 
Diviiii'  prot(‘ction,  as  th(‘y  notici'd  how  almost  invariably  their 
wnr.st  (‘n(‘mi(‘s  w('i-e  mark(*d  Ibr  disastc'r  and  disgrac(‘.  Dr. 
^lihnan  dwells  at  hmgth  on  the  history  of  Herod  the  Great,  the 
last  indc'piMidtMil  soyereign  ot  Ihdestino;  a  soy(‘reign  in  whom 
all  th(‘  succivsses  of  majt'sty  minglt'd  with  all  the  domestic 
iniMU-ies  and  horrors  of  domestic  cruelty,  so  common  in  the  lives 
of  Orioiital  princ(‘s.  The  murderer  of  the  innocents— a  crime  too 
insignilicant  t(>  excite,  amidst  a  stream  of  crimes,  mucli  attention 
or  siMisat  ion,  died,  after  labouring  by  scTvility  to  lloine  to  iiicivase 
the  inagnitlccnce  of  his  country,  in  great  toVments,  with  a  dying 
rcqui'st  that  on  his  dimth  all  the  chief  families  should  be 
UMssacuMl.  ^\nd  although  this  recpiest  was  not  complied  with, 
disiumsing  (h'athand  lif(‘  liluTally  in  the  last  ex])iring  moments. 

i  h('  alliance^  with  Honu'  brought  innumerable  woes  to  the 
Jt'ws.  Sonu'tinms  thos(‘  wry  wik's  s('em  to  partake  of  the 
ludicrous  ;  in  no  instanc(‘  nnov  remarkably  illustrating  this,  than 
Ill  thf  Cllurl  Iiiiidi-  liy  ilu>  mail  vault v  i.f  ('iili-iila  to  imicuro  for 
liiiiiM'll  ilviticatioii  in  tlu«  .lowisli  toniplo.  Ho  aooiisod  tlio  Jows 
■  d  l-oiiiir  111!'  only  niition  wlii.di  laid  ivl'usod  to  saoritioo  to  liini. 

ill.- .lows  nils. . ..oiviiijr  tlio  .liaro'o,  inoini.tlv  doohircl  tlnit  tliov 

laid  iliio..tini('ssaonti..,Hl  for  ilio  wolfaro  of  the  Kinpoior.  “lie  i‘t 
••  .s.>.  ivjoinod  ho.  “yo  Inivo  saorillood  forinoiind  not  toino  ”  Wv 
doiiot  won.lor  whoii  wo  are  told  tliat,  upon  tills  sin-Milarlyniodost 
<;\l>r.>ssi„n,  the  jiriost  stood  a-hiist  and  troinhllniV.  The 
iiit.-ivi,.w  with  the  laniioror  was  Indood  rldloiiloiis,  If  It  wiis 
toiirlnl.  I.ivakin,^'  away  troni  the  oonvorsatl.jii,  ho  ran  tliroii'di 
iho  ohaiiihors  ,.|  il„.  pala.-o,  and  invsontly  rotnrnod  oxolalniliiir, 
^^  hy  IS  11  yon  .1.1  n.it  oat  pork  >  "  the  whole  oonrt  hurst  Into 
kiii^  Iter,  th.-.lows  toniiHaatoly  ropll,.,l :  ••  Didoront  nations  havo 

d>ll.'r.mt  iisa,ir,-s.s,,niod,.n.it  oat  land..’’  “Thovaro.p.ltorl.dit,” 
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-aid  the  hniiKTor.  “it  is  insipid  moat;”  and  then  he 
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wildlv  about  the  palace.  Tliivats,  liowover,  and  madness,  iaiU'd  to 
move  tlu'  invincible  dews.  “  You,  are  those  enemies  ot'tbe  (  Jods,^* 
licsaid,  “  wboalone  ret‘usctoacknowled<;(‘  mydivinity,and  worslii]) 
“  a  Dcil  V  whose  nanu‘  you  dare  not  i)ronounc(‘  and  then  to  their 
horror  he  uttered,  we  may  imagine  how,  the  inellahle  name. 
At  last,  the  audience  came  to  an  end;  the  d(‘ws  were  j^lad  to 
esca])e  with  their  lives,  and  (/alio'ula  ('xclaimed  as  he  saw  the 
last  ot’them :  “  Well,  alter  all,  they  do  not  seem  so  had,  only  a  j>oor 
“  loolish  peojde  who  cannot  believe  that  I  am  a  ^‘od.^’  Far  darkm* 
(lavs  drew  on,  the  years  indeed  evt'ii  waning*  to  a  close  in  which 
.Icrusahan  should  he  a  city,  and  Judea,  even  as  a  dependency, 
recorded  anion^*  the  nations,  those  wild  and  snatchy  rra^-meiits ol* 
heroism  and  ma^*namity — which  mark  rather  a  dyini*;  than  a 
orowim;;  ])eoj)le — broke'  forth  from  time  to  time  ;  and  we  may 
allow  Dean  Oilman,  whom  we  have  ])ermitt('d  hut  sc'ldom  to 
illustrate  by  his  own  words  our  ivmaj’ks  upon  his  volunu's,  to 
recite  one  of  those  instance's  of  hold,  brave',  revolt  against  unjust 
jiower,  in  the  story  of  Asinai  and  Anilai. 


It  mi^ht  socia  as  if  the  skirts  of  th:it  tronicndoiis  tcinpe'st,  whiedi 
Avas  slowly  jrathcriii;;  over  the*  native  country  and  tin*  nu*tr()j)olis  of 
tlu*  Jewish  nation,  hroki*,  and  dischai\i;ed  their  lieavy  clouds  of  ruin 
and  desolation  successively  over  each  of  the  more  e()nsid('rahle*, 
thou{;h  remote,  setthaneuits  of  the  d(*voted  people.  The  Jews  of 
hahylonia  liad  now  their  turn.  There  is  something  /ery  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  this  race,  for  the  most  part  de'sci'iidants  of  those 
fainilies  whicli  had  redused  to  listen  to  the  summons  of  /orohuhel, 
Kzi’a,  and  Xehomiah,  and  to  return  to  the  possession  of  their  native 
comdry.  It  was,  ])erhaps,  natural  that  nnai  horn  in  a  foreijj;n 
region,  and  knowing  the  lovely  land  of  tiu'ir  ancestors  only  hy  tradition, 
or  hy  the  half-ldigott(‘n  descriptions  of  thoir  de})arted  parents,  should 
hesitate  to  ahandon  their  liouses,  their  li(*lds,  and  their  possessions,  in 
the  hos[)itahlo  country  to  which  their  fathers  had  hi'cn  transported  hy 
force,  hut  where  tlu'y  themselves  liad  hecome  naturalized.  Hut  the 
sine,nlar  ])Mrt  of  th(‘ir  history  is  this :  that  thou;»h  \viltinj»  aliiais  from 
tlu'ir  nativi*  Jkdestine,  they  n'lnaiiu'd  Jc'ws  in  ( haraeter  and  reli'^ion  ; 
they  continued  to  he  a  se])arate  ]»eopl(‘,  and  refused  to  minj;h?  them¬ 
selves  with  the  ])Opulation  of  the  country  in  which  tlu'y  were  doini- 
ciliati'd.  While  tliose  who  rtiturned  to  the  Holy  Land  were  in 
danjiier  of  formiii'i:  n  mixed  race,  hy  intermarriages  with  the  neigli- 
houring  tribes,  wliich  it  rccpiirc'd  all  the  sternest  ex(‘rcise  of  authority 
in  their  rulers  to  prevent,  the  Ikih^'lonian  Jews  were  still  as  distinct 
a  ])eople  as  the  whole  race  of  Israel  lias  been  since  the  final  dispersion. 
They  adliered  togetlu'r,  though  wanting  as  well  the  bond  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  as  the  deep  n'ligious  liope  of  restoration  to  tlie  promised  land  in 
more  than  their  amumit  glory ;  for  this  hope  was  obviously  not  strong 
(‘iiough  to  induce  tlu'in  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity 
of  return,  at  the  price  of  their  possessions  in  the  Median  dominions. 
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Xor  did  they,  like  tlie  Jews  of  Alexandria,  become  in  any  degree  in¬ 
dependent  of  tlic  great  j)lace  of  national  worship  ;  they  were  as  rigid 
Jews  as  if  they  had  grown  np  within  sight  of  the  Temple.  J'licy 
still  looked  to  tile  Holy  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  their 
faith; — they  regularly  sent  their  eontrihutions  to  its  sujiport.  The 
passionate  attaehimait  to  tlieir  native  country  gave  ])lace  to  a  more 
remote,  though  still  juolound,  attachment  to  the  religious  capital  of 
their  ])(‘<)ple.  The  Temple  became  wliat  the  Caaba  of  Mecca  is  to  the 
Mohammedans,  the  object  of  the  profoundest  reverence,  and  sometimes 
of  a  ])ious  pilgrimage  ;  hut  the  land  of  their  fathers  had  lost  its  hold 
on  th(‘ir  aliections; — thay  had  no  desire  to  exchange  the  level  idains 
of  Kahylonia  for  the  rich  pastures,  the  golden  cornlields,  or  the  rocky 
vimwards  of  (ialilee  and  Judiea.  This  Ihibyloniaii  settlement  was  so 
numerous  and  llourishing,  that  Thilo  more  than  once  intimates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  their  inarching  in  such  force  to  the  assistance  of  their 
brethren  in  Talestine,  in  case  the  Roman  opjiression  was  carriinl  to 
excess,  as  to  make  the  fate  of  the  war  very  doubtful.  Their  chief 
city,  Neaide,  was  strongly  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  almost  surrounded  the  town.  Here,  in  a  ])lace  impregnable  to 
the  rarthian  robbers,  the  Jews  of  Mesojiotamia  had  made  a  sort  of 
treasury,  in  which  they  laid  up  the  tribute  of  two  drachmas  a  head, 
whieli  was  received  for  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and  at  stated  iu- 
tmvals  translerred  to  Jerusalem.  In  this  city  were  two  orj»han8, 
named  Asinai  and  Anilai,  who  Imd  been  breil  up  as  weavi?rs,  probahlv 
of  those  rich  st nils  for  which  liahylonia  was  so  long  celebrated.  On 
some  ill-usage  from  the  master-manufacturer,  they  lied  to  a  low  dis- 
triit  between  two  branches  of  the  river,  where  there  were  rich 
imaidows,  and  a  jdace  whi‘re  the  shephenls  us(mI  to  lay  u})  their  stores 
for  the  winttu*.  There  a  number  ot  imligent  and  discontented  youths 
gathered  around  them,  and  they  became  the  captains  of  a  Ibrinidahle 
band  of  robbers,  'i'hey  Imilt  a  strong  fortress,  si  curcd  by  the  marshes 
around,  and  levied  tribute  on  the  shepherds,  whom,  however,  the} 
defrnde<l  from  all  other  assailants.  The  Satrap  of  Babylon  determined 
to  suppress  them,  and  seized  the  favourable  opportunity  of  the  Sabbath 
lor  his  attai  k.  Asinai  hajipent'd  to  be  reposing  among  a  nuinber  of  his 
followers,  whose  arms  lay  scattered  around; — he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
“  I  hear  the  tramping  of  liorses  ;  it  must  be  more  than  a  troop  of  wild 
ones  in  their  pastures,  for  1  hear  likewise  the  jingling  of  the  bridles!  ” 
Spies  were  sent  out,  and  the  whole  band  determined  to  sacrifice  their 
ri'spect  lor  the  Sabbath  to  their  self-preservation.  They  attacked  and 
defeated  their  assailants  with  great  slaughter.  Artabanus,  the  King 
of  Tarthia,  heard  witli  admiratian  of  their  extiaordinary  valour,  and 
sent  to  offer  terms  of  accommodation.  Anilai  was  sent  to  the  court, 
where  the  king  pledging  his  juu'sonal  honour  for  their  security,  Asinai 
was  luTsuaihal  to  follow  him.  J  he  king  received  them  with  great 
courtesy,  admired  their  singnilar  corporal  strength  and  activity,  and  re¬ 
fused  all  the  secret  solicitations  of  his  officers  to  rid  himself  bv  treachery 
ot  such  dangerous  men.  IH;  even  appointed  Asinai  to  the  supreme 
command  in  Babylonia,  with  strict  injunctions  to  suppress  all 
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robbers.  Asiuai  couclucted  himself  with  eciuul  vigour  and  prudence, 
and  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  wealth  and  power.  Ihit  weaUh  and 
i)ower  leil  to  their  usual  conse(pienees,  insolence  and  injustice.  Anilui 
became  enamoured  of  the  wite  of  a  Parthian  chieftain,  whom  ho 
excited  to  hostilities,  and  slew,  'rids  woman,  to  the  great  ofhmce 
of  the  Jews,  adluavd  to  the  Parthian  religion.  Tlie  Jews  strongdy 
urged  on  the  brother,  Asinai,  the  imperative  necessity  of  preventing 
tl/is  hreach  of  the  law  in  his  own  family.  Asinui  at  lengtii  strongly 
r('nu)nstrat('d  with  his  brother,  and  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  the 
woman,  llis  remonstrances  were  fatal  to  hims(*lt ;  tor  the  Parthian 
woman,  ap])rehendiiig  some  further  exercise  ot  authority,  poisoned 
Asiiiai;  and  thus  the  supreme  authority  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Aidlai.  Anilai,  with  ecpial  bravery,  but  tar  less  prudence  and  virtue 
than  his  brother,  attacked  the  territory  of  Mitliridates,  a  1‘artbian 
chieftain  of  the  highest  rank  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  king, 
surprised  him  by  an  unexpected  attack  on  the  Sabbath,  and  took  him 
prisoner.  Contrary  to  the  mlvicc  of  his  more  desj)erate  associates,  h(j 
refused  to  ])ut  the  C!iptive  to  death,  and  released  him.  The  royal 
wife  of  Mithridates,  furious  at  the  disgrace,  instigate(l  her  husband 
to  revenge;  and  they  assembled  considerable  forces.  Anilai,  disdaining 
to  rely  on  the  strength  of  his  marshes,  advanced  a  great  way  into  the 
])l!iins,  where  his  troops  sulfered  grievously  from  want  of  water.  In 
this  state  they  were  attacked  by  Mithridates,  and  totally  d(‘feat(‘d.  Put 
desperate  adventurers  llocked  Irom  all  (juarters  to  the  standard  ot  Anilai ; 
his  losses  were  specdilv  restored,  ami  he  waged  a  marauding  ^^ar  and 
carried  lire  and  sword  into  the  Pahylonian  villages.  The  Pabylonians 
sent  to  Nearda,  the  chied'  settlement  of  the  Jews,  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Anilai.  'Phose  in  Noarda  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  com])ly  with 
this  order.  At  length  the  Pabylonians  surprised  tlui  camp  of  the 
robber,  when  his  soldiers  wore  sunk  in  debauchery  and  sle(*p,  slew  the 
whole  hand,  and  Anilai  himself. 

The  close  we  may  suppose  to  he  familiar  to  most  of  our 
rc'uders.  The  deeds  ol  »Iohii  ot  (jiscliala,  the  pait  playc'd  Py 
Josephus  in  that  cruel  sieg;e — alone  in  its  horrors  in  the  stones 
of  all  sieges — the  slaughter  on  mount  (ieri/im,  the  sallies  of  the 
distressed  tdrees,  the  battering  ot  the  walls,  the  retieut  upon 
the  Temple,  the  siege  of  the  Temple;  the  voices  of  pr<>phets, 
wlu),  however  called  talse,  wore  true  enough  in  their  anniineiations 
of  the  overhanging  doom  ;  the  visions  ot  strange  swords  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  heavens,  and  armies  tigbting  in  the  air ,  the  opening 
ofCie  great  gate  without  hands  ;  the  tingling  whispers  thrilling 
along  the  walls  of  the  Temple  among  the  shivering  worshippers 
in  the  sanctiiarv,  “  Arise,  let  us  go  lienee, the  w  ild  sliri(‘k  ot 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Annas,  “  AV^ie  to  the  eity,^’  ending  in  the  sti  I 
more  frantic  cry,  “  Woe  to  inyself,’"  as  lie  was  struck  d(‘ad  with 
a  stone;  then  tlie  entrance  ot  the  Homan  army,  then  the  toich 
that  fell  upon  tlie  beautiful  Temple,  which  Titus  yet  desired  to 
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spare;  then  tlie  story  of  the  wild  liavoe,  eoinplctiii"  thodest  ruc¬ 
tion  of  lU'arly  a  niillion  and  a-half  of  lives,  and  the  leading  of 
a  lmndr(‘d  thousand  away  into  captivity;  and  then  eanie  the 
;4‘«»r‘4:(‘ous  triumph  of  Titus,  the  ma^nilieent  ])a‘^eaiit  throiij^h 
th(‘  Koiuan  capital,  in  which,  aiuon;^^  the  spoils,  the  gol(l(‘n 
table,  ami  the  seveii-hranched  candlestick,  and  the  l>ook  of  the 
Law  were'  lH)rne  in  proctvssion  ;  and  so  was  Jerusalem  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles.  In  the  teiinination  of  the  wai,  we  are 
interesti'd  in  the  history  of  Josejdius:  to  him  Titus  behaved, 
alter  his  surrender,  in  the  most  (‘ourteous  manner  ;  he  became 
Flavius  Jos(‘phus,  indicatin*^  to  us  his  Itoinan  citizenship,  lie 
was  ])r(*s(‘nt  during  the  whole  sieji^e,  as  we  know,  endeavouring;  to 
persuade  his  fellow-countrymen  to  capitulate.  The  Itomanarmy 
in  <4:eni‘ral  r('<j;arded  him  as  somethin<j;  of  a  traitor,  but  uj)oii 
the  capture  of  the  city,  Titus  ollered  him  any  boon  he  would 
iH'cpiest.  Ill*  chose  tin*  sacrc'd  books,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother 
and  titty  friends;  and  Titus  permitted  him  afterwards  to  choose 
(UU‘  hundrtsl  and  ninety  of  his  triends  and  relatives  from  tlie 
multitudes  shut  up  in  the  Temple  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  A  short 
tinu*  after,  ])assin^  by  Tekoa,  anion^  a  niiniberofpersonswrith- 
iu*^:  in  crucitixion,  he  saw  three  ol*  his  intimate  associates ;  he 
instantly  rode  otf  to  entreat  their  pardon,  and  procur(*d  it,  hut 
two  died  as  they  were  taken  down  from  the  cross,  the  third 
survived.  Idiese  are  certainly  indications  of  the  favour,  and,  as 
W(i  have  seen  some  have  regarded  it,  the  suspicious  favoui*  in 
which  Josephus  stood  with  the  Roman  government.  Henceforth 
the  political  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  annihilated;  the 
J(‘ws  during,  to  them,  all  the  dreary  ages  since,  have  been 
denizmis  (‘Viuywhere,  citizens  almost  nowhere;  they  have  re¬ 
tained  th(‘ir  featurt's,  their  mental  character,  their  language, 
tludr  literature,  their  ndigion  ;  they  seem  to  have  accommodatc'd 
thems(dves  to  all  idimates,  and  countrii's,  and  governments,  and 
civilization.  Few  have  Ix'cn  the  years  in  which  thev  have  not 
Ikh'U  bitterly  pc'rsecuted,  but  an  astonishing  and  miraculous 
fecundity,  likt'  that  which  marked  them  in  the  old  cities  of  tlie 
hill,  seems  to  have  idiaracterized  them,  the  more  thev  have  been 
]H*rsccuted  by  so  much  the  more  have  they  multiplied  and 
grown.  In  the  tiist  days,  alter  the  destruction  of  their  beauti- 
tid  city,  thi‘y  scnight  to  re-establish  themselves  in  communities, 
but  in  tae  amphitheatres  they  were  s(.‘t  bv  the  savage  li(*tors 
and  th(‘ir  mastt'rs,  not  only  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  beasts,  but 
\o  \vi\r  each  other  to  pieces^;  and  all  the  markets  of  the  Roman 
t'lnpiM'  ere  glutt(‘d  with  Jewish  slaves.  It  seemed,  howevi'r, 
an  im'xhaust ible  race.  Ihe  ]>oor  creatures  were  pi'i’pcduallv 
tailing  out  ot  the  order  ot  things  in  the  empire;  they  sought  in 
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llu>ir  commuiiilios  and  faniilios  to  retain  their  aneient  usafjes, 
•lud  their  hmieutatioiis  and  rejoieinos  were  all  ill-tnned.  1  has 
we  read,  how,  on  the  hirthday  ol'  a  prince,  when  the  wludo 
Uonian  empire  was  rejoiein<>:,  as  it  happened  on  the  ninth  day 
ot’  An''’nst,  the  whole  ol  the  dowish  jx’ople  were  lanienlinff. 
A-min?  while  the  iiniierial  i'aniily  were  inournin};-  lor  the  loss  ot 
•I  d'm-diler,  the  nnlnekv  dews  were  eelehratin*;;,  in  noisy  mirth, 
the  Feast  of  Lamps.  The  Fminess  exclaimed  (it  was  in  the  reif-ii 
of  Trajan),  “  lie  fore  ye  mareh  af>aitist  the  barharians,  sweeji  me 
“this  insoicnt  people  from  t  he  face  olThe  earth.”  The  Lmpeiors 
and  Ca'sars,  mereifnl  and  temperate  to  others,  seem  to  have 
been  miiformlv  cruel  to  thedews,and  even  the  wise  Trajan  liears 
111)011  his  histiiry  the  eharo'cs  of  a  cruelly  as  o-reat  as  any.  It 
was  in  this  period  of  their  history  there  arose  that  stran<^e  plie- 
nienon  of  their  literature,  and  of  all  literature, — “  Ivabbinism, 
which,  supplanting'  the  original  reli<>:ion  of  the  .lews,  formed  a 
new  national  ligature  and  tie.  Ileneeforth,  as  the  iieople  were  to 
abide  without  their  ephod,  and  their  altar,  and  saeritiee,  and 
I  riiii  and  Thiimmini;  the  interpretation  of  the  law  was  to  be 
their  bad^e  of  hif'hest  distinetion.  “  He,”  said  (iamaliel— the 
last  of  the  (iamaliels — the  son  ot  dudah,  the  jiriiice,  lie  mIio 
“  imiltiplies  tle.sli,  multiplies  woes.  He  who  multiplies  riches, 

“  multiplies  cares.  Ho  who  multiplies  woes,  imiltiplies  riches. 

“  He  who  multiplies  wonien-servants,  niiilfiplies  wickednes.s. 

“  He  who  multiiilies  men-servants,  miilliplies  robbery.  He  who 
•‘multiiilies  the  land,  multiplies  life.  He  who  multiplies  schoo  s, 
“  multiplies  wisdom.  He  whomultipliescoiincil,  multiplies  the 
“law.  He  who  multiplies  justice,  inultiplies  peace.  He  wlio 
“  ■'aiiis  to  himself  a  good  name,  jjaiiis  himsell.  He  mIio  gains 
“the  law,  gains  eternal  life.”  We  are  familiar  with  this  vein 
of  mvstical  exaggeration  in  which  these  strange  masters  ol 
verbal  casuist vv  indulge.  With  the  worshij)  ol  the  la\\,gie" 
also  into  existence  the  worship  of  the  synagogue.  IMiaried  ic 
iiossibilitv  of  worshiiiing  and  sacriliciiig  in  their  lem))!!',  t  le 
Ihibbins  gathered  round  them  clusters  ot  .li'wish  people,  to  lie 
iiastriieted  out  of  the  law  in  a  much  more  distinct  maiiiier  tliaii 
at  any  previous  period  ol  their  history.  Hope,  so  miglitv ,  in  t  le 
hearts  of  the  children  of  dudah,  kindled  anew,  and  lalse 
.Mes.siahs  arose;  of  these,  the  most  interesting  was  the  Jtaliln 
Harcochab,  whose  liislorv  Dean  Milnian  recites  with  great  in¬ 
terest,  but  which  we  miist  leave  to  those  readers  who  would 
explore  his  volumes  for  themselves.  In  many  i.articulars most 
readers  will  regard  the  third  as  the  most  inten'sting  o  list 
volumes,  detailing  the  history  of  the  outcast  iieople  Ironi  the 
fourth  I'entiirv  to  the  present  time.  <>ur  readers  have  not 
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to  1k'  told  how  roniarkahlo  this  history  is,  tliroii^h  wliat 
vari(‘d  lots,  and  laws,  and  |K'rsoc‘utions  they  have  passed. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  this  voluine,  however,  that  we  more  especially 
feel  the  inad('quaey  of  the  history.  This  is  surely  a  work  in  which 
we  ini;^ht  have  expected  a  thoroughly  complete  and  copious 
account  of  one  so  im])ortant  in  the  history  of  Judaism,  as 
Maiinonides,  hut  Dean  Milman  dismisses  him,  and  that  wonderful 
h<K>k,  the  “  More  >iev(H  him,'’  (“  the  guide  to  those  who  have  lost 
“  their  wav,”)  in  two  or  three  ])ages.  Maiinonides  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  rationalism,  the  first  who  on  broad  princijdcs 
attempt(‘d  to  harmonise  rt'ason  and  religion,  and  the  six'culative 
jiarent  of  Spinoza,  and  Mendelssohn.  No  other  people  have  re- 
ceiv(‘<l,  through  so  long  a  ])eriod  as  the  Jews,  eruelties  so 
liorrihle,  so  undeserved,  and  so  uniform ;  but  through  the  dark 
and  the  middle  ages,  the  instincts  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  a 
wnnderl'ul  nuinner  made  them  the  masters  of  vast  accumulated 
tr(‘asur(‘s.  Thomas  Acpiinas  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the 
♦lews  are  the  slaves  of  the  church.  As  such  they  were  treated, 
tlu‘y  were  sold,  becpieathtd,  and  jiawned,  and  the  Negro  of  the 
Southern  States  is  not  in  our  day  a  more  hated  and  abominated 
creature  than  was  the  Jew.  ( Jiivalry,  which  alleviated  the  social 
state  of  I'hirope,  brought  only  unmixi'd  wretchedness  to  the 
Jew;  and  Feudalism,  which  was  a  kind  of  bastion  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  all  orders  and  conditions  of  men,  had  no  shield  for  him. 
Few  cities  did  not  How  with  Jewish  blood  in  massacre,  liidi- 
eulous  tales  were  invented,  like  that  of  the  ‘‘Lost  Child,”  the 
story  of  the  “  Host  at  Hrussels,”  and  “  Hugh  of  Lincoln.” 
J'ln*re  is  not  an  item  of  tlie  heavy  doom  which  was  pronoune(*d 
by  the  dying  Moses  in  the  1  )euteronomy  which  has  not  belallen 
tlu'in.  The  Jews  move  ovtu*  tlie  lace  of  the  earth  like  a  peipe- 
tual  miracle;  how  can  they  love,  wlio  have  been  so  universally 
hated?  How  can  they  be  loyal  who  have  been  so  uniformly 
despised?  How  slightly  they  are  known;  how  few  are  able  to 
boast  any  ac<piaintance  with  even  their  history,  with  their 
so(‘ial  lite  and  character;  and  fewer  still,  with  tlieir  modern 
literature,  its  jmetry,  and  its  philosojdiy.  Dean  ^lilman  savs  : — 

In  general,  however,  Hahbinical  literature,  excepting  in  the  few 
indistinet  gliinpsi's  obtained  by  Jerome,  was  for  a  long  period  a  sealed 
volume  to  the  Christian  mind.'  And  all  this  vast  literature  to  the  Jew 
liimselt  was  latal  to  Ireedom  and  originality  of  thought,  to  science 
])roperlv  so^  called,  to  all  invention,  to  all  bold  inquiry.  It  was 
theological,  it,  with  some  ot  the  deep  devotion  and  some  of  the  sublimity 
(»t  theology,  with  its  letters  riveted  even  more  closelj*  than  anv  system 
belonging  to  a  less  insulated  people,  a  p(‘ople  more  in  contact  with  the 
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rest  of  mankind,  more  inevitably  swept  forward  by  the  stream  of 
i.ro^ress,  could  ever  be.  AVitbin  its  circle  man  might  move  wdtli  some 
Ireedom’;  without  that  circle  be  dared  not  venture  a  single  step.  He 
was  the  galley  slave  of  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy.  No  Church  authority, 
110  ArticTes  of  the  narro\vest  sect  have  been  more  jealous,  more  imperious, 
more  vigilant,  than  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  the  Habbins.  'fhe 
sacerdotalism  of  the  Middle  A  s  w  as  not  mol  (  t  a  rtii 
than  were  the  schools  of  Jewish  learning.  They  had  their  anathemas, 
their  excommunications,  of  course,  more  awful,  more  terrible,  to  th(^ 
member  of  a  small  coiumunity  than  the  ban  of  Tope  or  Council;  at 
times  they  claimed,  and  even  exercised,  the  right  of  capital  punishment 
over  the  obstinate  heretic.  Within  its  sphere  the  llabbinicul  lore  is 
infinitely  copious  and  various ;  its  Scholasticism  is  as  acute  and  subtle, 
as  mucli  delighting  in  its  peculiar  subtlety  as  that  of  liradwardinc  or 
Duns  Scotus  ;  its  casuistry  is  as  ingenious,  as  wiredniwn,  as  perplexing, 
and  as  perilously  tampering  with  morals,  as  that  of  Suarez  or  Did  Soto. 
Not  that  there  were  any  determinate  creeds  or  articles  of  belief.  These 
were  of  a  later  period,  such  as  the  articles  drawn  up  hy  Maimonides. 
lint  it  was  the  awful  and  unlimited  and  admitted  authority  of  the 
Kabbins  which,  notwithstanding  certain  difierences  w’hieh  at  times 
arrayed  master  against  mastia*,  school  against  school,  held  the  Jews  of 
all  countries  in  ])assive,  and,  if  it  may  be  said,  eager,  unstruggling 
submission.  Of  the  ])urity  of  each  man’s  faith,  the  llabbins,  the 
authoritative  exi)ounders  of  the  Law^  the  guardians  of  the  hallow^ed 
traditions,  w’cre  the  supreme,  irrefragable  judges. 

Yet  even  under  the  most  revered  and  time-hallow’'ed  tyranny,  und(*r  the 
severest  and  most  w'atchful  sacerdotal  despotism,  the  uncontrollable 
human  mind  will  strive  to  make  a  way  to  its  emancipation.  In  Judaism 
it  w'as  not  hy  impugning  (excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Karaites) 
or  low’cring  this  uncontested  authority,  that  it  strove  for  freedom.  The 
]»hiIosopbic  Cabala  aspired  to  be  a  more  sublime  and  transcendental 
Ibibbinism.  It  was  a  mystery  not  exclusive  of,  but  above  their  more 
cominoii  mysteries;  a  secret  more  protound  than  tlu'ir  profoundest 
secrets.  It  claimed  the  same  guarantee  ot  antiipiity,  ot  revelation,  of 
tradition;  it  was  the  true,  occult,  to  few  intelligible,  sense  of  the  sacred 
writings  and  of  the  sayings  of  the  most  renowned  Wise  Men  ;  the  in¬ 
ward  interpn  tation  of  the  gimuine  interpretation  of  the  Law’  and  the 
I’rophets.  Nfen  w’cnt  on;  they  advanced,  they  rose  from  the  most  lull 
and  ])crfect  study  of  the  Talmuds  to  the  higher  doctrines,  to  the  more 
divine  contemplations  of  the  Cabala.  And  the  Zohar  w’as  the  Hook  ot 
the  (’abala  wdiich  soared  almost  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
wisest. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  forms  of  literature  is  Cabbalism, 
lull  of  eveiy  straugi'  ])robh‘m,  and  speeulation  ;  in  wdiieh  w'o 
have  the  meta])hvsieal  and  abstract  eoiua'ptions,  w’(*  associate 
with  Manicluvanisin,  and  (inostiedsm,  the  confliets  of  good  and 
(‘vil,  of  spirit  and  matter,  of  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls, 
and  their  imprisonment  in  matter,  and  their  reunion  with  God 
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l>y  laitli  and  lovo;  it  is  i\ill  of  monstrous allop^()rios,  infinity  n'pro- 
scnt(‘d  1)V  ininu'iisity,  and  tlio  iiu*om]>r('honsil)le,  lioapin^  ujxm 
oacli  otlior  inconcoivalde  masses  <»f  numliers,  of  times,  and  dis- 
tanees.  “The  aneic'iit  Aneienis  has  a  faee  ot  the  length  of  d7(l 
“times  l(h()(K)  worlds/  Tlie  li<>:ht  of  tlie  head  illuminates 
“  400,000  worlds.  Mvery  day  issue  from  liis  brain  100,000 
“  worlds,  the  inheritanee  of  the  just  in  the  lite  to  come.”  It  is 
not  all  nons(‘nse  like  this,  there  are  premature  fleams  of  seien- 
titie  knowledge.  Tliere  is  an  approach  even  to  tlie  (^o]ierni(*an 
system,  and  to  this  book  of  the  seventh  century  belong-  Idgh 
speculative  and  exalted  views  of  man,  at  last,  however,  dei>en(‘r- 
atiny:  into  may:ie  and  wonder-working,  and  prying  into  unro- 
vi'ah'd  mysteries,  and  the  pretension  to  enchantments,  amulets, 
and  the  boasted  familiarity  with  the  ])owers  and  virtues  of  the 
occult  forces  of  nature 

“  Aou(‘,”  says  Krnest  licnan,  “were  in  earnest  about  the 
“Arabian  ]>hilosophy  but  the  Jews.”  Dr.  ^lilman  presents  a 
v(‘rv  comprehensive  and  able  summary  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  J(‘wish  literature,  he  savs : — 


The  old  Hebrew  poetry,  that  of  the  Jiihle,  by  its  traiisceiuh'iit  ex¬ 
cellence,  dooms  to  obscurity  all  later  llelm'w  verse.  AVith  a  religious 
])(‘opl(‘ — and  through  their  religion  alone  the  Jews  persevere  in  being  a 
])eoplc — their  pot  try  must  be,  and  almost  alw  ays  has  been,  essentially 
religious.  Hul  every  avenue  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Jew  is  pre- 
occupit'd  by  hymns,  by  odes,  by  (inomic  vt  rse,  wdiich  have  cloven  to 
the  universal  heart  and  soul  of  man  to  a  depth,  and  with  the  tenacity, 
nevt'r  surpassctl  or  etpialled.  Kvery  emotion,  every  thought,  ahnost 
t‘vt'rv  oicurrenee  in  the  somewhat  narrow  sphere  ot'  Jew  isli  life,  has 
alrea<lv  found  its  ex|)ression  in  words  so  inimitable,  in  music  so 
harmonituis,  that  all  other  words  must  seem  j)ale  and  teeble.  AVhat 
can  be  the  choral  hymns  of  the  Synagogue  compared  w  ith  those  which 
n'sounded  in  tlie  courts  of  the  first,  or  even  of  the  second.  Temple? 
A\  hat  lyric  language  can  icfiisi*  to  borrow  its  lone  from,  and  therefore 
but  lainlly  echo,  the  devotional  Psalms  of  David,  and  of  those  who 
iollowi'd  bim  .'  A\  hat  Odi's  on  all  iheaw  ful  (wents  of  human  or  national 
tile  <‘an  apjiroach  those  of  the  Prophets?  The  sorrows  of  centuries 
can  hardly  w  ring  from  .lew  ish  hearts  any  lamentations  ap])roaching  to 
thost'  ot  Jeremiah.  According  to  the  historian  of  later  Jewish  poetry, 
the  three  treasure-houses  of  Jewish  song  are,  their  History,  their  Law, 
and  their  Legends.  Hut  their  older  History  is  in  itself  such  jtocliy 
that  it  can  only  be  exjianded  into  a  comparativelv  flat  and  lifelcj^s 
paraphrase.  It  by  the  Law  be  meant  their  ( momic  poetry,  the  Proverbs, 
and  the  lirsttiuits  ot  their  ]H'etic  wisdom,  subseipient  to  the  Sacred 
hooks,  the  hook  of  Ecclesiasticus  will  hardlv  be  rivalled  by  the  wisdom 
and  ingenuity  of  the  later  Uabbinical  schodl.  Even  the  Legend,  from 
which  the  .\rabic  writers,  the  Koran  itself,  have  drawn  so  abundantly, 
in  its  most  creative  and  imaginative  form  is  found  in  the  Targuiiis. 


Modern  Jetcish  Literature. 

'I'heir  wild  and  fantastic  apocalyptic  writings  are  lull  of  poetry,  extra- 
va'Miit,  it  is  true,  but  still  rich  in  invention,  in  bold  and  striking 
iuiTH'rV,  and  with  a  luxuriant  and  lavish  syinbolisin. 

^\‘vertheless,  Hebrew  poetrv  boasts  a  succession  of  writings  as 
oonioiis  as  that  of  most  modern  nations.  The  lineage  ot  their  poets,  it 
occasionally  interrupted,  has  gone  on,  singing  the  songs  ot  /ion  m 
stran^'^e  lands,  but  in  strains  audible  only  to  the  Jewish  ear.  It  is 
•icknowledged,  indeed,  that  the  whole  ^fischna  is  hard  and  and  prose; 
that  what  is  poetical  occasionally  in  the  Talmuds  is  without  poetic 
fonii  or  language;  that  the  age  of  the  Gaonim,  nearly  hve  hum  ml 
Years  from  a.c.  540  to  007,  was  barren,  uncreative,  without  invention 
or^aiicy.  Hut  then  began,  it  is  said,  in  Spain  the  golden  age,  Irom 
040  to  1040.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  silver  age,  1000  to  1100.  At  a 
later  period  winter  fell  on  the  poetic  Jewish  mind.  Yet  there  is  no 
form  which  the  poetry  of  modern  European  nations  has  tiiken  which 
Hebrew  poetry  has  not  attempted  t9  domiciliate.^  It  had  its  Inm- 
badours,  with  their  amorous  conceits.  It  had  its  epic  poems,  its 
Mosaidcs,  its  Zionides,  even  its  drama,  the  form  ot  poetry*  iiotwit  i- 
standing  the  early  attempt  of  the  Judmo- Alexandrian  Ezekiel  to  inoiihl 
the  wonders  of  their  early  history  into  a  Greek  tragedy,  the  most 
irreconcileable  with  their  older  models.  A  late  poet  hi  Italy  has  even 
ventured  on  a  harlequinade  for  the  joyous  festival  ot  the  lurim.  llio 
Jewish  poets  either  borrowed  rhyme  from  the  Arabian  poets,  as  is 
most  probable,  or,  as  some  with  national  jiartisanship  aver,  imparted  it 
to  them.  They  have  their  Dantes;  but  it  is  not  writing  in  triple 
rhvmcs,  nor  attempting  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world, 
wliich  can  make  a  Dante  ;  they  have  their  sonnets,  but  sonnets  make 
not  a  retrarch;  they  have  even,  they  confess  it  with  shame,  their 
Aretin.  Their  poetry  is  that  of  all  countries  in  which  tliey  dwell, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Poland,  and  even  Russia.  Hut, 
atler  all,  these  are  still  foreign  huids.  There  is  something  deeply 
pathetic  in  the  sentence  ot  tlic  historian  ot  Hebrew  poeti}  le 

pure  iioetry  of  Nature  cannot  be  the  national  poetry  ot  the  Jews,  tor 
down  to  this  time  the  Jewish  people  has  been  a  nationality  without  a 
native  country,  and  neither  the  luxuriant  nature  of  the  Barbaresque 
lands,  nor  the  vine-clad  shores  of  the  Rhine,  can  make  up  to  them  tor 
Judma.  A  naturalized  Jew  cannot  be  a  national  poet.”  1  presume  not  to 
judge  of  these  hidden  treasures,  secluded  in  tlieir  own  libraries,  and 
veiled  in  their  own  peculiar  language.  Hut  it  is  remarkable  that  even 
in  translations,  however  it  might  be  that  translation  could  hardly 
transfuse  poems,  retaining  much  of  an  indelible  Oriental  cast,  wit  i  u 
justice,  into  European  tongues,  so  far  as  1  know,  hardly  any  of  these 
boasted  treasures  have  been  communicated  to  the  general  ear  ot  Europe; 
and  those  which  have  been  communicated  have  tallen  dead  on  the  ear. 
I  have  never  read  any  piece  of  modern.  Hebrew  poetry  in  any  transla¬ 
tion  in  which  I  have  not  felt  that  I  had  heard  it  before— its  images,  its 
thoughts,  its  passion,  its  very  cadence,  is  that  on  which  I  have  d\N  e 
in  the  Hible. 
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lJut  we  must  lay  aside  these  volumes,  wliieli  have  boon  a 
souroe  of  <?roat  pleasure  to  us.  Full  as  they  are  of  aiieodoto,  and 
incident,  renewed  most  pleasantly  to  the  memory,  from  the  land 
set  apart  hy  Aliniji^hty  ])reseienee,  and  ])rovidenee,  in  which  the 
patriarchs  had  their  first  dwellinj^,  our  writer  follows  their  do- 
seendants  in  the  lon»i;  course  of  their  painful  wanderings,  and  if 
the  volumes  are  read  with  a  ])atient  eye,  the  imagination  will 
not  long  !)('  still.  No  other  history  has  the  same  power  to  excite 
the  imagination,  no  other  history  can  with  any  confidence  he 
reg-ardcHl  as  so  awful.  J)r.  Milman  never  permits  himself  to  he 
carried  awav  by  ndigious  or  jK)etical  enthusiasm,  he  recounts 
all  parts  of  his  story  very  calmly,  evidently  is  not  much  affectcHl 
by  the  thought  that  he  is  relating  the  history  of  the  covenanted 
and  ]K‘culiar  people.  JUit  when  the  hook  is  laid  down,  it  seems 
imj)ossihle  to  resist  the  conviction  that  some  mighty  purpose  of 
Providence  has  se])arated  this  p(‘ople  from  their  origin  until 
now.  They  “  dwell  alone  and  never  can  be  reckoned  among  the 
“nations;”  while,  in  the  ancient  history  before  the  crucitixion 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  seem  to  be  the  sacred 
d(*|H)sitorv  of  truth,  of  highest  truth,  truth  distancing  altogether 
all  the  world  had;  in  the  ages  tbllowing  the  crucifixion  of  our 
liord,  the  Jew  himself  seems  to  hang  before  the  world  criici- 
tied,  he  everywhere  seems  to  be  the  victim  of  some  great  and 
signal  doom  ;  in  the  first  ages,  set  apart  in  honour,  in  the  later, 
si‘t  at)art  in  indignity  and  disgrace. 
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Vs  with  so  many  other  great  discoveries,  that  which  we  call 
such,  is  rather  the  ])r<.K*ess  of  ])rool‘ than  the  discovery;  the 
dis(a)very  was  made  by  Captain  Speke  in,  we  believe,  18fj8,  when, 


Papers  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the  Royal 
Institution,  liy  Captain  Speke.  Athenceum,  No.  1861,  June 
‘2nd,  1863. 

2.  The  Sources  of  the  ^tle  :  being  a  General  Survey  of  the  Basin  of  that 
River f  and  of  its  Ifead^St reams  ;  tcith  the  History  of  ifilotic 
Discovery.  By  Charles  T.  Beke,  Bb.D.  James  Madden. 


Cnptnh,^  Si>dr  oihI  Burton  nt  the  Sourer  of  the  Xl/e.  i:5i> 

beiiK'  with  C^aptain  Burton,  ho  announced  to  his  coinpiuiion  that 
he  had  discovered  the  sources  ofthe  White  ^’de.(  aptain  Burton, 
iu  his  entertainins  volumes  of  “Travel  to  the  Lake  lu-ions  o 
“Central  Africa,’'  f?ives  a  sneerinfj;  and  ill-teiupered  account  ot 
what  he  calls  Captain  Speke’s  “  inspiration,  aiid  Ins  Captain 
Burton’s,  incredulity.  “  We  had  scarcely  hreaktasted,  howevei, 
“before  he  announced  to  me  the  startling  tact  that  he  had  dis- 
“  covered  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.  It  was  an  inspiration 
“  nerhaps:  the  moment  he  sighted  the  Nyaiiza,  he  telt  at  once 
“  no  doubt  but  that  ‘  the  lake  at  his  feet  f>:ave  birth  to  that  in- 
“  tcrcstiiK-  river,  whii'h  had  been  the  subject  ol  so  mucli  specu- 
“  lation,  and  the  object  of  so  many  explorers ;  the  lortunate 

“discoverer’s  conviction  was  strong;  his  reasons  were  weak 

“were  of  the  cate<jorv  alluded  to  by  the  damsel  Lucetta,  wheii 
“juslifyino  her  pcnidiaiit  in  favour  of  ‘  the  lovely  gentleman, 

“  Sir  Proteus : — 

‘  1  110  otlior  Init  a  woman’s  reason 

1  think  liiiii  so  beeause  I  think  him  so; 

“and  probably  bis  sources  of  the  Nile  grew  in  his  mind  as  his 
“  Mountains  of  the  Moon  had  grown  under  his  hand.  J  beie  is 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind ;  the  travel  er  = 

“  How  manv  times  since  the  days  of  a  certain  Claudius  •  b>h- 
“  mams,  sinnamed  I'eleusiota,  have  not  the  fountains  of  the 
“White  Nile  been  discovered  an<l  re-discovered  iiitei  tins 
“  lashion  ?  Put  ditlerence  ol*  opinion  was  allowed  to  altei 
“  panionship.  After  a  few  days  it  became  in  ident  to  me  that 
“  not  a  word  could  be  uttered  upon  the  subject  ot  the  lake,  the 
“  Nile,  or  his  fronrailfr  generally,  without  oltence.  Py  a  tacit 
“agreement  it  was  therefore  avoided,  ami  I  shou  ( 

“resumed  it,  had  my  companion  not  stultih(;d  the  results  of  tlie 
“exiiedition  bv  ])utting  forth  a  claim  which  no  geogiapiei 
“can  admit,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  so 
“  flimsv,  that  no  geographer  has  vet  lakeii  the 
“contiiadict  it.”*  This  paragrajih  illustrates  sonuM.t  the  fust 
difliculties  ('aptain  Speke  had  to  encounter ;  now,  it  uould  seem, 
he  has  set  at  rest  the  greatest  (piestioii  of  geographical  science, 
and  has  solved  the  riddle  of  thirty  or  forty  centuries.  botfow- 
ing  the  indications  of  his  first  instinct,  or  insjnra  ion,  us 
(’ai)tain  Burton  calls  it,  he  has  traced  the 
invsferv  in  the  great  Lake  Nyaiiza  passing  it  iici  g  . 
atlluents,  the  Bahr-el-Ghagel,  the  Oeraffa,  and  the  Sobat,  am 
identifying  the  waters  ot  his  discovery  in  the  pi  gi  im.igc 

•The  Lake  flef;ioiis  of  Central  Africa;  a  ficture:  Kxploration  f)y 
diehard  F.  Burton,  Capt.  ll.M.I.  Army,  18<iO.  ^ 
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J1  is  fori/  of  Nilotic  Di^covcri/. 

llorodotus  was  tlio  first  of  whoso  ofiorts  in  Nilotic*  disoovory 
we  have  any  aooount ;  whc'tlior  the  old  travollor  was  himself  im¬ 
posed  on  by  the  story  told  him  by  the  priests,  of  the  oriji^in  of 
the  streams  betwc'eii  the  two  sliarj)  })eaks  of  Crojfiii  and  3Iophi, 
is  doubtful,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  im])ression  of  the 
priests  themselves,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  list'd  the 
mysteriousness  of  the  waters  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude.  In  later  time's,  ellorts  have  been 
made  to  use  the  mystery  and  the  marvel  for  purixiscs  of  imixisi- 
tion.  In  1843,  one  M.  Antoine  de  Abbadie,  u  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  llritish  subject,  in  fact  a  simple  Mr.  Antliony 
Thompson,  procured  a  recommendation  from  the  Iloyal  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society,  and  a  pass])ort  from  Lord  l^almerston,  in  his 
character  as  a  British  subject ;  by  choice,  however,  he  became 
^I.  Antoine  d’ Abbadie,  anti  in  1843  he  announced  himself  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  which  he  described  as 
a  small  spring  issuing  from  the  foot  of  a  large  trc'e,  “  of  the 
sort  that  serves  in  Ethiopia  for  washing  cotton  cloths,^^  and  as 
being  held  sacred  by  the  natives,  who  yearly  olfered  up  to  it  a 
solemn  sacrifice.  To  tlie  right  and  left  of  it  arc  two  high  hills, 
woodc'd  to  the  summit,  bringing  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
Cro])hi  and  Mophi,  but  more  ominously  nanu'd  Boshi  and 
Boshi  in  the  country  of  Gimero,  or  Gamru,  adjoining  Katfa. 
Suhsc'quently  ^I.  cT Abbadie  altered  his  latitude  of  the  simrce  of 
the  Nile.  Dr.  Beke  published  an  exposure  of  the  fallacies  in 
his  alleged  discoveries,  and  the  illustrious  adventurer  has 
vanisluHl  apparently  from  sight  and  knowledge. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Nile  liave  so  often  been  taken  for  the 
main  trunk  of  the  great  river,  that  incredulity  may  be  pardoned 
in  those,  who,  until  they  have  almost,  with  the  discoverer, 
lollowed  the  course  of  the  stream,  suspi'ct  another  mistake.  The 
Ahhara  or  Lakazye,  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  Nile; 
li’om  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Bliristian  era,  if  not  later,  it  was  known  as  the  Nile  or  river  of 
I'^gypt.  Further  discoveries,  when  the  valleys  and  jdain 
country  between  Ahhara  and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  passed  into 
the  occupation  of  the  Mahomedan  pc'ople,  who  still  possess  it,  h  d 
to  the  regarding:  of  the  Blue  Biver  as  the  Nile.  The  Blue 
iver  had  been  called  by  the  natives  by  a  name  which  signi¬ 
fies  “the  father  of  the  waters!  ’’  The  rivc'r  Abai  was  supposixl  to  be 
tile  head  of  the  Nile,  and  this  idea  not  only  held  possession  of 
the  minds  of  many  navigators,  and  travellers  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  even  in  our  own  day  some  have  continued  to  insist  on 
the  identity  of  the  Abai  with  the  Nile.  This  was  tlie  idea 
which  deluded  Bruce:  that  unscrupulous  traveller,  in  his  reck- 
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l(*ss  (loll uiiciat ion  (^i  all  who  said  tlioy  had  visit (xl  the  souroo  of 
th(‘  Ahai,  or  Jiliio  liivor,  boforo  hiiiisolf,  as  “  liars/’  and  “  im- 
]M)stors/’  was  guilty  of  j^roat  iiijustioo,  if  not  deliborato  and 
wilful  falsc'hocKl ;  but  in  any  oaso,  the  visit  was  only  to  the  head 
of  a  tributary  stroain  ;  the  throne  and  fountain  of  the  ji^ivat 
inonarch  roinaiiuHl  unknown.  Ktlbrts  have  been  constantly 
niadt*  during  r(H*('nt  years,  to  hdlow  up  to  satisfaction  what  may 
Ik*  calk'd  the  resultsOf  previous  failures,  by  tracing  the  pathway 
(»f  the  true  Nile.  Among  the  earnest  and  hopeful  men  who 
have  endeavouivd  to  keep  the  eye  of  the  traveller  upon  the 
most  likely  solution,  is  Dr.  Deke,  In  the  very  interesting  little 
volume  we  have  placed  at  the  lu'ad  of  this  article,  he  gatliers 
toge  ther  all  the  floating  hints  referring  to  the  Nile  discovery, 
and  as  we  notice  the  ])articulars  of  liis  narrative,  we  cannot  hut 
marvi'l  that  the  ancients  were  so  near  to  a  discovery  reserved 
for  our  days. 

•  For  at  the  point  at  wliieh,  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  previously, 
the  exploration  of  the  Nile  had  been  abandoned  by  Nero’s  centurions, 
it  was  n*suined  by  those  of  Mohammed  Ali,  wlio  penetrated  so  far  to 
the  south  as  to  establish  the  almost  literal  accuracy  of  the  description  of 
the  Upper  Sile  qiven  by  the  great  geographer  of  Alexandria ;  tvhich  has 
note  been  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  the  lakes  Xyanza  and  Tanganyika^ 
whem*e  Ptolemy  derived  his  two  arms  of  the  Nile. 

Wliether  these  two  lakes  do  actually  join  the  Nile,  as  asserted  by 
that  geograpluT,  is  a  (piestion  recpiiring  investigation.  Captain  Speke, 
when  addressing  the  lloyal  Ceographical  Society  on  his  return  to  TJngland, 
in  May  last  (18’)9),  expressed  the  opinion  that  Lake  Xyanza  is  the 
great  reservoir  of  the  Xilef*  That  it  is  so  towards  the  south-east  may 
be  admitt(‘d,  as  also  tliat  it  is  Ptolemy’s  eastern  lake,  lint  it  remains 
to  be  asc(‘rtaine«i  whether  there  are  not  other  similar  reservoirs  further 
w(*stward  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Indeed,  we  know  alrc'udy 
ot  bake  langanyika,  in  a  position  sutKeiently  corresponding  to  that  of 
I’tolemy’s  western  lake;  onh’  its  elevation  of  merely  1800  fec't  sc'cms 
to  militate  against  its  ('onnexion  with  the  Nile,  especially  as  it  is  said 
to  be  encircled  and  shut  in  at  its  northern  extremity  by  a  range  ot 
mountains.  Still,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Tanganyika  has  no 
outlet  through  or  round  those  mountains;  and  besides,  as  the  elevation 
ot  the  Nile  at  Khartum  is  only  1200  feet,  whilst  from  about  10®  North 
latitude  the  main  stream  and  its  principal  arms  are  on  almost  a  dead 
leV(d,  we  should  be  wrong  in  asserting  the  })hysical  impossibility  ot  a 
connexion  between  the  lake  and  the  river. 

1  he  1  oth  volume  ot  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society” 
contains  an  interesting  account,  communicated  l)y  Mr.  Mac(pieen,  of 
tlie  “  \  isit  ot  Liet  ben  Saie<l  b)  the  Great  African  Lake.”  The 
tniveller  s  road  trom  the  coast  near  Zanzibar  was  up  the  valley  of  the 
Kingani  as  tar  as  the  Zoligomero  [ZungomeroJ,  tlience  massing  into 
the  ^  alley  of  the  Matonry  [Ruaha],  and  so  by  Jangwera  [Uniangwira] 
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to  the  river  Map^razie  [^^}llagarazi]  and  the  lal:c;  the  whole  time 
from  the  shore  of  Africa  being  140  days,  or  four  and  a-half  months  on 
tlie  road,  during  which  time  (he  says)  we  travelled  sixty-two  days,  at 
about  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  daily ;  but  1  have  no  moans  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  distance.”  Tanganyika  itself  is  thus  described  : — 
“  Standing  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  it  can  bo  seen  across,  in  the  same 
manner  as  from  Zanzibar  to  the  main  ^which  is  twenty-four  English 

miles).  Several  islands  were  observable  in  it . There  is  a  great 

sea  or  swell  on  the  lake  when  the  wdnd  blows  fresh ;  and  it  is  well 
known  hi/  all  the  people  there  that  the  river  which  goes  through  Egypt 
takes  its  source  and  origin  from  the  lake." 

And  now  the  (juostioii  naturally  suggests  itself,  what  forms 
these  lakes  P  The  Nzige,  the  Akenyard,  the  Luekarow  and 
the  Little  Trinandes,  were  all  of  them  mere  ])uddle8,  (hptain 
S])eke  says,  in  eomparison  with  the  (ireat  ^detoria  Nyan/a  ; 
whence  then  originate  their  waters  ?  Let  Captain  Speke  himself 
reply : — 

“It  is  sim])ly  this  :  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  which 
“  they  lie  encircling  the  northern  end  and  the  Tanganyika 
“  liake,  are  ex])osed  to  the  intluences  of  the  rainy  zone,  where  I 
“observed,  in  iS()‘J  no  less  than  2dS  days  out  of  the  year  >yere 
“more  or  less  ^yet  days,  ^lashonde,  in  the  upper  jxu’tion  of 
“  Cganda,  is  the  first  place  \yhere,  in  this  second  expedition,  1 
“  obtained  a  view  of  the  Victoria  Jiake.  *  *  In  a  southerly  direc- 
“  tioii  the  AVoganda  boatmen  go  as  far  as  the  island  of  llkere>ye, 
“which  I  saw'  on  my  first  journey  to  Muanza,  at  the  southern 
‘  extremity  of  tin:?  lake  ;  and  to  the  eastward  beyond  the  esca])e 
‘of  the  Aile,  to  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Victoria  Lake, 

‘  where  by  a  strait  they  gain  access  to  another  lake  in  (pu'st  of 
‘salt,  ])ossil)ly  the  Laiingo  of  J)r.  Kra])f,  which  he,  from  in- 
‘  formation  gained  through  the  natives,  calhxl  Salt  Lake,  most 
‘likely  because  there  are  salt  islands  on  it,  which  reasoning  I 
‘deduce  from  the  fact,  that  on  my  former  expedition,  when  the 
‘Arabs  first  spoke  to  me  of  the  Little  Luta  Nzige,  they  de- 
‘  scribed  it  as  a  salt  lake  l)elonging  to  the  Ciieat  Nyanza;  yet 
‘not  belonging  to  it,  when  further  ])ressed  upon  the  subject. 

‘  The  Oreat  Nyanza  w'aters  were  purely  fresh  and  sw  eet.  Idiey 
‘  (the  Arabs),  like  Dr.  Krapf,  merely  narrated  what  they  heard. 

‘  As  salt  islands  w'ere  visited  by  the  natives  in  search  of  that 
‘  mineral,  the  surrounding  waters  naturally  w'crti  (‘onsidered 
“salt  by  them,  de])riyed  as  they  w'ere  of  its  connecting  links, 

‘  which  included  tlie  w’hole  area  of  yfround  under  consideration 
‘  within  the  limits  of  the  drainage  system  of  the  Nile.  The 
‘  Arabs,  who  it  is  now'  very  clear  had  heard  of  everything  in 
‘  connexion  with  the  science  of  pliilosophical  geography,  were 
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onablod  to  coiiiioot  \vhat  they  had  pfleancd  in  detached  fVa^- 
incnts  troin  it.  Dr.  Krapl*  liirtlier  tells  us  of  a  river  tending 
IVoin  the  river  Xewey  hy  Blount  Keiiia  towards  the  Nile.  If 
such  is  th(‘  case,  it  must  be  a  feeder  to  the  llaringa,  whose  waters 
pass  off  hy  the  Asua  liiver  into  the  A  ile,  for  the  whole  country 
immediately  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ^  ictoria  Xyanza  is  said 
hy  the  Arabs,  who  have  traversed  it  for  ivory,  to  be  covered 
with  low  rolling  hills,  intersected  only  by  simple  streaks  and 
nullahs  from  this  point  in  Muanza  to  the  side  streak,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Ikpiator,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Turning  now  again  to  ^lashonde,  and  ])ro- 
‘  cec'dintr  north  aloim  the  boundarv  coast  of  Nvanza  to  the  vallev 
‘of  Katongo,  which,  from  its  position  on  the  lake,  is  constantly 
‘  ill  view,  the  land  ahove  fJte  lah'c  in  compoxvd  of  /oir  sand- 

‘  sfonr  hiJIsy  sffrahrd  down  In/  small  streams^ — the  <[ff‘ect  of  von- 
‘  stant  rains — ijrown  all  orvr  Inj  (/ii/antiv  i/rass,  except  wliere  the 
‘  numerous  villagers  have  supplanted  it  by  cultivation,  or  on 
‘  the  deltas  where  mighty  trees,  tall  and  straight  as  the  blue 
‘  gums  of  Australia,  usur])  the  right  of  vegetation.  The  bed  of 
‘  the  A  vanza  has  shrunk  from  its  original  dimensions,  as  wosjiw 
‘  in  the  case  of  the  Uzige  lake  ;  and  the  moorlands  immediately 
‘  surrounding,  are  covered  with  a  network  of  large  rush  drains, 

‘  with  boggv  bottoms,  as  manv  as  one  to  everv  mile,  even 
‘counting  at  one  piudod  a  much  fuller  stream  than  at  the 
‘  present  day,  when  the  old  bed  was  on  the  ])rescnt  surface  of 
‘  tin*  water,  and  its  breadth  was  double  that  which  now  exists. 

*  d'lie  mountains  of  the  Moon  are  wearing  down,  and  so  is 
AlVica.  Crossing  over  the  Kcpiator,  altogether  the  conforina- 
“tioii  ot  the  land  ajipean'd  miudi  the  same,  but  increased  in 
“  lu'auty  ;  the  drainage  system  was  found  the  opposite,  clearly 
“  showing  where  in  the  north  slope  of  Africa  one  stream,  the 
“  Mworaiigo,  of  moderate  dimensions,  said  to  arise  in  the  lake, 
ilowt'<l  north  and  joined  the  Nile  in  the  kingdom  of  Unioro, 
“  where  its  name  is  changed  to  Kari.  Far  on  another  stream, 
“the  Luajere  followtnl  its  examjile,  and  then  still  further  on, 
“  from  the  centre  of  the  C(.)ast  of  the  Nvanza,  issued  the  parent 
“of  the  Nile.” 

1  he  Mountains  ot  the  ^Foon  have  been  long  looked  to  as  the 
]>r(»bahle  feiHlers  ot  the  Nile  ;  but  whether  they  were  crowned  with 
snow  or  bred  these  feeders  within  their  clelts  and  gorges,  ever  has 
Ix'en  and  continues  a  matter  ot  grave  debate;  an  interesting  ])as- 
sageinthe  nan*ationot  a  journey  to  Jagga,by  thcl\('V.»].  Rebmann, 
Church  Missionary,  in  which  he  states,  that  on  the  Dth  of  31  ay, 
ISIS,  he  siiw  in  south  latitude  4  ,  east  longtitude  4()^  a  sninr 
mountain^  not  less  than  1(1, (HK)  feet  high,  has  been  called  in 
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thoup^h  siibsoquently 


Kilimanjaro. 

(|U(\stioii  1)V  European  iiieu  of  science, 

('on-oborated  by  Dr.  Krapf.  ^Ir.  Ivebmann  says  : — 

The  luoiintains  of  Jagga  gradually  rose  more  distinctly  to  our 
sight.  At  about  ten  o’clock  (^1  hud  no  watch  with  me)  1  observed 
something  remarkably  white  on  tlie  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  first 
Bupposi'd  that  it  was  a  very  white  cloud,  in  which  supposition  my 
guide  also  confirmed  me  ;  but  having  gone  a  few  paces  more,  I  could 
no  longer  rest  satisfied  with  that  explanation ;  and  while  I  was  asking 
my  guide  a  second  time  whether  that  white  thing  was  indeed  a  cloud, 
and  scarcely  listening  to  his  answer  that  yonder  was  a  cloud,  but  what 
that  white  was  he  did  not  know,  but  supposed  it  was  coldnessy  the  most 
delight  fill  recognition  took  place  in  my  mind  of  an  old  well-known 
Euro])ean  guest  called  s)ioto.  All  the  strange  stories  we  had  so  often 
heard  about  the  gold  and  silver  mountain  Kilimanjaro,  in  Jagga, 
supposed  to  be  inaccessible  on  account  of  evil  spirits,  which  had  killed 
a  great  many  of  those  who  had  attempted  to  ascend  it,  were  now  at 
once  rendered  intelligible  to  me,  as  of  course  the  extreme  cold,  to  which 
tlu'  poor  imtives  arc  perfect  strangers,  would  soon  chill  and  kill  the 
half-naked  visitors. 

lioferring  to  this  passage,  ^Fr.  Cooley,  in  his  “Inner  Africa  laid 
D])en,’’  treatsthis  statement  of  ^Ir.  Itebmann  respecting  snowseen 
by  him  on  the  summit  of  Kilimanjaro,  “  as  a  most  delightful 
“nuuital  recognition  oidy,  not  suiqiorted  by  the  evidence  of  his 
“  stories,’^  and  sneers  at  the  whole  story  as  a  fireside  tale.  ^Ir. 
(\)oley’s  judgment  does  not  j>ass  for  much  worth  ;  he  broadly 
contradicted  Dr.  Livinjjstone’s  statement  of  the  union  of  the 
river  Zuamly  with  the  Zambesi  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  the 
express  testimonies  of  travellers  like  Kra]>f  and  Kebmann  to 
tile  fact,  that  from  the  heights  of  Kilimanjaro  issue  twenty 
rivers — a  strong  confirmation  of  the  Ixdief  that  the  heights  of 
the  mountain  are  the  regions  of  perennial  snow — a  tact,  as 
Dr.  Krapf  has  said,  not  more  difficult  to  believe  of  equatorial 
Africa  than  of  eipiatorial  America.  Captain  S])eke  iiuh'cd  does 
not  mention  snow  in  the  ^Fountains  of  the  iloon.  Nor  is  it 
implied  that  snow  is  the  cause  of  the  inuiuhation  of  the  Nile, 
but  that  it  is  the  chief  sustaining  source  of  that  river,  keeping 
it  fresh  throughout  the  year,  (^aptain  Speke  ajipears  to  agree 
tvith  this  view,  when  he  states  that  the  water  of  the  lake 
Nyanza  is  fresli  and  sweet.  Africa,  tlie  region  of  all  wild  and 
romantic  ideas,  opens  up  anew  such  worlds  in  these  new 
discoveries.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  seem  inseparable  from 
the  N  yam-nyam,  .and  (dher  monsters  with  whicli  fancy  has 
peo])l('d  them.  Shakspeare  makes  the  African  traveller,  Othello, 
speak  of 

“  Kills  whose  heads  touch  heaven.” 


1  K;  Xili  Qmvnre  C(fj)Kf. 

“  Tlicpoots  eye/’  as  Dr.  Beko  has  said,  ‘'saw  Kilimanjaro, 
Konia,  and  otlier  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  towering  into  the 
region  of  ])er])etual  snow. 

“And  of  the  caiinihals  that  each  otlicr  cat ; 

'fhe  Anthropophajji,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.” 

This  is  a  very  fair  descri})tion  of  the  human  features  usually 
ass(K'iated  with  this  region  ;  but  upon  these  human  features  we 
cannot  dwell.  The  shores  of  the  Xyanza  seem  to  be  inhabited 
by  savage  races,  or  wild  pastoral  people,  with  whom  the  Arabs 
t  rathe  for  ivory.  Indeed  the  human  characteristics  vary,  through 
many  degrees  of  greater  or  lessor  savageness.  The  traveller,  if 
he  find  tlie  solitude  of  the  lower  Nile,  will  not  expect  to  tind  here 
tlu*  charm  of  those  old-world  associations.  Here  he  will  recede 
tVom  iMirope ;  into  the  desert,  to  the  forest  but  he  leaves  far 
Ixdiind  the  forms  of  guardian  sphinxes,  and  columns,  and  tem- 
])les,  and  tombs  on  the  Nile,  and  the  inexpressible  charm  of  the 
moonlit  waters  of  Kgypt ;  ])yramids  silvered  by  the  moon¬ 
light  ;  the  distant  lights  gleaming  faintly  among  scarcely 
s(‘en  minarets,  and  the  dark  palms  and  broken  ridges  of 
Arabian  Hills;  from  all  associations  with  the  civilization  of 
the  old  world,  the  reader  may  transport  his  mind  to  a  state  of 
K«>eiety  yet  more  ])rimitive.  We  read  of  one  king  who  rejoices 
in  dOOt)  or  4t)()0  wives,  and  kills  a  man  every  morning,  and  of 
another  who  takes  pleasure  in  fattening  his  wives  and  children, 
so  that  they  cannot  walk  ;  others  who  dwell  together  in  perfect 
nudity,  and  altogether  round  the  source  of  the  Nile,  a  race  of 
p(‘ople  whose  civilization  and  religion  is,  as  has  been  said, 
nothing  to  brag  of. 

'riius  another  important  discovery  affects  the  future  destiny  of 
Alrica  ;  troni  manv  various  cause's  it  is  now  attractintr  inte'rest 
and  observation;  we  wonder  as  we  read,  if  kingdoms  are  again 
to  line  the  banks  of  the  mighty  river,  if  yet  again  over  that 
great  continent  are  to  be  spread  the  treasures  of  the  new  civili¬ 
zation  ;  it  all  these  discoveries  are  to  be  turned  to  account. 
Atrica  has  bi'cn  through  all  ages  the  region  of  mystery,  of 
priestcralt,  and  ot  impassid)le  barriers ;  these  all,  one  after  tlie 
other,  sei'in  to  be  breaking  down.  Kverv  way  it  has  changed; 
and  those'  who  notice  how  remai’kablv  tlie  coincidences  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  ])rophi'cy  harmonize  with  the  changes  of  nature,  re'inind 
usot  the  inijHirtant  geological  change,  which  has  in  the  course  ot 
<*i*nturi('s  raisinl  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Suez, 
and  eh'prt'ssed  that  on  the  northen  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since  tlie 
t  hristian  t'ra,  the'  head  ot  the  gult‘  has  retiri'd  southwards,  as 
proplu'sied  by  Isida.h,  “  I  he  liord  shall  utterlv  destrov  the 
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Ej>:yptian  sea,”  “  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the 
sea  ;”  thus  it  was  ])rophesied  the  ])eople  may  pass  over  dry-shod. 
Ill  the  same  way  the  ditlieiilties  and  hiuTiers  to  eommiiiiieatioii 
seem  vanishing,  and  the  resolution  of  the  mystery  of  the  ^sile 
must  he  re<>:arded  as  one  of  these.  ..Vfriea  was  lonj:;,  as  has 
often  heen  said,  misunderstood,  and  unknown;  it  is  now  demon¬ 
strated  that  she  possesses  fertile  and  <>;enial  rej’ions,  lar^e  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  an  immense  population.  We  may  fervently 
hope  and  pray  that,  hy  these  advantages  she  may  be  enabh'd  to 
eontribute  to  her  own  future  eivilization,  and  to  the  world’s 
eonimon  stock  of  wealth  and  happiness. 


V. 


“WRITKUS  (iUITK  LIKE  (IKNTLLMEN. 


^pilE  Ktfnrdn}/  /o-r/Vvr  often  amuses  us  if  it  never  does  any- 
1  tiling  else;  indeed,  when  in  turninp^  to  its  pu<»;ilisti(^  pa^es, 
instruction,  editication,  or  in  any  other  sense  of  the  word,  ntfornm- 
tion^  are  the  last  thin<2^s  any  mortal  would  ex])ect  to  obtain  trom 
it.  It  cultivates  the  strikin^^  and  audacious  view  ot  all  things, 
so  we  say  it  amuses  us,  as  we  have  bi'fore  said.  Our  friend  the 
Rev.  Tom  Sayers,  M.A.  Oxon.,  in  boxing  attitude  before  a  ])ier 
^lass,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  hitting  nobody,  that  he 
is  excitinp;  some  little  attention,  and  that  there  are  some  jiersons 
willinf^  even  to  pay  six])ence  a-week,  to  be  amusi'd  and  excited 
by  his  attitudes.  Such  is  our  estimate  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  wholly  un]>rinci])led  Avn/Zc/oy/.  ^V  e  have  lon^  thought 
that  should  Mr.  Thackeray  retouch,  and  add,  to  his  book  of  snobs, 
the  Saturday  Rc'viewer  snob  should  (certainly  receive  the  honour 
of  a  ])lace.  ‘  The  Saturday  Reviewer  is  a  true  snob,  ho  is  a 
creature  who  narrows  tlu'  Avorld  to  his  .sr/,  and  in  an  article 
upon  John  Foster,  in  the  number  referred  to  bomeath,  we  were 
shock('d  to  tind  recorded  the  opinion  of  such  “a  fine  puss 
gentleman,”  that  while  John  Foster  “had  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  for  himself,  his  thoughts  were  neither  elegant  nor 
complete.”  Rerha])s  these  are  si'ldom  the  characteristics  of 
great  thinkers,  rather  of  neat  and  pretty  thinkers  ;  but  what 
excitc'd  a  thrill  of  sadness  was,  to  learn  from  so  fine  and  able  a 
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<  ritir,  that  deftx't!*  of  his  stylo  and  mind  wore  th<>H' 

>vhu*h  lh-'*^^*titer-<  aro  almost  invunahly  pr\'no  i  N\hatoNor  m:i\  Iv 
thoir  loamin^  or  piety,  they  /mnit*/  trer  trriU  quite  tdy 
y*  in  this  siiitonco.  IViscian  is  a  little  Si'rateho<l.** 
a!id  •  hanlly  ’  is  a  Ixid  word  ;  but  let  that  p;iss.  the  thinir  atilvtovl 
us.  Further  on  we  are  told,  that  Dissenters  in  their  literary 
|KTfoniuinct‘s  are  guilty  of  a  want  of  ease,  betraving  itself  by 
an  “  athvtation of  it.*  “This  is  often  the  case  with  Fivster.** 
Much  we  sus]Kvt  the  critic  knows  aKnit  Foster,  certainly 
neither  east\  nor  the  atiivtation  of  it,  were  the  marks  of  that 
r.bust  and  stunly  intelligeni'e.  Well,  John  Foster  is  a  shade, 
and  he  may  shift  for  himstdf,  and  it  is  s^nno  considation  to  know 
that  his  ri'putation  is  enough  establishtxl  to  kx^k  after  itsi'lf. 
Hut  that  such  a  charge  should  be  brought  against  the  Noncon- 
fonnist  Kxly  in  the  world  of  letters,  is  tiX)  dreadful,  and  must 
1h‘  attendixl  to. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  onlv  tliiiii?  which  has  shoc'kixl  us. 
(’riticisinj:  a  si*heme  st‘t  on  foot  bv  a  Xonconfonnist,  for  the 
presentation  of  a  Bible  and  reading-desk  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  by  the  Sibbath-schixd  children  of  England, 
and  referring  to  the  a{>plication  made  and  resjx'mdeil  to.  by 
i  rcneral  Knollys,  for  the  siinction  of  the  Prince  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  S;iturday  Reviewer  siiys,  “C>f  courst'  the  letter  was 
sent  to  the  wrtuig  ]K'rson.  People  of  this  sm*t  instinctively 
make  mistakes  in  such  matters,  and  seem  to  think  it  rather  a 
mark  of  spirituality  than  otherwise',  to  know  nothing  of  the 
onlinary  rides  that  arc  known  and  observtHl  by  everylHHly  else.” 
Nay,  tlie  whole  scheme  is  (diaracterised  as“apiix*e  of  bad 
manners,  (piite  up  to  the  level  of  the  average'  Dissenting 
understainling,’’  .s;iid,  in  the  article,  “to  sit  under  brother  Stig- 
gins.at  the  Brick  l.KineZo;ir.’^  Another  paragraphinforms  us,  that 
“  The  Xnneoit/ormists  have  faikxl  to  attach  to  themselves  the 
(dass  ot  guitlemen  and  stdiolars  ;  not  Ixx'ause  thev  are  unen- 
dowtHl,  but  IxH’ause  they  are  undertn'ed  and  andertaaijJit,  No 
other  ehundi  in  the  world,  however  endoived,  has  reallv  attacluxl 
to  itselt  the  higher  ranks  of  sixiety,  as  the  ('hurch  of  England.” 

I  nderftrrd !  and  nndertanijht  !  Alannetl  and  territied  for 
our  character  s  siike,  we  ask,  is  it  so?  Can  it  be  so?  Oh  would 
that,  in  condescension  to  ignorance  so  deplorable,  Saturday 
Ib'viewers  would  pre|xiro  some  radc  ineenni  of  goixl  brcixling  for 
Noiu'ontormists !  Saturday  Revieivers  are  courtly  ]H'oplc, 
accustomed  to  the  ivays  and  us;iges  of  tiio  highest  life  and 
stx  iety ;  at  least  they  do  more  than  imply  this  ;  tlicy  so  con¬ 
stantly  a.ssert  their  acipiaintance  with  the  arts  and  airs  of  good 
bitxxling.  lo  such  airs  and  arts  Nonconformists  cannot  make 
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pn'toiisiou,  yot.  in  a  state  ot'  s^viety  like  this,  when  iuot\'  than 
over  “the  Kilv  ol‘  the  |vasant  toiiehes  the  hivl  of  the innirtier.*’ 
wonhl  thesi'  sri'utleinen  but  iutbriu  us  how  to  «/<>  it.  How  j;i*ati'- 
fully  should  we  nveive  fnuu  lips,  so  leanuxl  in  the  art,  suir^'stions 
and  rules,  for  thev  have  evidently  not  onlv  i^hxI  biwxlitiir,  but  s<.» 
luuoh  of  it,  that  it  pnxluees  oontidenee.  'bhey  aiv  able  to 
thoius<'lves  adepts  in  the  art.  They  eouhl  nv>t  make  a  slip  in  a 
drawin^-ixxun,  far  less  in  a  {x\st-otliee  :  these  aiv  they,  able  to 
>hine  at  the  dinner-table  or  in  the  world  of  letters.  I'lie 
IVirisk,  or  Admirable  Criehtons,  leanuxl  in  all  the  art  aiul 
mystery  of  a  smirk  or  a  lx>w ;  ^xuhaps  in  the  eriuli- 
tion  of  a  scent,  or  a  |xmiade.  Amazing  etvatinvs,  tittixl  to  shine 
themsi'lves,  and  to  Iv  the  lawijivers  and  dictators  of  the  onleriU* 
tinfoil,  tinsel,  and  carbruijhes  to  others.  (uviiTi'  IV.  was 
the  tirst  ^mtleman  in  Kn^laiul,  and  in  Kuivjx'  of  his  day. 
3lr.  Thackeray  has  attemptixl  to  pull  otf  the  ^xuldin^  to  find  the 
^'ntlenian  :  if  we  weiv  to  pull  olf  the  padilin^  frun  the  two  fine 
i^'ntlemen  Sat  unlay  Keviewers,  we  fancy  we  miirht  tiiul  a  like 
ilisiipixnntimr  s|xvtacle. 

Ourselves,  cut  otl’  from  the  circles  in  which  the  Sat  unlay 
Keviewers  move  “  ipiite  like  muitlemen  we  have  Ixvn  dis]>ostxl 
to  iiupiire,  what  are  the  canons  by  which  these  new  C'hestertiehls 
would  test  the  moral  tit  ness  of  those  who  wvuihl  shine  in  tlu* 

circle,  and  we  find  some  very  remarkable  and  noteworthy  dis- 

•  * 

tinctions;  manners  are  morals,  (moirs),  it  has  often  Ixvn  siiid. 
Tlie  Siifurtht/  /uvvV/r  has  expivssixl  itself  very  eopii>usly  u]x>u 
these  subjivts,  so  that  it  wouhl  Ix'  quite  ]H>Sv'iible  to  make  out 
from  its  pajjes,  quite  a  Cixle  of  the  attributes  of  those  who  aiv 
“quite  like  ^'ntlenien.”  Swearimr,  for  instance,  has  Ix'cn  often 
siip|x>sixl  to  be  a  gentlemanly  and  A\>rman  attribute.  (>ur 
Keviewers  quote  Cloten,  “  When  a  ^mtleman  is  dis|x>siHl  to 
swear,  it  is  not  for  any  by-stander  to  curtail  his  ixitlis;'*  and 
admit  that  “  although  Cloten  was  a  qiiixaf  s  son,  he  was  not 
quite  a  gmitleman.”  Kut  they  put  in  a  plea  for  the  gtxxl  old 
hearty  English  ixith  ;  how  Ix'autiful  is  the  following,  disclainuHl, 
however,  as  an  a}H>logy  : — 

A  good  deal  moiv  might  be  said  on  this  subject  of  swearing.  In 
itself,  as  the  authorities  we  have  quoted  show,  cursing  and  ncfan'ntf  are 
not  necessarih/  t^njns  of  a  had  heart.  The  lUhle — in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  so  true  to  human  natim' — epeahtt  of  an  Apoitle  a*  curbing  and 
swearing ;  hat  he  was  the  warm-hearted^  impetuous^  zeaioae,  hat  also  most 
gefierous  Peter,  And  it  often  happens  that  averyeboiee  and  mhindant 
swearer  is  also  one  of  almost  feminino  suseeptibilities  and  a  man  of 
the  largest  eliarities,  and  daily  ]>raetising  the  truest  kindnesses.  In 
such  instances,  swearing  is  simply  grotesipio  and  liidierous ;  it  deteats 
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the  man’s  character  is  in  such  absurd  antithesis  to  Ids  coarse 
opiilenca*  in  invective,  that  he  swears  to  no  purpose  at  all.  lie  relieves 
himself,  but  he  neither  hurts  nor  territies  the  object  of  his  simulated 
fury ;  and  only  {;ets  lauj^hed  at  by  the  victims  whom  he  pretends  to 
scorch  with  the  lava  Hood  of  vituperation,  lie  crackels  and  sparkles 
ami  fizzes,  but  he  burns  nothing  but  his  own  mouth.  Swearing  is 
very  often  only  this.  Real  vindictive  passion  and  settled  malignaiiey 
iloes  not  ask  to  be  relieved. 

Toad  that  under  coldest  stone, 

Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one, 

Swallowing  venom,  sleeping  got, 

broods  over  its  malice  and  in  silence  ?  ^ 


Another  cdiaraeteristie  of' the  writer,  “  quite  like  a  geiitleniaii,” 
is  love  for  the  riii^ — the  ])rize-riiip:.  The  efforts  made  hy  the 
Saturday  Reviewers,  to  restore  this  venerable,  time-honoured, 
and  too  mueh  neglected  and  forg;otten  institution,  to  our  land, 

will  lu'  very  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  They 

»  ^  « 

j)ronoune('d  over  the  g^rave  of  lamented  Gully,  tliat  iiohle  and 
honourc'd  man,  who,  hrt'd  a  huteher,  rose  through  the  sueeessive 
professions  of  prize-tighter,  publican,  professional  better,  winner 
of  gr(‘at  races,  and  country  gentleman,  and  meniher  of 
Parliament,  such  a  eulogy  as  no  Xoneonformist  minister  or 
parvenu  cotton-spinner  need  ever  hope  to  receive. 


His  judgment  in  racing  matters  excited  among  one  class  of  ob¬ 
servers  as  much  admiration  as  bis  prowess  as  a  boxer  did  among 
another.  There  is  yet  another  and  larger  class  which  will  admire  him 
for  those  social  Iriumphs  for  which  ncwly-ac([uired  wealth  so  often 
strives  in  vain.  In  exciting  this  sort  of  emulation,  Mr.  Gully’s  history 
will  tlo  unmixed  good.  All  competitors  cannot  wdn  cither  prize-tiglits 
or  races,  and  the  great  majority  w  ould  do  far  better  not  to  try  to  win 
tlu'in.  hut  every  man,  however  mean  in  origin  or  calling,  may  learn 
from  the  example  of  the  fighting  butcher  GaUg  how  to  make  himself 
tolerable  company  for  gentlemen. 

rrt>m  the  cart'd’  of  Mr.  Gully  w^e  may  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
his  character.  The  most  inveterate  enemy’  of  the  prize-ring  and  the 
turt  must  admit  that  this  man  w’as  of  a  quality  to  attain  eminence  in 
any  sphere  of  life,  and  to  adorn  it.  Some  of  the  combinations  which 
we  tind  in  Afr.  Gully’  are  easy’  and  ordinary’,  but  the  difficulty  and 
wonder  would  be  to  find  them  all  in  anybody  else.  We  hear  of 
prize-fighters  who  become  publicans,  of  publicans\vho  operate  largely 
upon  the  turf,  and  of  winners  of  great  races  who  have  seats  in  Parlia- 
iiuMit ;  but  Mr.  (lully*  is  the  only’  example  of  the  united  characters  of 
prize-fighter,  publican,  lK)ok-maker,  ow’iier  of  race-horses,  legislator, 
and,  above  all,  gentleman.  In  every’  path  of  life  in  W’hich  he  w  alked, 
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>[r.  (lully  has  left  a  name  of  which  his  followers  will  be  proud,  and  u 
pattern  which  tliey  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

It  is  not  only  prize-fighters  who  will  contemplate  with  pride  and 
admiration  the  upward  course  of  Clully’s  proj^rcss,  hut  also  every  keeper 
ot  a  har,  and  every  maker  ot  a  book  u})on  a  horse-race,  will  count  the 
member  for  rontefract  and  the  owner  of  Pyrrlius  the  First  and  Andover 
as  having  ornamented  the  fraternities  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.'*^ 


And  tliorc  is  a  groat  deal  more  of  the  same  sort ;  and  witli  what 
gusto  and  unction  the  Keviower,  in  an  earlier  nuinher,  dilates 
upon  the  great  battle  between  ^laec  and  King — illustrious  pair, 
“they  have  fought  a  very  creditable  battle,  and  if  tliey  are 
“(piiet,  well-conducted  men,  they'  are  sure  to  derive  benetit 
“  from  the  (iwakening  perceptions  in  society  of  the  advantages  of 
“pugilism.”  The  current  of  opinion  has  been  setting-in  in  their 
“  favour  for  some  time,  and  it  will  gain  strength  from  the 
“  prevalence  of  garotting.” 


That  Mace  should  have  been  able  to  come  up  to  time  at  all  is  a  great 
example  of  what  may'  be  done  by  jiluck  ami  training;  and,  on  the 
other  hand.  King  deserves  higli  ])raise  for  having  derived  from  his 
previous  defeat  the  knowledge  which  now  gave  him  victory.  The  old 
comparison  between  the  ])rize-ring  and  the  battle-field  of  life  may  bo 
once  more  repeated;  for  there  are  not  many  competitors  in  any’  kind  of 
contest  who  might  not  take  a  lesson  of  resolution  and  perseverance  from 
the  boxer  King. 

The  blow  which  knocked  Mace  off  his  legs  was  compared  by  some 
of  the  spectators  to  a  shot  from  an  Armstrong  gun.  Ferlnips  this 
comparison  was  suggested  by’  the  scene  of  the  engagement,  which  was  one 
of  those  same  dreary'  Essex  marshes  amid  whicli  long-range  cannon  may 
be  fired  without  injury  to  life  or  property'.  AV'^e  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  where  there  is  room  for  experiments  with  rifled  guns  and  iron- 
plated  targets,  a  few  square  yiirds  of  turf  may  well  be  spared  for  test¬ 
ing  tlie  powers  of  penetration  and  resistance  of  the  human  fist  and 
cheek.  Surely  the  police  have  plenty  to  do  in  looking  after  garotters, 
and  might  venture  to  leave  the  prize-fighters  to  themselves.  It  is 
rather  h.ard  upon  the  patrons  of  this  sport,  that  they  must  sit  uj)  all 
niglit  and  steal  like  malefactors,  amid  the  fog  of  early  morning,  to  an 
out-of-the-way'  spot,  where  it  is  only  just  possible  that  the  police  may 
be  an  hour  or  two  behind  them.  If  the  art  of  self-defence  is  of  any 
value,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  sustained  at  the  highest  point  of  excellence 
by’  the  means  which  experience  shows  to  be  best  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  In  every  art  the  most  practical  test  is  the  most  reliable. 
As  English  horse-breeding  would  bo  without  the  Derby,  so  would 
English  boxing  be  witliout  an  occasional  fight  for  the  Championship. 


•  Saturday  lievieWf  March  21st,  IHO.'k 
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It‘  our  readers  have  ever  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  Saturday 
Iteviewers*  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  gentleman,  they  will 
now  be  in  some  degree  enliglitened  ;  perhaps  may  arrive 
mournfully  at  the  conviction,  that  what  they  would  regard  as 
(piite  like  a  gentleman,  dohii  Foster  and  kindred  Nonconfonii- 
ists  might  perhaps  regard  as  Spiite  like  a  blackguard/  Frize- 
rings  and  race-courses,  and  other  such  kindred  scenes  of  the 
liOvieweiV  admiring  and  ripch" discriminating  criticism,  have 
not  bei'ii  usually  supposed  to  be  very  conducive  to  the  culture  of 
the  gcntleniain  There  is,  however,  another  charming  trait 
of  the  gentleman,  a  constantly  manifested  disposition,  and 
determination,  to  mock  and  sneer  at  all  and  every  kind  of 
religion,  and  every  kind  of  benevolent  goodwill,  llenevolent 
women  in  Kimlaiid  are  ridiculed  as  “  active  benevolent  biisv- 
bodies,  broth  brewers. * 

“The  writers  (iuitelike  gentlemen,”  in  a  singular  article,! 
liave  another  old-world  sentiment  to  guide  their  pen  along  their 
page,  an  utter  scorn  of  the  middle  classes,  and  their  opinions, 
“treaties,  international  law,  strategy,  military  force,  vested 
“  rights,  tlie  cliances  of  general  war,  and  the  balance  of  pcditical 
“  parties  are  the  little  things  of  which  middle-class  opinion 
“seems  to  take  little  heed.”  And  middle-class  opinion  is  ignorant, 
impatient,  has  little  weight  in  determining  special  and 
conijdicated  (piestions  of  current  ])olitics  ;  “  it  is  incapable  of 
“  appreciating”  (piestions and  argunu'iits,  “nor  will  it  attend  to 
“  facts.“  The  middle-class  o])inion  is  “  the  o])inion  of  shopmen 
“  and  artisans,^^  and  this  opinion  is  arrayed  against  that  of 
I'diicati'd  men.  There  is  no  ])aper  or  periodical  published 
which  does  num'  than  the  Satnrdaj/  liicieu'  to  perpetuate  the 
miserable  ignorant  caste  1‘eeling,  the  arraying  of  class  against 
class.  Snobbishness  is  far  too  innocent  a  word,  for  snobbishness 
is  not  malicious,  it  is  simple,  stupid,  ox-liko  ignorance;  but 
our  Saturdav  lie  viewers  mean  more  than  this,  they  mean 
mischief — they  have  the  exclusiveness  of  the  snob,  with  the 
malice  of  the  partisan.  Hence  to  them,  “Mr.  Hright  and  Mr. 
Somes  are  very  fair  imitations  of  tyranny,  they  have  all  the 
raw  material  for  it.  The  one  in  his  injustice  towards  property, 
and  the  other  in  his  insolent  attitude  towards  the  working 
man  s  home  lile.”  Fvery  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  human 
condition  in  its  turn  meets  from  the  writers,  “  quite  like 
“  gimthunen,”  sneers  and  scoffs  ;  whilst  Spinoza  is  honoui’cd  as 
having  once  for  all  rationalized  the  Hible. 


•  Xovi'inbor  1st,  1S(>2. 
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Madagascar,  153 

Xotliiiig  has  more  sorely  grieved  and  irritated  the  “  writers 

quite  like  geiitlenieii/’  than  the  damages  found  against  them 
for  their  llagrant  libel  on  Dr.  Damphell,  the  editor  of  the  British 
iSfand(ir(/.  It  was  a  warning  to  all  meiuhuuous  liars  through 
the  press,  to  put  a  restraint  upon  a  too  fervid  imagination,  and 
too  lieeiitious  a  display  of  malevolence.  The  will  of  the  creatures 
is,  however,  good  for  any  amount  of  mischief;  and  a  recent 
article  on  Madagascar  illustrates  this;  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  beloved  and  venerable  AVilliam  Ellis,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
the  King  Radama,  as  the  representative  of  the  Tjondon  Missionary 
Society — “The  Duritan  party of  the  following  paragraph, 
lie  is  well  known  as  the  hushand  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  authoress  of 
“  The  Voice  from  the  A^intage,^hind  as  having  himself,  we  believe, 
given  in  his  name  as  a  teetotaler,  and  as  having  several  times 
spoken  on  peace  platforms.  The  intention  of  the  following  vile 
])assage  is  very  evident  and  luminous  ;  the  fear  of  a  more  bitter 
vengeance  than  that  of  Qonphcll  v.  Sj)offisn'oo(l(\  weakened  their 
ink  with  a  few  dro})s  of  cowardice,  or  rather  gave  a  behind-the- 
hack  kind  of  character  to  the  article. 

Thougli  the  revolution  was  in  no  sense  religious,  there  is  a  curious 
moral  and  philanthropic  tinge  about  it.  It  one  might  judge  of  it  hy 
its  results,  one  would  my  that  it  had  been  got  uj)  b}'  philanthropists  of 
a  typi*  with  which  we  are  familiar  enough  here,  who  do  not  mind  how 
much  bloodshed  they  encourage,  or  how  many  crimes  they  c:iuse,  so 
long  as  they  can  thereby  strike  a  blow  at  the  one  particular  sin  against 
which  they  are  at  the  moment  raging.  According  to  the  accounts  we 
hav(‘  received,  this  bloody  insurrection,  inaugurated  by  the  massacre  of 
thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  j)erwSon8  in  the  State,  was  j)rovoked  by 
a  decree  of  the  King’s  jx'rmittiiig  private  duels.  Some  of  our  own 
Peace  part}*  must  sundy  have  got  into  Madagascar.  There  can  hardly 
)>e  any  other  section  of  men  whose  horror  of  bloodshed  induces  them  to 
demand  a  massacre.  Ihit  not  only  are  tlie  Malagas!  blessed  by  the 
])ossessio!i  of  a  Peace  party,  but  they  seem  to  enjoy  a  Puritan  party  too ; 
tor  it  appears  that  one  of  the  crimes  that  were  alleged  against  King 
liiidaina  and  his  favourites  was  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hold 
revels  somewhat  too  gorgeous  in  the  royal  palace.  Estimates  of  morality 
differ  in  different  countries;  but  the  ineaning  of  ihe  reproaches  of  an 
tlpposiiion  is  la  st  illustrated  by  their  acts  when  they  become  a  Ministry, 
Tlie  tirst  political  measure  of  the  iiew  Ministry,  as  soon  as  they  had 
hanged  their  i)redeces8ors  and  strangled  tlieir  master,  was  to  impose 
tlieir  terms  upon  the  new  (iueen,  whom  they  elevated  by  force  to  Urn 
throne.  Tludr  terms  were  very  simple.  She  was  to  become  a  tee¬ 
totaller.  Hut  it  nowhere  appears  that  they  were  willing  to  subject 
themselv’cs  to  the  same  denrivation  In  fact,  they  were  only  anxious 
to  close  the  public-house  for  her,  but  not  for  themselves.  If  Mr.  Somes 
himself  had  been  in  Madagascar,  he  could  not  have  put  the  Puritan 
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notion  of  discouraging  drunkenness  with  more  faultless  accuracy.  There 
must  be  something  in  the  French  theory  that  these  disturbances  have 
been  brought  about  by  Knglisli  ag(‘n(;y.  A  Peace  Party  making  war 
to  nroj)agate  their  views,  and  a  Temperance  paity  whose  only  idea  of 
fost(‘ring  sobri»*ty  consists  in  forcing  it  upon  others  while  they  them¬ 
selves  are  fre(',  form  a  combination  of  moral  phenomena  which  only  an 
Knglisli  intM)iise(jueiiee  of  thought  could  produce. 

Wo  have  made  these  remarks  upon  the  escapades  of  spleen  iu 
this  contemporarv,  because  they  are  the  indications  of  a  temper 
which  has  manilested  itself  of  late  too  much  in  our  periodical 
literature  :  a  snobbish  and  sham  aristocrat ical  smartness,  arising 
from  that  ignorance  so  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  the 
Saturday  Reviewers  ;  that  incapacity  for  seeing  anything  in  any 
other  than  a  straight  line,  inability  to  take  in  any  contingencies, 
either  on  the  right  hand  or  left,  contempt  for  all  that  belongs 
to  vulgar  manufacturers,  shopkeepers  or  artisans.  In  the 
Saturday  Reviewers,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  this  is  the 
aileetation  of  a  society  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  They  pro¬ 
test  too  much  ;  thev  belong  to  that  order  of  people  who  would 
abuse  a  lord  that  they  might  say  they  had  the  honour  once 
to  speak  with  him.  They  cultivate  the  insolent  style  of  writing, 
iHH'ause  it  shows  the  assertion  of  a  social  condition  and  status. 
This  is  exactly  the  point  on  which  we  are  at  issue  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Saturday  livnew.  We  believe  tluit  it  is  possible 
— c'ven  des^iite  the  example  and  repeatedly  reiterated  assertion 
of  these  jieoph' — to  be  both  a  Chureh-of-Eiigland  man  and 
a  reviewer,  and  a  gentleman ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
eoiu]>h‘tion  of  the  literary  and  religious  character,  that  a  man 
should  be  a  blackguard  and  blasphemer,  or  even  a  liar  ;  it  is  not 
neces.sary,  although,  of  course,  the  cultivation  of  the  strong 
style  of  writing,  esj)ei‘ially  in  antagonism,  leads  to  all  these 
viees.  A  short  time  since,  the  fine  style  was  tlie  vice  of  reviewers, 
d  he  Saturihnj  /'rnc/r,  with  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  has  created 
the  rage  for  the  jnigilistic  style,  the  object  being  always  to 
show,  that  upon  all  subjects  it  is  the  best  informed  creature 
in  the  universe  ;  its  otlice,  the  olKce  for  the  latest  intelligence 
from  t'very  possible  and  impossible  and  inconceivable  kingdom. 
The  S(ilurd(Uf  Rerieic  is  a  kind  of  more  serious,  and  therefore 
more  comic  PuneJt.  FiVery  object  is  treated  and  greeted  by  it, 
with  a  grin ;  it  also  has  a  stick,  with  which  it  lays  about  in 
an  altogether  indifferent  kind  of  way,  treating  all  things  with 
a  howl  or  a  sneer. 

Richanl  Raxter  “  is  to  bo  had  in  reverence,  because  he  was 
“  constantly  writing  pamphlets  for  nearly  sixty  years;'’  that  is 
the  ^Saturday  Reviewers  estimate  of  the  author  of  the  Saints’ 
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Evcrhistiii"  llest^^  and  tlie  Pastor  of  Kiddorniiiister — the  clear 
metaphysician,  the  rapt  and  hallowed  preacher,  the  heroic  man 
who  dared  to  beard  Cromwell  in  his  pride  of  success,  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  Charles  1 1,  in  his  career  of  lechery  and  villanv. 
John  Foster  is  said  to  have  been  pottering  over  his  essay  on  the 
Improvement  of  Time  forty  years  ” — a  falsehood  that,  to  be  sure 
— but  still  all  the  better  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  the 
reviewers.  The  Saturday  Reviewers  have  a  word  of  mockery  for 
all  people,  and  for  all  belief,  and  for  all  believers.  Hymns  are 
as  much  in  its  way  as  the  prize-rings.  ^lontgoniery’s  Prayer  is 
the  souFs  sincere  desire,^’  is  a  naked  bit  of  logical  prose.  Even 
Ikptist  Noel  and  Newman  Hall  come  in  for  characterization  as 
“  howling  dissenting  ministers, and  the  voice  of  braying 
“Exeter  I lall.’^ 

In  the  suggestion  for  presenting  the  Rible  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  \Vales,  in  the  matter  of  suitable  texts  for  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  occur  the  lollowing  remarks  : — 

Wc  do  not  venture  to  make  suggestions  of  our  own  in  presence  of 
80  distinguished  an  operator;  hut  wo  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  tlie 
centre  one  could  he  made  to  bring  out  in  somewhat  striking  relief 
Solomon’s  notion  of  “  hraying  a  fool  in  a  mortar” — introducing  a  like¬ 
ness  of  the  projector  of  tlie  scheme  in  its  proper  place — the  device 
would  be  uncommonly  appropriate. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  these  writers  “  quite  like  gentle¬ 
men”  is  the  left-handed  knowledge  they  evince  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  In  this  department  of  letters  we  must  naturally  take 
what  we  can  get,  and  be  thankful  for  small  mercies ;  here  is  a 
singular  illustration  of  this  : 

We  once  heard  a  preacher  exhort  his  congregation  to  “  labour  dili¬ 
gently  in  the  held  of  the  word,  and  dig  thereout  the  pearl  of  great  price;” 
and,  adhering  to  the  popular  prejudice  that  pearls  come  out  of 
oysters,  we  irreverently  thought  him  a  puzzle-lu'aded  fellow  for  his 
pains.  We  had  no  notion  until  now  that  the  “  hidden  treasure”  is  a 
a  pearl,  alter  all,  that  pearls  really  do  grow  in  fields,  and  that  the 
operation  he  recommended  is  not  so  silly  as  we  fancied. 

Is  not  this  the  most  affecting  innocence — this  able  writer  or 
editor  shows  that  he  has  no  more  notion  of  the  treasure  liid  in 
Africa,  or  the  meaning  of  out  Lord,  or  even  the  very  words  of 
the  parable,  than  a  six-months'  old  Hottentot  or  Esquimaux 
baby. 

Rut,  if  tlie  Sntnnfay  Iieriew  gives  indignation  and  abu.se  to  tlie 
Nonconformists,  it  gives  contempt  to  its  own  clerg\^  AVliat  a 
picture  of  clerical  life  we  have  in  the  paper  on  the  “(’lerical 
Mind and  it  ttdls  us  that  “  the  Church  is  the  surest  and  best 
‘‘  refuge  of  jxior  gentlefolk  in  England,  and  it  is  also  the  haven 
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“  into  which  and  inoffensive  youths  are  taught  to  steer 

“their  unpretending  harks!’’  It  eaimot  be  expected  that  any 
largi*  ])rojx)rtion  ot*  the  intellect  of  the  country  should  find  it« 
way  into  the  ranks  of  tlio  clergy. 

We  ought,  if  we  want  to  estimate  the  clergy  fairly,  to  look  at  the 
lives  they  are  obliged  to  lead.  Five-sixths  of  their  time,  and  very 
often  a  much  larger  proportion,  is  spent  in  the  company  of  women, 
(’lergvmen  an*,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  obliged  to  he  always 
“  ki  eping  company  ”  with  moditied  intensity,  but  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  men,  if  there  are  any  in  the  parish,  either  go  away  to  their 
business  or  their  pleasure  ;  or,  if  they  stay  at  home,  are  not  ordinarily 
ineliiu'd  to  occupy  themselves  much  with  the  details  of  j)arochial  work, 
liut  the  women  arc  always  at  hand,  and  are  always  ready  to  help  the 
eleigymaii.* 

No  |K*ri(Klical  laughs  so  lustily  at  clerical  cripples,”  and 
none  is  so  dis|)ose<l  to  sneer  at  any  great  amount  of  faith.  It 
h(‘li(‘ves  that  a  “  man’s  |x)sit ion  and  interest  has  a  real  effect  on 
his  belief.”  And  it  tells  with  gusto,  the  old  story  of  the  Kentish 
clergyman,  who  would  not  read  the  Athanasian  Creed :  “  The 
“  Archbishop  can  afford  to  believe  it,  he  believes  it  at  the  rate 
“  of  three  thoiisiind  a-year,  1  only  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds.” 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  constantly  treated  in  this  way,  though 
evidently  the  ‘  howl  ’  of  annoyance  preponderates  in  this  instance 
over  the  sneer.  He  is  greeted  so  often  that  w-e  are  quite  certiiin 
he  must  be  found  a  gocKl  paying  card  to  these  unprincipled 
advi'iiturers  and  pressgang  of  letters.  Sometimes,  and  often, 
in  addition  to  personal  vehemence  and  abuse,  they  descend  to 
that  kind  of  description  convoyed  in  a  forcible  vividity  of 
h‘tt(‘rs,  usually  understood  to  be  the  most  emphatic  negative 
ot  which  the  Knglish  language  is  capable.  The  mood  in  which 
it  disjx)ses  ot  the  St.  Cieorge’s-in-the-East  riots,  against  the 
halKTtlasliery  and  upholstery  work  of  Byran  King,  is  veiy 
characteristic;  all  the  revolters  against  that  flagrant  violation  of 
everything  included  in  the  idea  of  Church-of-Englandism  and 
1  rotestantism,  were  summarily  disposcxl  of  as  thieves  and  brothel- 


“  faith.” 


\yitu  religious  pictures,  and  the  appliances  ot 
1  hose  are  illustrations  of  the  temper  and  tone  of 
sjXHH  h  and  thought  ot  these  people,  who  pride  themselves  that 
thi‘y,  at  any  rate,  write  “  quite  like  gentlemen.”  After  all,  it  is 
n<»l  uninteresting  to  run  the  eye  over  the  pages  of  this  weekly 
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tariff  of  proflio^aey.  There  is  a  clever  way  of  presenting  in-, 
verted  views  of  things,  which  does  sonietinies  help  towards  the 
appreciation  and  apprehension  of  them  as  a  whole;  the  thing 
which  sullies  every  opinion  and  expression  is  insolence,  whoever 
these  writers  speak  to  with  any  sense  of  dilfering,  tliey  gather 
their  coat  tails  under  their  arms  and  turn  their  hack  u])on. 
We  have  often  said,  it  is  a  very  nasty  paper  and  our  abomi¬ 
nation  ;  but  the  last  thing  in  the  world  we  could  have  expected 
from  these 

“  Men  replete  with  moeks 
Full  of  comparisons  and  woundinjj  flouts, 

A\'Iiicli  they  on  all  estates  will  execute - ” 

would  have  been  the  claiming  the  power  of  writing  (piite 
like  gentlemen.  ‘‘Ignorance  is  bliss,^’  while  they  suppose 
themselves  quite  like  gentlemen,  multitudes,  even  those  who 
condescend  to  read  their  lawless  lucubrations,  find,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  quite  like  snobs,  or,  as  our  extracts  have  shown,  like 
creatures  even  far  worse. 

V. 

'A  niGII  CTIURCIT  Bisnor.t 

1)ISirOP  Blom  field  was,  in  his  times,  an  important,  influential, 
)  and  very  prominent  man;  he  was  much  more  than  tliis: 
was  a  very  high  churchman,  but  he  was  a  gocKl  man.  We 
»re  not  inclined  to  put  a  higher  estimate  upon  Bishops  tlian  upon 
Bie  influential  ministers  of  far  more  humble  and  unpretentious 
denominations.  The  a])ron  and  the  lawn  do  not  overawe  us 
much  ;  in  general  and  upon  an  average,  even  in  their  own  cliurcli, 
they  are  not  the  most  able  or  eminent  men.  They  are  usually,  if 
not  the  worst,  far,  by  many  degrees,  from  the  best  of  ])reacheis ; 
they  seldom  leave  their  stamp  or  anything  belonging  to  their 
times,  either  literary, spiritual, or  secular — usually  chosen  because 
they  are  safe  guides;  tlie  theory  being,  that  the  most  sleepy 
are  the  most  safe.  The  Saturday  7iVr/Vvr,  of  course  a  conqu'teiit 
witness,  testifies  that  “the  dignitaries  of  the  (fluncai  do  little 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Church.”  Looking  through  the  catalogue 

t  A  Memoir  of  Charlen  James  lilomfieldy  D.D.,  Jtishop  of  London^  u'i(h 
Seteefious  from  his  Correspondence.  Kdited  by  bis  son,  Alfred 
blorafield,  M.A.,  F(dlow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  and  lar  nm- 
bent  of  St.  Philip’s,  Stepney.  In  two  volumes.  John  Miiruiy. 
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ol’tlie  Uisho])s  of  our  own  or  of  any  times,  tliere  will  bo  foinul 
vrrv  fow  exceptions  to  this  description;  it  will  be  possible  to 
tiiui  some  vi‘rv  distin<<^uisluHl  names,  but  it  may  be  safely  said, 
tl»at,  usually,  they  liave  In'en  neither  remarkable  for  their 
scholarship  nor  j)iety,  for  their  earnestness  nor  their  intiuence, 
for  their  work  for  the  church,  nor  for  the  world. 

Th(*rc  ar(‘  noble  exceptions,  and  Ibshop  Hlonilield  deserves 
to  Ik*  nanusl  as  one.  The  (jualities  of  his  mind  were  not  of  the 
hij^hcst  order,  his  studies  even  certainly  not  those  especially 
useful  to  a  ('hristian  pastor,  lie  had  not  the  most  elevated 
views  of  spiritual  truth.  No  remarkable  insights  of  religious 
ex|H*ri(*nce.  We  are  (piite  certain  that  as  a  preacher  he  would 
havi*  commanded  little  attention  among  us,  and  his  eminence 
in  (dassical  knowknlge,  however  fitting  him  for  a  professor  or  a 
schoolmaster,  woidd  never  have  comjx'nsated  for  his  ignorance 
in  the  more  iiiHHu-taiit  dc])artments  of  theology,  old  and  new, 
mental  s<*ience,  and  Jliblical  criticism  ;  in  Cireek  he  was  a  giant; 
in  all  otluT  departments  his  attainments  seem  to  have  been  of 
slcnd(‘r  stature.  All  this  is  true,  but  he  was  a  goml  llishop;  he 
was  a  hard-working,  consistent,  and  conscientious  Jlishoj).  And 
it  was  very  well  for  the  Church  of  the  Kstablishnient  that  he 
was  clevatcil  to  the  Inmch.  llis  son  has  written  his  biography, 
but  partiality  cannot  invent  or  disguise  facts,  certainly  not  in 
tiiis  instanc(‘,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  the  Ibshop  as 
an  upright,  honest,  and  in  some  aspects  even  a  noble  man  ;  he 
lu'hl  tlu‘  rudder  of  the  Church  tightly,  and  steered  safely  through 
very  troubh'd  seas.  The  primates  were  both  very  old,  weak, 
and  <|uiet  uninfluential  men  ;  nor  had  the  bench  at  all  the 
vipiiir  ami  faithlulness  which  characterises  it  now,  and  with 
all  our  dissidcnce  from  many  of  his  ])ersonal  a(‘tions,  we  can 
only  rt'gard  him  as  an  intrepid  and  faithful  follower  of  his  own 
c«invicti(ms. 

(diaries  James  lUomfield  was  born  ^Fay  2l)th,  1780,  at  Ibirv- 
S!.-K<lmun(rs.  He  was  pcudiaps  hardly  of  the  staff  for  a 
1  alim'rston  bishop ;  lie  was  of  a  res|XH.‘table,  rather  than  of  a 
^  ^  ^  1  father,  James  lllomfield,  kept  a  school  in 

Hury,  ^hich  must  have  lietm  one  of  some  position,  as  the  late 
.Manpiisol  Hristel  wasoiu'of  t]ie])upils.  He  was  a  cont('mporary 
•  d  the  lutur»‘  lushop,  and  this  circumstance  was  not  without  its 
intliu'iice  on  his  luture  life;  in  fact,  Hlomfield  was  alw’ays  in  the 
way  ol  g»HMl  patrons.  From  his  earliest  boyluKKl,  clasics  set'in 
to  ha\e  Ihxmi  a  passion  with  him  ;  they  were  then  the  surest 
im^ans  for  (draining  eminence  in  the  Church  ;  for  to  the  Church 
n*  lookinl  trom  his  earliest  years  as  the  jiatliway  of  his  future 
tarcci.  \\  hen  askinl  what  profession  he  intcndiKl  to  follow,  he 
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answered,  I  mean  to  be  a  bishop/’  Later  in  life,  he  attributed 
the  ori«;iii  of  his  literary  tastes  to  an  old  nurse,  wlio  used  to 
take  him  into  tlie  tields  and  tell  him  stories,  and  to  tliis  })erson 
lie  allowed  a  pension  until  her  death,  in  addition  to  the 
Manpiis  of  llristol,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  late 
baron  Alderson,  and  the  present  Jjord  Cranworth,  were  ainoiijj^ 
his  fellow  pupils  at  l>ury.  Jle  did  not  go  to  Eton,  although  he 
was  examined  and  actually  admitted  as  a  King’s  scholar  there  ; 
his  father,  not  liking  what  he  saw  of  the  place,  never  sent  him. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1804,  he  became  a  pensioner  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  scholarship  the 
following  year.  Here  were  several  of  his  old  schoolfellows,  and 
they  formed  a  Ihiry  club,  lie  spoke  of  the  kindness  with  which 
he  was  received  by  the  head  master.  Dr.  ^lansell,  afterwiirds 
bivshop  of  Dristol.  Dr.  Mansell  told  him  that  he  would  be  a 
father  to  him  ;  but  he  never  saw  anything  more  of  him  till  the 
time  of  his  leaving’  collew.  In  those  davs  undergraduates 
never  met  the  head  master  except  when,  for  some  delimpiency, 
they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  him  in  what  Hustler, 
of  Trinitv,  called  “the  commination  room.”  The  eommina- 
tion  room  was  not  likely  to  be  visited  for  discipline  by  D  lorn  field. 
He  was  a  haixl  student,  working  sometimes  sixteen  and  eighteen 
hours  a-(lay ;  he  had  no  private  tutor,  but  he  made  the 
acquaintance,  very  fortunately,  of  his  fast  friend  inluture  life — 
so  remarkably  related  in  their  combiiu'd  retirement — ^Ir.  ^laltby, 
afterwards  the  Hishop  of  Durham.  The  friendshij)  commenced 
in  kindness  on  the  j)art  of  Maltby,  who  saw  in  JHomfield  the 
promise  of  future  classical  eminence,  and  took  him  into  his 
house  for  six  weeks,  as  a  pu])il  witliout  payment,  and  gave 
him  important  advice  as  to  the  metliod  of  study.  At  lirst,  in 
(  amhridge,  he  lodged  in  the  hoiLse  of  a  tailor  in  Trinity  street; 
his  rooms  were  over  an  ai’chway,  and  by  the  rumbling  of 
coaches  he  was  constantly  disturbed  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
M  hen  he  was  promoted  to  his  rooms  in  the  college,  he  was  able  to 
juirsue  his  studies  without  interruption  ;  he  olten  observed  a 
light  burning  very  late  in  tlie  rooms  of  the  undergraduate  who 
livcMl  opposite  to  him  ;  the  light  of  Ids  unknown  neighbour 
prov(‘d  (pnte  an  inspiration,  and  source  of  emulation  ;  he  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  outdone  in  devotion  to  study  ;  some  time  after 
he  discovered  that  his  neighbour  sat  u]),  not  to  read,  but  to  play 
at  chess.  His  industry  was  remarkable;  he  was  always  up  in 
Inne  for  early  chapel  service,  which  he  never  missed  during  his 
nmh'r^raduate  life,  exce])t  wlien  ])revcnt('d  by  illness.  Ilelx'gan 
readiiigat  nine ;  at  twelve  heallowed  himself  twohours^n'creation, 
Walking,  or  rowing  ;  dined  at  two,  the  college  dinncr-lnuir ;  re- 
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tiinpl  to  Ills  b,K.ks  lit  throe,  road  withotit  intoriiiission  til 
twelve  uf  niffht,  and  oi'Ciisioiiallv  till  throe  in  the  i>.,.  ’ 

a]„.r,.,,,„l  hi.  . . .  Xk  .i,,h,„'''  '""S 

hre,.,  the  next,  risnif?  at  Ihar.  The  oirolc  of  Ids  trio,  1 
« as  small  and  charaoterizixl,  like  himself,  by  the  talent  f  ' 
uork.  Ainoii^  llieni  was  Jaiiu's  Jloiirv  Monk  -iff 
Ihsh..})  ol-  Gloucester,  and  l're<leriek  l*uih,4,  afterwanu"tl  ' 
-  hiel  llaron,  who  testified  of  him,  that  while  few  persons  wer*' 
his  ,s,nals  in  the  ,s,int  and  liveliness  of  his  talk  and  i  n  r 
his  witty  and  smart  saving  were  handed  ab,...t  ’l  ‘ 
lu-ar,l  to  rojK^at  an  eVpression  wl  ,  '  ’i 

ihirney,  and  Ifutler  of  Nhrewsbu'ry '''’jl’n 'f'' M 

niarkisl  for  his  seholarshin  •  f  li  ,  ■'“’‘J'*  hecaiiie 

lotters,  the  tir^  i  A  “H  plaees  in  the  world  of 

Jlcwas  s,,n  rto,,n,.‘'?T‘T’^ 

111.-  wi-alh  of  J'arr.  “  What  f  ”  hVe^hihiuHl'"”' w" 

to  write  a-ainst  Sam  Hiitler!  I  ’ll  crush  him  'i‘''’‘' 

however,  sism  became  his  friend  •i.-iii.  't'r  ‘  *^‘'^‘'.lar, 

"•  Trinity  was  laiiiiehe.!  into  thel  rbid^s"  f 

troversv,  and  mrivnl  his  ,hm  l  .  /  ^‘lassical  con- 

“of  the  (Hlium  iihilolo<ricum  *'*ln  TsjiT  '‘aP- 

‘Vieml  of  hi!  father'  Lf  7  \  T'a-' "anu 

of  Guarrin;rton,  in  Idnciihishire the  liviiifr 
In  his  eiuseoiial  life  he  wa<rwl  wi’r'uitl.  D 
svn  very  fjuiliy  hinisidtr  In' 181  k‘T  « 
n»n  to  the  nvtorv  oi*  J)nnfon  in  li’  prcsontid 

eimtimusl  to  reside  till  the  summer  =  ‘'“'iv  ho 

of  tiuarrin-ton.  His  duties  in  his  mri  V  ’ 
ons;  the  number  of  his  inrwl.:  lai'shwere  not  very  ardii- 
«  l«'rk  wirs  an  „ia  w.'ma/'V '  **oyenty-two.  His 

eoiild  not  read,  and  when  she  st  T?!  nnd  eifrlpy  ;  s],p 

ehundi,  she  t.s.k  it  to  the  i.  f  V  ‘'‘*'"““''"«''-l**ate  <)f  the 
that  the  name  of  the  iiarisli  w!!*-**,*'  Pawnbroker,  in  ifrnoraiieo 
ni»on  It.  'ri„.  riH'tor,  however' ‘‘*’"**Ph'nous  letters 
•Inlies.  his  fame  as  a  sidi.d  ii  i  pa>  >‘^^^ 

noblemen  wen>  desirous  of  iilucinir  tli"-"  *  •'  and  many 

aaaa'K-  them.  Karl  S,K>neer  llsU  A  n’ 

'1  toni  and  the  Dukes  of  lieiufbrt  '  'i’"i7*  'i'*"’  ^  ‘’Chester,  and 
‘  aabhxi  to  make  Ids  own  ten ,  ^  '“  '^'“b'haiu.  He  was 

and  raised  them  from  i’loO  to 
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£:]00,  and  £  400  per  year.  We  are  ])lease(l  to  iiotiee  in  this 
relation  the  ooiiscientioiisness  with  whieh  he  disehar^ed  his 
duties,  and  his  etlorts  to  cultivate  tlie  Christian,  as  well  as  tlie 
gentleman.  To  a  mother,  who  tliought  his  principles  impressed 
upon  her  son  were  overstraijied  and  strict  he  wrote  : — 

....My  general  notions  are,  undoubtedly,  strict  compared  with 
those  which  are  most  current  in  the  world,  and  1  lose  no  opportunity 
of  enforcing  and  explaining  to  those  under  my  care  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  built,  because  1  ain  most  intimately  convinced,  that 
there  is  no  motive  whatever  of  sullicicnt  power  to  pn'serve  a  young 
man  in  those  trials  which  to  many  are  ruinous,  and  to  all  that  are  not 
fortified,  pernicious,  except  an  liabitual  sense  of  religious  duty.  This 
conviction  lias  arisen  not  only  from  what  I  have  read,  but  from  my 
uniforni  observation  of  those  of  whose  principles  and  practice  1  have 
had  any  means  of  judging ;  and  with  regard  to  the  University,  1  am 
sure  that  no  young  man  can  pass  throngb  its  ordeal  unhurt,  whoso 
religious  principles  have  not  been  strengthened  and  eonlirined  before¬ 
hand.  Some  may  be  less  incorrect  than  others  in  their  conduct ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  any  one  may  go,  who  has  nothing  to 
restrain  him  but  a  vague  and  indefinite  notion  of  what  is  gentkmanly 
or  n'spcctable,  and  does  not  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  clear  and 
unerring  light  of  religion,  and  by  the  broad  and  conspicuous  line  which 
discriminates  right  from  tcrong. 

....  1  believe  that  from  the  constitution  of  society  in  modern  times, 
in  many  cases  a  regard  for  appearances,  and  a  consideration  for  tludr 
own  interests,  with  a  natural  refinement  of  mind,  form  among  females 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  religious  principles,  which,  as  far  as  their 
comfort  and  character  in  life  are  concerned,  sulliciently  answer  their 
end ;  but  with  men  the  case  is  very  different,  as  you  must  perceive ; 
and  be  assured,  if  you  trust  to  refinement  of  mind  to  preserve  them  from 
gross  and  unreasonable  conduct,  you  will  in  no  instance  find  it  a 
sufficient  safeguard .... 


Ho  continued  his  classical  and  editorial  labours,  iind  laid,  while 
at  Dunton,  the  foundation  of  his  theological  knowledge.  Tt 
must  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  him,  that  not  a  single  Dissenter 
livcnl  in  his  parish.  In  IHIT  he  was  made  a  magistrate,  though, 
as  a  bishop,  he  highly  disapproved  of  the  union  of  ministerial 
and  magisterial  authority  ;  he  very  wisely  thought  that  secuhir 
duties  would  be  likely  to  interfere  too  much  with  the  sjuritual. 
riie  farmers  long  renuunbered  how,  through  the  uneven  and 
iKuliy  kept  roads,  the  future  bishop  rode,  equippc'd  in  yellow 
over-alls,  to  protect  him  from  the  mud  of  the  1  Buckinghamshire 
lanes — a  piece  of  ministerial  costume  which,  as  one  of  our  con- 
temj)oraries  observes,  “  would  assuredly  have  brought  any  j)oor 
“  curate  to  grief,  bad  he  adopted  it  in  bis  diocese  when  the  rector 
“  be  came  the  bishop.”  In  1817,  the  rector  of  Dunton  was 
Ijresenteil  by  his  constant  friend,  Lord  Bristol,  to  the  valuable. 


j(;*2  A  Ifitjh  Church  Bishop, 

Ik'HoHcos  of  Groat  and  Little  Chosterford,  at  tliat  time  in  the 
di<H*os<'  of  London,  and  Tuddenliani  in  Suffolk,  lie  was  also 
apiKuntiMl  by  llishop  llowlev,  as  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  fioin 
that  time,  till  his  resijriiation  in  IHoh  his  connexion  with  the 
di(H‘ese  of  Ijoiidon  was  unhroken.  In  the  midst  of  those 
advancomonts,  while  he  was  livin«>:in  the  village  of  Ilildersluiin, 
his  wife  diinl ;  it  was  a  melancholy  commencement  of  his  pasto- 
nil  life  at  (diostorford  ;  she  was  hiiriod  there.  We  admire  the 
practical  gmxl  sense  which  charactorisiHl  the  pastoral  works  of 
tlio  rector.  As  we  have  said,  he  made  no  pretensions  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  religious  graces,  nor  was  there  anything  very  reinark- 
ahle  in  his  gifts,  hut  he  certainly  possessed  downrightness,  and 
(*aruestness,  and  a  plain,  manly  goodness.  The  farmers  called 
him  “  J/r.  Suupfrucc.''  lie  visited  the  poor;  and  one  of  them 
afterwards  desiTihiHl  him  as  “  a  wonderful  forgiving  gentle¬ 
man.”  He  superintended  the  schoeds,  and  continued  the  iin- 
pr«»vements  which  had  heen  commenced  hy  the  ])receding 
curate  of  a  non-resident  rector;  the  curate  was  ^Ir.  Daws,  now 
Bishop  of  IVtcrln^rough.  He  siiw  that  the  ])uhlic-houses  were 
cIosimI  in  g<M>d  time  at  night  ;  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
still  n‘ceiv(Hl  his  remunerative  ])upils.  The  village  of  Chester- 
ford  lay  on  the  high  road  hetweim  Lcnidon  and  Newmarket, 
'fhe  first  day  of  the  spring  meeting  at  Newmarket  was  on 
Kaster  Mondav,  and  the  Sundav  was  the  <rreat  fair  dav  of 
( du'sterford ;  and  while  the  energetic  rector  was  celehrating 
st'rvice  in  the  ])arish  church  his  parishioners  were  at  that 
w'ason  hreaking  over  their  hounds  of  usual  decorum  ;  he  seems 
to  have  attt*mptcHl  a  change  with  the  influential  men  of  the 
turt,  who  were  principally  responsihle  for  the  immorality ; 
crowds  troiu  the  country  around  ])ouring  in  to  see  the  more 
aristocratic  patrons  pass  through  ;  the  Duke  of  York  was  one 
ot  tlu'se  sinners  ;  and  the  rector  induced  Hishop  llowlev  to 
remonstrate  with  him  ;  the  Duke  dindined  to  alter  his  jiractice ; 
he  said,  “  it  was  true  that  he  travelled  to  the  races  on  Sunday, 
hut  he  always  had  a  Bihle  and  a  Prayer-Hook  in  the  carriage.” 
l<\ cut  iially,  however,  the  first  day  of  thoraces  was  changed  from 
Monday  to  luesday.  Ihose  (duvsterford  parishioners  seem  to 
ha\e  heen  tunny  folk,  it  the  hdlowing  anecdote  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustnitive  sjHvimen  of  their  character. 

Of  his  lilt' at  (  hostcrlord,  Hishop  lUomfitdd  used  often  to  relate  the 
f«dlot\  inj;  anccilote  : — \N  ulkin"  over  one  Sunday  to  his  dutv  at  kittle 
1  hcst<*rtonl.  he  fouinl  on  his  arrival  that  he  liad  lorj^otteu  to  hrinjx  his 
s4*riaon  uitli  him.  It  was  too  late  to  return  :  so,  for  the  first  and  only 
tunc  in  his  life,  he  pn’aohcd  ex  fempore^  takinjx  for  his  text  tl>o 
first  verse  of  the  tifty-third  Psalm,  “  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
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vl  Hecdotes  o  f  the  Clergy, 

there  is  no  God.”  Going  anxious  to  know  how  he  had  seemed  to 
succeed  in  an  unaccustomed  oll’ort,  he  asked  one  of  t)ie  congregation  on 
coming  out,  how  he  had  liked  the  sermon.  “  Well,  Mr.  lUonilield,” 
replied  the  man,  I  liked  the  sermon  well  enough;  but  1  can’t  say  I 
agree  with  you  ;  I  think  there  he  a  God.” 

The  biographer  makes  a  pause  in  the  course  of  his  story  to 
compare  the  shortcomings  of  the  clergy  of  the  first  years  of 
Bishop  lUomfield’s  clerical  life  with  their  prescuit  jmsitioii  and 
character,  from  which  we  learn  that,  in  1812,  of  10,261  incum- 
heiits,  5,840  were  non-residents ; — the  shortcomings  of  the 
Church  were  a  scandal  to  those  who  wished  her  well :  the 
clergyman  might  be  a  non-resident — a  s|K)rtsman — a  farmer, 
neglectful  of  all  study — a  violent  politician — a  boo-riranfy  or 
a  courtier.  Bishop  Blomtield  himself  was  a  wonderlid  re])osi- 
tory  of  anecdotes,  not  tending  to  elevate  the  clergy  of  those 
times  in  popular  estimation ; — intoxication  was  a  vice  very 
characteristic  of  the  cloth.  On  one  occasion  the  Bishop  re- 
])roved  one  of  his  Chester  clergy  i*or  drunkenness :  he  replied, 
“But,  my  lord,  1  never  was  drunk  on  duty  !  “On  dutyi^” 
exclaimed  the  Bishop  ;  “  when  is  a  clergyman  not  on  duty  h  ” 
“  True,”  said  the  other :  “  1  never  thought  of  that !  ”  And  he 
told  a  story  of  one  clergyman  whom  he  had  reproved  for  some 
irregularities  of  conduct  brought  under  his  notice  by  the  pa¬ 
rishioners.  He  replied,  “  Your  lordship,  as  a  classical  scholar, 
“knows  that  lying  goes  by  districts  ; — the  Cretans  were  liars  ; 
“  the  Cappadocians  were  liars  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the 

“  inhabitants  of - are  liars  too  !  ”  The  Bishop  went  into  a 

]K)or  nian^s  cottage  in  one  of  the  valleys  in  the  Lake  district, 
and  asked  whether  his  clergyman  ever  visited  him.  The  poor 
man  replied  that  he  did  frequently.  The  Bishop  was  expressing 
his  gratification  at  the  spiritual  oversight,  which  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery,  that  the  reason  of  the  pastor^s  frequent  visits  lay  in  the 
fact  that  there  were  a  good  many  foxes  on  the  hills  Ixdiind  the. 
house.  We  read  strange  anecdotes  of  the  way  in  which  men 
were  examined  for  ordination.  The  cha])lain  and  son-in-law  of 
Bishop  North  examined  two  candidates  for  Orders  in  a  tent  on. 
a  cricket-field — he  himself  being  engaged  as  one  of  the 
cricket -players.  The  chaplain  of  Bishop  Douglas  examined 
whilst  shaving.  Bishop  lk)rteus  we  fully  honour  as  an 
amiable  and  conscientious  prelate,  yet  when  asked  by  a  neigh- 
liouring  clergyman  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  for  him,  he 
replied,  “  I  only  give  one  in  a  year,  and  the  next  year  is  pro¬ 
mised.”  Even  Bishop  Watson  never  residi'd  in  his  diocese, 
during  an  episcopate  of  thirty-four  years.  Those  who  preached 
^HX'm  to  have  been  of  no  very  edifying  order  of  ministers. 
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A  lliijh  Church  Bishop, 


Bishop  lUoiiifield  mod  to  relate  how,  in  his  boyhood,  when  on 
one  (Krasion  Lord  Bristol  had  given  a  number  of  scarlet 
cloaks  to  some  poor  old  women,  they  all  appeared  at  churcli  on 
the  following  Sunday  resplendent  in  their  new  array,  the  preacher, 
a  clergyman  at  Bury,  pointed  to  them  with  a  graceful  wave  of 
his  hand,  and  aj)plying  to  them  the  words  of  the  text,  exclaimed, 

“  Kven  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
theat‘ !  This  worthy  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  such 
things.  On  another  oc'casion,  a  dole  of  potatoes  was  distributed 
bv  the  local  authorities,  which  seemed  to  the  preacher  to  be  an 
oi'casion  for  improvement  by  a  sermon,  lie  chose  for  his  text, 
LxcmIus  xvi.  L) :  “  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they 
said  to  one  another,  ‘It  is  manna !  ’  — and  he  wmrned  his 
liearers,  by  the  example  of  the  Israelites,  to  beware  of  taking 
mon»  than  their  share.  He  luul  a  corpulent  frame  and  a 
pompous  manner,  and  a  habit  of  rolling  from  side  to  side  in  the 
pulpit,  which  added  to  the  etiect  of  the  oratory  in  this  ease.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  from  the  li})s  of  a  bishop  that  such  enormities 
are  not  confiniHl  to  the  lips  and  pulpits  of  illiterate  Noncon¬ 
formists.  This  was  the  representative  clerical  life  in  the  day 
wlum  Bishop  Blomtield  commenced  his  clerical  career.  CV*r- 
tainly  a  new  and  purer,  and  higher  state  of  things  was  coming 
ulxuit  in  the  ( 'hurch  of  Kngland  ;  and  Mr.  Blomtield  had  no  in- 
considendde  shari'  in  bringing  about  the  change.  Promotion 
stHMiu'd  always  to  ])resent  her  fair  and  pleasant  form  to  Mr. 
Blomtield.  In  IS*J0,  he  received  the  gift  of  the  living  of  St. 
Botoljdi,  Bisho])sgate,  again  through  the  favour  of  the  ^larcpiis 
ot  Bristol,  'fhe  income  of  this  living  was  something  over  <£‘2(H)0 
a-year.  He  was  allowcnl  to  retain  (’hesterford  also  with  it ;  this 
his  son  tells  us,  enabl(Ml  him  for  the  tirst  time  in  his  life,  to 
enj(»y  a  comfortable  indeiKmdence  without  the  w'ork  of  private 
tuition.  Some  a-year  ]>resents  ratlier  an  exalted  concep- 

titui  ot  a  comfortable  indepiMideiU'e.  His  new  parishioners  told 
him  they  had  always  had  a  “  Dr.”  for  their  iwtor,  so  he  pro- 
ceiMUsl,  in  •Inly,  IS'itt,  to  the  degree  of  l).l).  For  about  three 
months  in  the  year  he  ri'sided  at  C’hesterford ;  when  absent,  his 
curate  sent  him  a  weekly  account  of  the  parochial  history  in  the 
vegiUable  basket.  Some  ot  his  Bi8ho])sgate  parishioners  seem 
not  to  have  bei'ii  ot  a  much  higher  mark  than  those  of  Fhester- 
tonl.  One  ot  these  was  Sir  \\  illiam  Bawlins,  the  city  knight, 
the  author  ot  the  celebratinl  three  and  who  at  a  city  dinner 
IioihhI  to  li\e  till  the  time  ”  (ot  which  he  iirophesied  the  ap- 
proac'h)  \\hen  every  man  should  do  right  in  his  own  eyes.^* 
1  he  new  i'eet4m  imule  himself  very  popular  with  all  people*,  and 
when  an  obstinate  (iuaker  refusinl  to  take  otf  hishat  at  avestrv 


/ 
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meeting  held  in  the  church,  the  rector  pro])osed  to  the  meeting 

n  resolution  ‘‘that  the  beadle  be  requested  to  take  oil*  Mr. - ’s 

hat.”  This  was  accordingly  done ;  the  Noncontormist  saved 
liis  conscience  and  submitted.  He  was  an  indefatigable  visitor, 
and  remarkable,  at  this  time,  for  a  certain  liberality  towards 
Nonconformists,  and  maintained  with  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Clayton 
of  the  Poultry  chapel,  very  friendly  relations.  He  also,  in  the 
parish  of  Pishopsgate,  condescended  to  the  method  recommended 
by  the  distinguished  J/r.  2\)zer  of  the  town  of  Car/indford ;  it 
was  his  plan  annually  to  preach  one  or  more  ^U^oorses^*  of  lec¬ 
tures.  In  1828,  he  was  raised  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Col¬ 
chester  ;  still  continuing  his  multifarious  occupations,  working 
on  his  favourite  H'iSchylus,  contributing  articles  to  the  Quarterly 
RevieWy  to  the  MKHcinu  Crificiony  and  the  Jlritish  Critic.  His 
letters  to  his  friend  Dr.  ^lonk  exhibit  this  marvellous  activity. 

“  1  have  had  on  niy  hands  six  charity  sermons,  a  course  of  Lent 
lectures,  an  anti-Catholic  petition,  the  management  of  the  tithe  (piestiou 
against  the  citizens  of  London,  a  weekly  committee  at  Itartlett’s  Build¬ 
ings  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Gaskin’s  resignation,  two  articles  in  the 
British  Critic,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  w  hich  1  have  got  through  in  the  last  four 
or  five  weeks,  and  am  now  ready  for  the  Museum  Criticum,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  I  have  still  to  write  a  ’Spital  sermon,  a  sermon  for  the 
^lagdalene,  three  more  charity  sermons,  and  my  visitation  charge,  all 
within  the  next  month.” 

And,  again,  about  a  year  later — 

“  1  am  quite  overpow^ered  not  only  by  parochial  business,  but  by 
matters  relating  to  my  Archdeaconry,  to  the  West  India  bishoprics, 
atfairs  at  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gosj>el,  in  botli  of  w'hich  1  am  attempting  to  introduce  considerable 
changes.  The  Choephori  is  just  finished. ...  We  are  all  highly  delighted 
with  Southey’s  Book  of  the  Church,  which  w  ill  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  is  really  a  most  interesting  work.” 

Indeed  he  was  a  w'ondeiTul  worker.  “He  had  an  eye  for 
“  everything,  and  an  ear  for  everybody ;  he  lived  in  an  atmo- 
“  sphere  of  w’ork,  and  fe\v  of  those  around  him  could  long  with- 
“  stand  the  contagion  of  his  example.”  At  a  later  period,  when 
elevatefl  to  the  bench,  he  was  the  most  indefatigable  man  in 
the  first  Plcclesiastical  Commission.  An  influential  London 
clergpnan  attended  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Commissioners 
when  Bishop  lUomtield  w’as  not  present,  and  made  a  vain  attemj)t 
to  have  some  imjx)rtant  business  completed.  “  It  is  no  use,” 
said  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Vernon  Harcourt),  “  it  is  no  use 

“  for  you,  !Mr. - ,  to  come  to  us  to  finish  your  business,  we 

“never do  anything  more  than  nib  our  jxjus  till  the  Bishop  of 
“  London  comes.” 


A  High  Church  BiAtop. 


Ill  lJ^‘24,  Lord  LiverjKxil  oflortnl  him  the  Bishopric  of 
Clu‘stcr,  one  of  the  most  laUirious  and  worst  paid  of  the  dijj^iiitics 
of  theC’hurch  ;  its  income  then  inferior  to  the  living  of  Bishops- 
gate.  I^idy  S|K*ncer  thought  it  |X)ssible  he  might  decline  the 
od’cr,  and  wrote  to  him  the  following  rather  curious  epistle: — 

**  My  dear  l)o<‘tor,”  she  writes,  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
trust  I  shall  so<ui  have  to  shake  you  by  the  hand  as  bishop  of  Chester. 
Don’t  Ih*  so  indiscreet  as  to  refuse  it  because  it  is  a  sadly  poor  one — re- 
ineiiilH  r,  it  is  the  step  which  you  must  tread  on  to  a  richer  one.  All 
the  old  twaddles  have  dropped — younjj  ones  don’t  depart  so  readily; 
Hud  I  am  mysidf  so  old  that  1  am  impatient  to  see  you  seated  on  that 
beucli,  where  you  will  Ikj  so  admirably  placed,  and  so  usefully  dispos«*d 
of.  If  the  Metropolitan  is  translated,  which  his  looks  porteml,  the 
bishop  of  Luidon  replaces  him;  and  who  so  likely  as  yourself,  with  all 
your  liondoii  knowledge  and  experience,  to  be  the  bishop  of  this  diocese*, 
if  you  are  on  the  bench — but  then  you  must  be,  or  my  plan  can’t  take 
place.  Seriously,  Lord  Spe  ncer  and  1  are  all  on  tiptoe  to  hear  of  your 
acceptance;  for,  though  it  maybe  present  ruin,  yet  it  wdl  be  goon 
future  aftlm  nce.  And  why  should  you  not  keep  your  St.  botolph? 
lnde<Mi,  |>ray,  pray  give  me  a  line,  and  pray  think,  retiect,  and  ])onder 
with  all  your  powers,  before  you  refust*;  for,  indeed,  I  do  think  it  a 
very  ilitfcrent  thing  to  refuse  now  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  re¬ 
fused  stune  time  ago.  1  am  so  hurried  and  so  bothered  with  all  sorts 
of  perplexities,  that  1  am  sure  1  must  have  written  nonsense  and 
1  cannot  now  read  it  over  to  be  sure,  1  have  done  so.  Excuse  me,  my 
excellt'iit  friend,  and  take  the  intention  of  this  note  in  good  part, 
although  it  may  be  so  inadequately  expressed. 

Ever  atlectionately  yours. 

Lav.  Si’EXCER.” 


He  however  ucccptwl,  and  was  cousot*ruted  in  1824,  by 
Archbishoj)  \  ernon  llarcourt,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Lxeter,  in  \\  hitchall  C’hajK‘1.  lie  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
riH'tiUT  of  St.  Botolph,  as  I.ady  S|xuicer  told  him  would  be  j)os- 
sible.  hen  the  news  of  his  promotion  reached  Bury-St. 
Ealmund  s,  one  of  the  lx»ys  of  the  Grammar  Sclioul,  wrote  the 
following  epigram  : — 


“  'Hirough  (  hesterford  to  bi.shops-gute 
Did  blomtield  safely  wade; 

Iheu  leaving /<>;*(/  and  gate  behind. 
He  ’h  Chvitvrg  liishop  made’.’’ 


llie  first  epis('opal  effort  put  forth  by  Bishoj)  Blomfield, 
wa.s  an  attempt  to  jx'rsuade  the  King  to  dis|)ense  with  wigs  on 
the  ht'ads  of  bisltops.  But  (i(H>rge  IV.  was  conservative,  and 
would  not  |x*rmit  tlie  disi*ontinuance  of  tlie  episcopal  w’ig,  and 
in  fact,  it  was  not  dis|K'nsi'<l  witli  until  the  reign  of  William  IV** 
when  the  alx>lition  of  the  troublesome  clerical  environment  w'as 
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brouj^lit  about  by  Sir  George  Sinelair,  the  intimate  friend  of 
AVilliani  IV.  Sir  George  was  staying  with  the  King  on  a 
visit  at  Brighton,  when  he  went  up  to  Fnlham  Tahiee  to  visit 
Dr.  Blomtield,  after  his  elevation  to  the  Bishoprie  of  London. 
Be  askcnl  the  Bisliop  whether  he  eonld  deliver  any  message 
from  him  to  the  King.  The  Bishop  joenlarly  replied,  “  Yon 
“may  present  my  duty  to  llis  ^lajesty,  and  say,  that  at  this 
“tropical  season,  I  find  my  episcopal  wig  a  serious  inenm- 
“  brance,  and  I  could  wish  that  ho  would  not  consider  me  guilty 
“  of  a  hreach  of  court  etiquette,  if  induced  to  lay  it  aside.^^  Sir 
George  re])eated  the  message  at  dinner,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  King,  who,  however,  took  it  np  seriously,  and  replied,  “  Tell 
“the  Bishop,  he  is  not  to  wear  a  wig  on  my  account,  I  dislike 
“it  as  much  lie  does,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  bench 
“wear  their  own  hair.”  Bishop  Blomtield  took  the  hint, 
other  bisliops  followed  his  example,  and  so  the  wig  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

The  entrance  of  Dr.  Blomtield  upon  his  See  of  Chester,  was 
characterised  by  every  kind  of  vigilance,  lie  was  not  an 
illilx'ral  man,  but  he  was  no  friend  to  the  ways  of  Dissenters;  he 
writes  to  a  clergyman  who  had  grievously  olfeiided  by  attending 
some  dissenting  chapel : — 

“I  never  will  tolerate  any  intentional  de})arture  from  that  strict 
canonical  regularity  which  every  clergyman  is  solemnly  pledged  and 
sworn  to  observe. . .  .With  respect  to  your  own  case,  surely  it  might 
have  occurred  to  you,  without  your  liaving  been  admonished  by  others, 
that  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman  at  a  conventicle  is  the  most  effectual 
of  all  methods  to  })ersuade  the  laity  that  it  makes  no  difference  w  hether 
they  go  to  the  Church  or  to  a  conventicle:  and  even  were  it  true  that 
it  does  make  no  difference,  yet,  since  in  that  case  the  Church  must 
be  in  error,  the  part  of  a  sincere  man  w’oiild  be  to  secede  at  once  from 
her  communion,  and  not  to  make  her  ministry  and  privileges  the 
abettors  and  auxiliaries  of  Dissenters." 

Some  of  his  ideas  for  increasing  the  prominency^  of  the 
clergy,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  characterized  by  much  w  isdom, 
lie  writes  to  a  clergyman  his  fears  lest  Manchester  should  be 
converted  into  a  vast  treasure-house  of  dissent,  and  expresses 
his  particular  wdsh,  that  the  ^lanchester  Clergy  should  wear 
their  gowns,  and  clerieal  hats,  of  course,  in  the  streets.  He  is 
J)ersuaded,  he  says,  that  the  more  the  clergy*  come  forward  as 
clergymen,  and  keep  iq)  the  appearance  of  ministers  of  the 
establislied  Church,  and  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  comnmnit  v,  the  more  service  they*  w  ill  render  to  the  Church. 
Me  find  him  interdicting  collections  in  churches  for  the  Mora¬ 
vians,  and  authoritatively*  putting  a  check  upon  sermons  for  reli¬ 
gious  societies,  and  in  many  w*ay*s  giving  indications  of  the 
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\\vr\i  rhurch  Pr(‘lato.  In  IH*>8,  lie  was  translated  Iroin  tlie 
Hee^  nt*  diester  to  that  of  London,  the  most  important  and 
onerous  of  Ln^lish  hislioprics  ;  and  it  may  with  safety  he  said, 
that  the  ehoiee  of  Dr.  lUomtield  for  that  imi)ortant  post,  was  of 
j^reat  wTviee  to  tin*  Dhurch  of  Kurland.  Tlie  diocese  was  an 
enoniKuisly  increasinj:!;  one ;  hut  at  the  period  of  his  elevation 
there  had  In'cn  no  inerc'asi' ‘of  churches  or  ot  clergymen;  while 
the  agitation  of  the  Ueform  Hill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Tost 
and  (Corporation  Acts,  and  the  measure  for  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  made  it  iini>ortant  that  the  representative  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  should  he  a  man  of  juactical  capacity.  ThelHshop  was  not 
a  man  very  likely  to  be  ])0])ular  with  the  masses.  lie  had  no 
showy  ainr attract iye  grace's,  either  of  motion  or  speech.  Tlio 
iiiarcii  of  opinion  was  aidisl  in  a  very  slight  degree  by  him,  but 
lie  shri'wdly  anticipat('d  the  conscHpienc(‘s  of  measures  it  would 
Ih*  iin]H^ssible  to  postjMUie  ;  and  he  ayailed  himself  of  all  means 
forturniim  to  giKsl  account  in  his  church  the  ineyitable.  Thus, 
if  the  l\‘st  and  Corporation  Acts  were  ti)  be  repealed  and 
Dissenters  reli(*yiKl  Irom  their  inupiitous  disabilities,  he,  by  the 
t‘Xtension  of  religious  and  po])idar  education,  and  the  erection  of 
lu'w  and  free  churches  and  chapels,  warded  away,  what,  with 
the  old  mjino\  must  have  ri'sulted  in  serious  evils  to  the  Esta- 
blishnuuit.  In  ISdO,  King  Cieorge  IV.  died,  and  William  IV. 
UM'eiided  the  throne.  ( )piH)site,  as  many  of  the  Hishop’s  views 
were  to  thorn*  which  the  new  King  favoured,  they  seem  to  hayc 
b(‘4*n  on  pHsl  terms  with  each  other,  and  no  doubt  the  blufl’ 
manliness  of  the  Hishop  was  ])leasing  to  the  King.  The 
Hi^hop  was  what  we  should  call,  pcrliaps,  rather  a  strict  Sabba¬ 
tarian.  WhiMi  he  wa  s  invited  to  a  Sunday  dinner  by  William 
1\  .,  siHUi  after  his  acci'.ssion,  he  explained  through  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  that  he  never  dined  out  on  that  day.  The  good-natured 
Kingexmised  him,  saying,  “Ask  him  to  dinner  on  Wednesday 
tlu‘n.  ’  In  iSdO,  he  ])ublished  a  letter  on  the  present  neglect 
of  the  Lord’s  day,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
cstininstcr,  in  which  he  called  on  (he  rich  and  the  educated 
to  give  up  Sunday  trayclling,  and  Sunday  dinner-parties,  con- 
yersiizioni,  card-parties,  and  atlectingly  sjioke  of  the  additional 
lalnuir  inn)ostd  on  domestic  servants  by  those  festivities.  He 
sjiys,  wiiat  we  fear  is  still  more  true  even  now  than  thirty-three 
yi*ars  since. 

la  spite  ot  the  incrcast'd  numbers  of  our  churches,  in  spite  of  the 
iiiervastMl  exertions  ot  a  jealous  and  laborious  clergy,  religion  is,  we 
tear,  on  the  wane  amongst  the  poorer  classes;  and  the  surest  and 
tin*  most  alarming  symptom  ot  this  is  the  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath.  Surely,  then,  1  am  justified  in  calling,  with  great  eariust- 
m  s  ot  eutn'aty,  upon  those  who  liave  it  in  their  power  (1  do  it  in  the 
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name  of  the  clcr<?y  and  of  all  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  true  religion), 
to  assist  us  iu  stemming  the  torrent  of  ungodliness ;  and  to  make,  by 
their  conduct,  a  practical  declaration  of  their  pious  resolution,  ‘  as  for  me 
and  my  house  tve  will  serve  the  Lord.^ 

We  are  compelled  to  hasten  over  those  portions  of  the  work 
before  us,  of  a  more  anecdotal  and  domestic  interest.  We 
must,  however,  (piote  the  following^: — “As  an  instance  of  the 
“  interruptions  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit  from  persons 
“  who  brought  their  real  or  imaginary  grievances  before  him, 
“  the  following  anecdote  may  be  related.  A  deputation,  headed 
“by  a  colonel  in  the  army,  waited  upon  him  at  London  House, 
“  to  represent  to  him  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  lunatic 
“  asylums,  and  to  request  him  to  make  provision  for  their  being 
“  regularly  visited  by  the  parochial  clergy.  The  Bishop  replied 
“  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  clergy  would  be  prepared 
“  to  undertake  this  additional  burden ;  and  that,  even  if  they 
“  were,  he  did  not  think  that  the  security  thus  afforded  for  the 
“  proper  treatment  of  lunatics  would  be  a  very  great  one.  ‘  But,’ 
“  rejoined  the  colonel,  ‘  we  would  hail  with  satislaction  any 
“  additional  security  ;  for  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  there 
“  is  not  a  single  member  of  this  deputation  who  has  not  himselfy 
“  at  some  time  or  other,  been  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum  /’  It 
“  may  be  imagined  that,  after  this  confession,  the  Bishop  was 
“  not  a  little  relieved  when  the  deputation  withdrew,  and  its 
“  members  were  seen  quietly  making  their  way  past  Norfolk 
“  House  into  Ball  ^lall.”  The  Bishop  was  soon  called  to  take 
a  ])rominent  part  in  defending  the  fortresses  of  his  Church.  AVe 
Ix'lieve  it  was  in  18d4  that  Air.  Binney’s  well-known  obnoxious 
sentence,  “  that  the  Established  Church  is  a  great  national  evil, 
“  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  godliness  in  the  land, 
“  and  destroys  more  soids  than  it  saves,”  fell  u})on  the  cars  of 
the  Church  like  a  thunderbolt.  Home  of  us  need  not  be  very 
old  to  remember  what  a  perfect  hurricane  of  pamphlets  and 
episcopal  charges,  and  archdeaconal  visitation  sermons,  repelled 
the  horrible  accusation  of  Air.  Binney.  Indeed,  in  the  year 
18()2,  innumerable  clergymen  pointed  to  the  sentence,  and  said, 
“See,  this  is  the  great  Nonconformist’s  description  of  the  Church 
**  of  England  I  ”  There  is  small  honesty  in  this.  Air.  Binney  spoke 
of  a  Cliureh  as  it  was  thirty  years  since.  In  many  districts 
we  believe  that  it  still  “destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves;” 
hut  the  justification  of  Air.  Binney’s  sentence  is  in  the  volumes 
Ix'fore  us,  in  the  facts  and  anecdotes  we  have  quoted  from  them. 
John  Search  might  cite  Bishop  Blomfield  now  into  court  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  obnoxious  description.  AVe  are  sorry  to 
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s<H'  in  volunios  so  toinperate  as  those,  such  an  oxprossion  as 
“  ranoornus  Xonoonfonnists  ; and  when  Mr.  lllomtield  oliarj»;o.s 
Ihssiaitors  with  sparing  no  artifice  nor  falsehood  to  ])rejii(lice 
the  Kstahlishinent  in  the  eves  of  tlie  peo])le  we  will  reiuind 
him  that  no  artifice  nor  falscdiood,  other  than  is  eontaincMl  in 
some  of  his  own  paj^es,  would  he  nwessary  to  rouse  indi^iatioii 
aj^ainst  the  (’hurch  as  it  was  even  a  (piarter  of  a  century  since. 
For  the  removal  of  much  of  that  ^ross  darkness  which  covered 
the  |M*ople,  no  d(»uht,  the  Kstahlishment  is  indebted  to  Ihsliop 
Hlomfielch  and  still  more  to  Mr.  llinney,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  the  sent(mce  resulted  in  the  taking  effectual  means 
to  prevent  its  futuri' — it  was  impossible  to  ])revent  its  past 
— truthfulness.  The  llishop  soon  found  himself,  however,  on  a 
IhmI  of  fever  in  the  Kstahlishment,  especially  when  he  came  to 
loggerheads  with  Sydney  Smith.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  in  a 
eoutro\(‘rsv  with  that  worthy,  the  Bishop  would  look  mori'  lik(' 
tii(‘  clergyman,  tlie  churchman,  and  the  (liristian.  All  our 
n'M<h‘rs  renu'inlH'r  tlu‘  witty  clergyman’s  letters  to  Archdeacon 
Singh  ton,  in  which  he  s|K’aks  of  the  living  of  Kdmonton  as  a 
parish  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had  the  greatest  desire  to 
<livide  into  little  bits;  but  there  is  a  letter  in  these  volumes 
from  the  Bishop  to  Sydney,  in  which  he  apjdies  the  aniKmchtuui 
ml  htnnincm  in  a  vigorous  manner.  Svdnev  savs,  “  When 
the  t’hurch  of  Kngland  is  mentioned,  it  will  only  mean 
(Itnchs  James  af  Loadinfy  who  will  enjoy  a  greater  ])<)wer 
than  has  ever  been  ])ossessed  by  any  churchman  since  the 
days  of  Laud,  and  will  become  the  Church  of  Knfjlaial  here 
upon  earth.  It  was  a  chief  aim  of  the  Ibsho])  to  meet  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  metropolis  audits  neighbourhood  hy 
<*uttiug  up  the  larger  incomes  into  sums  which  woidd  sup])(»rt 
sevt'ral  woikt'rs  on  the  same  field,  each  income  averaging  some 
|H‘r  annum.  Sydney  Smith  wrote  copiously  on  the  ex])c- 
dit'ucy  of  al>olishiug  larger  bishoprics  and  cathedral  sinecures, 
from  wliich  lattcu*,  howevt'r,  he  showed  himself  not  indis]>osed 
to  Ixvome  a  nvipient.  The  Bishop  said,  “  If  you  assist  me  to 
“divide  the  vicaragi'  of  Kdmonton,  I  may  perhaps  give  you  a 
“helping  hand  in  the  other  ])roject ;  if  both  of  us  are  not 
s|xinMl  all  trouble  on  such  subjects.”  The  im]U'ession  left  on 
Sytlnev  s  mind  evi<lently  was,  tliat  the  practical  Bishop  was  not 
only  able  to  hold  his  own,  but  to  give  pretty  strong  blows  when 
inM‘d<sl  ;  shortly  after  the  dispute,  the  Bishop  was  bitten  in 
the  t'alf  of  till'  leg  by  a  dog,  and,  nervously  fearing  Iiydro- 
phobia,  went  to  a  surgiHin,  Mr.  Keats,  and  had  the  piece  cut  out 
U'foiv  lu»  n'turuiHl  home— he  was  to  have  met  Sydney  Smith  at 
a  dinner-party  that  sime evening — ;just  liefbre  the  dinner,  came 
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the  Bishop’s  note  with  the  aceoiiiit  of  tlie  ealainity,  sayiii",  ^Mhat 
“tlie  (log  Hew  out  of  the  crowd  and  bit  him  in  the  leg” — it  was 
road  aloud  to  the  company,  when  Sydney  exclaimed,  “  I  sliould 
“  like  to  liear  the  dog’s  account  of  that  story  !  ”  Dr.  Illomlield, 
however,  enjoyed  the  wit  of  liis  old  foe,  and  used  to  relate  with 
sj)eoial  glee,  his  saying,  when  the  dean  and  cliapter  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  plan  of  a  wooden  pavement  round  the  Cathedral, 
“  that  tliey  had  only  to  lay  their  heads  together,  and  the  thing 
“  would  be  done  at  once.”  They  were  both  wits,  but  the  wit 
never  impairs  our  estimate  of  Dr.  Blonilield,  and  we  never  like 
to  think  of  Sydney  Smith  as  a  clergyman. 

The  occasional  sparrow-shot  of  wit  never  turned  the  good  man 
aside  from  his  great  purpose  of  church  building.  Ilis  own  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  work  of  church  building  in  England  were  mu- 
niticent.  From  18dG  to  185 1  ho  contributed  £6,200  to  the 
Metro|K)lis’  Churches’  Fund  ;  £1000  to  the  Westminster  Spiritual 
Aid  Fund  ;  the  same  for  a  church  in  St.  James’s,  Westminster; 
1**2000  for  churches  in  Paddington ;  £750  to  the  Bethnal  Green 
Churches’  Fund  ;  besides  building  and  endowing  a  cliurch  at  a 
cost  of  about  £7,000,  at  Ilammersmith ;  and  besides  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  individual  cliurchcs,  seldom  less  than  £50  to  each, 
and  in  some  wises  as  much  as  £200.  A  truly  noble  Bishop ! 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  Bishop’s  public  career,  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  such  unqualified  eulogy  ;  yet,  regarding  him  not  from 
our  standpoint  as  Noncimformists,  but  from  a  Church  of  England 
standpoint,  we  see  little  to  which  we  can  except.  We  understand 
all  along  that  the  Bishop  was  a  high-chiirchmaii,  but  he  enforced 
upon  his  clergy  the  necessity  of  preaching  and  maintaining  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  He  was  stout  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  rubric.  II is  letter  to  Baptist  Noel  seems  to 
indicate  a  by  no  means  superstitious  estimate  of  the  Sacrament. 
Dicre  are  no  indications  of  sj'mpathy  with  Rome,  or  with  the 
Komanising  party.  Recent  circumstances  have  shown  us,  tliat 
a  bishop’s  jiower  over  his  clergy  is  not  so  great  as  some  are 
apt  to  suppose.  A  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  Jiishop  of  London,  must  sometimes  seem  to  be  greatly  in 
danger  of  incurring  a  charge  of  trimming,  and  while  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  trimming  was  far  enough  from  tlie  creed  or  cliarac- 
ter  of  Dr.  Blomfield,  tliere  are  many  instances  which  seem 
paradoxies  of  conduct.  We  do  not  see  very  well  how  this  is  to 
be  avoided  in  a  church  which  seems  to  us  itself  so  singular  a 
l)aradox  as  the  Church  of  England.  He,  of  course,  received  the 
copious  virulence  of  the  Record^  but  this  is  an  lionour  to  any 
man  of  sense.  Looking  upon  his  public  life,  that  ncwspaix‘r 
^lid  “  that  matters  were  so  arranged  after  the  usual  pcdicy  of 
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*  the  llij^hop  ol’  London  that  there  should  be  notriuinpli  for  the 
“  eause  of  J*rotestant  i*<liu  ation  ;  and  spoke  of  “  liis  inodifu  d 
“  Pusi‘yisin  as  iK'injj:  more  danj'orous  and  spivious  than  the 
“other,  and  nearly  as  iniieh  removed  from  the  truth  and  sim- 
“  pli<’ity  of  the  (iospel,  it  is  a  mere  diHvption  to  ima^iiu'  or 
“  S4‘t  forth  that  it  is  the  very  (iosjH*l  of  .lesiis  C'hrist,  which  con- 
“  vt*rts  the  Inuirt,  and  sav(‘s  the  soul.*^  Into  the  minutiie  ot  llu* 
Hisho|>’s  ertHsl,  and  his  important  relationship  to Traetarianisni, 
and  the  Lopish  ao:‘!:ressions  in  the  (liureh  of  Knji^land,  we 
have  no  space  to  enter,  nor  are  we  much  disposed  to  analyse  the 
j)oints  in  his  character  from  which  we  dissent.  (hi  the  whole, 
we  lM*lit*ve  he(>pjH>sed  his  pastoral  stall  to  1  ractarian  innovations. 
Nor,  |H'rhaj)s,  would  a  bishop,  mouhh‘d  after  the  more  ruritaii 
and  ( 'alvimstic  order  of  theolojry,  have  elfected  so  much  tor 
neutralizinjj:  the  intluence  (d‘ these  dan <jferous  men  ;  and  it  must 
Im'  rememhered,  that  if  the  llishop  of  London  was  himself  a  hij^h 
churchman,  to  him,  to  a  very  larjj^e  decree,  the  low  church  in 
his  di<K*ese  owes  its  existence  and  ])ower,  by  the  ereation  ol* 
innunu'rable  incumbencies  and  endowed  churches.  The  follow¬ 
ing;  letter  to  some  rector,  showing  to  him  that  it  was  unjust itiable 
to  refuse  parish  allotments  to  Dissenters,  we  venture  to  think 
puts  the  character  of  the  Jiishop  in  a  very  favourable  lij^ht. 

“  My  ukau  Sir, — 1  am  far  from  disputing  the  position  that  I)issontcrs 
can  have  no  claim  to  anyb(*ncfit  from  that  which  is  the  ])roperty  of  the 
Church;  nor  do  I  (pu'stion  the  propriety  of  withholding  from  them  the 
favour  which  you  grant  to  memhers  of  the  Church  :  but  that  which  is 
in  principle  right,  may  be  so  done  as  to  become  wrong ;  and  this  seems 
to  me  to  hav(‘  Ixm  the  case  with  your  proceedings  respecting  the  allot¬ 
ments.  \  oil  appear  not  to  have  made  any  idlowance  for  the  ])eculiar 
ciicumstanct‘s  of  the  jiarisli,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been  for 
forty  yi*ars  so  grievously  neglected,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  wen'  not 
all  contirmed  Dissiuiters.  J.ouking  to  this,  and  to  their  want  of  know- 
ledgi',  it  was  obviously  a  case  which  rcipiiri'd  to  be  treated  with  a  gentle 
hand — one  in  which  the  ])eoph^  were  to  be  h'd  rather  than  driven  back 
into  the  pasture,  which  they  had  ipiittcd  for  hick  of  food  ?  nor  do  1 

iloubt,  Irom  what  had  been  effected  in  that  wav  during - ’s  short 

incumbency,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Dissent  would  have 
luM'ii  ne.arly,  if  not  quite,  extinguished  in*  that  parish.  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  (I  hope  I  may  be)  if  you  have  not  given  it  vigour  and 
j'crpetuity .  . .  . 

**.  ..,  My  conviction  is,  that  the  effect  of  your  requiring  ‘  a  tmllff^ 
promise' of  never  again  entering  a  meeting-house  ’  (which  I,  if  I  had 
luen  one  of  them,  would  never  have  signed),  has  been  to  take  from 
nineti'cn  or  twenty  families,  many  of  them  good  Church-people,  a  great 
part  ot  tht'ir  means  ol  subsistence  in  a  wretchedly  poor  district,  and  to 
depri\e  voursclt  ot  a  |K)werlul  means  of  correcting  evil-doers  and  re¬ 
warding  honest  industry.  The  Dissenting  Sunday-school  bad  entirely 
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ceast‘(l.  It  is  now  revived  and  tlourisliing.  Your  reiiuiring  a  written 
promise  was  plainly  an  ailront  to  the  conscientious  Churchmen,  and  a 
trap  to  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant.  AVhat  you  should  aim  at  is,  not 
to  make  men  promise  to  come  to  Church,  but  to  convince  them  of  the 
duty  of  doing  so.  . . 

lie  was  called  the  Peel  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  liad  tliat 
pliability  which  g^ave  to  liiin,  “  a  readiness  to  sacriticc  cverytliin" 
“cxcejd  ])rinciple.’’  lie  introduced,  or,  at  any  rate,  insisted 
upni,  order  in  the  Church  system,  lie  thought  that  the 
ministers  of  tlie  (diurch  ought  to  save  the  service  ahvavs  from 
the  imputation  of  dulness,  and  this  without  intoning  it.  With 
reference  to  the  intoning  and  tlie  procession  in  the  Church,  he 
did  not  always  speak  with  sufficient  distinctness;  hut  he  almost 
created  the  colonial  ej)isco])al  system.  Indeed,  he  was  always 
setting  things  in  order,  and  it  frecjuently  happem'd  that  the 
things  to  he  set  in  order  were  Inwond  his  power  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  lie  never  sank  to  the  drivelling,  miserahle  ecclesiastical 
folly  of  a  Philj)otts,  hut  sometimes  he  seems  to  verge  to  this. 
Then  we  are  called  away  from  that  aspect  hy  his  strong  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense ;  he  was  a  man  to  plant  or  to  defend  out¬ 
posts,  not  to  reform  details. 

We  have  here  presented  our  readers  with  some  notice  of  a 
book,  which  some  may  su})pose  not  altogether  in  our  way  ;  in 
truth,  to  look  at  and  to  hold  uj)  to  respect,  a  good  and  ad¬ 
mirable  man  should  never  he  out  of  anybody’s  way.  To  imitate 
a  bisho]),  and  a  Pisho])  of  London,  can  never  he  very  possible  to 
a  hnmhle  Dissenting  Curate ;  hut  to  do  that  which  the  hand 
findoth  to  do,  and  to  do  it  with  all  our  might,  is  as  possible  to  every 
man  as  to  Dr.  Dlomfield.  One  or  two  ])oints  in  his  life  are 
most  noteworthy.  We  find  he  began  life  with  a  determination 
to  give,  if  possible,  one-fil*th  of  his  annual  income  in  charity  ; 
this,  he  thought  no  more  than  should  be  expected  from  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  easy  circumstances,  although,  for  others,  ten  per  cent, 
might  he  enough.  As  he  became  rich,  he  exceeded  his  own 
hbiM’al  rule,  and  gave  away  a  third  of  his  income  for  charitable 
]nirposcs.  During  his  tenure  of  the  See  of  London  we  find 
that  he  gave  away  not  much  less  than  £150,000.  Writing  to 
a  clergyman,  in  l85I,  he  says  : — 

“  1  have  directed  my  banker  to  pay  my  promised  subscription  to 

Messrs.  - .  1  could  not  do  so  before,  for  1  really  had  no  money  to 

pay.  Large  as  my  income  is,  my  subscriptions  to  different  religious 
and  charitable  objects  not  nnfreciuently  exceed  my  means  of  meeting 
them  at  the  moment ;  and  I  am  at  this  time  pledged  to  the  amount  ol 
several  thousand  pounds,  which  I  shall  not  have  it  in  my  power  to 
pay,  unless  it  should  please  God  to  spare  me  two  or  three  years  longer.’’ 
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It  is  a  i)lo4iHinp^  instance  also  in  his  character,  that  lie  was 
wnunilous  alKiut  In'inj?  in  debt,  or  inakinj^  tradesnicn  wait 
for  their  nioncv.  Of  his  lilnTalitv  an  anuisinp;  instance  is 
pveii.  As  the  Dean  of  the  (’hapel  Iloyal,  he  busied  himself  in 
inij»rovinjr  the  choir  ol  the  chapel  in  St.  tianies  s  Palace,  and  Ire- 
cpiently,  when  in  London,  attended  service  there.  Kindin^r^ 
when  he  had  been  some  years  Pisliop  of  l.ondon,  that  the 
t>flicers  of  the  chaiKd  were  very  inadi‘4nately  paid,  he  olfered  to 
the  Home  Sin  retary  to  resign  his  salary  of  1“20()  a-year,  attaclied 
to  the  oilice  of  Dean,  on  condition  that  it  shoiddbe  applied  to  the 
an<;^m(‘nt  ing  of  their  st  ijKmds.  The  offer  w’as  eap^erly  accejited ;  to 
this  dav  the  condition  never  fulfilled.  The  Hisho})  died,  us  lias 
Ikm  ii  truly  said,  maj^nificently  ikmu-,  and  none  of  his  sons  seem  to 
have  reajKHl  any  Ixmefit  of  a  iHvuniary  nature  from  their  father’s 
di^nifitsl  |K)sition.  The  volumes  to  which  we  have  referred  are 
full  of  interest,  not  only  as  illnsfratinj^  the  life  and  career  of  a 
remarkable  man,  hut  as  relating;  the  story  of  the  Church  of 
Lnj^land  at  a  very  remarkable  period  of  her  history.  On  the 

eh‘vation  of  Dr.  Illomfield  to  the  Dishopric  of  (’hosier, 

Dr.  1  hirr  addresscnl  a  letter  to  him  commencing  “  lh‘(n\ 

hunin!^  uuit  fruhj  rrspcrfuhh'  Dr.  The  readiuj^ 

of  these  volumes  has  almost  created  and  quite  confirmed 
in  <air  own  minds  the  justice  of  the  somewhat  eccentric  siqier- 
si'iiption.  We  have  said  before  that  he  made  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  highest  order  of  piety;  his  was  not  an  irrational 
nature  ;  his  relijj^ion  was  of  an  ordinary,  but  of  a  manly  and 
upright  idiaracter.  (irecian  as  he  was,  he  ornamented  not  bin 
and  wluai  hi'  rosi'  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  always  listeni'd 
to  with  profound  attention,  In'cause  it  was  kno^^^l  that  he  would 
s|H'ak  iminiHliately  to  the  principles  and  the  facts  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  AVhen  Sir  Cunir^e  Sinclair  invited  William  TV.,  then 
the  Duke  of  (’larence,  to  dine  with  the  Hishop,  the  Duke  mani- 
festiMl  some  irritation  on  account  of  the  Bishop's  vote  a<?ainst 
(’atholic  emancijKition,  Siiyinji^,  ‘‘1  was  the  more  surprised,  and 
1  consider  you  the  more  in  the  wrong,  Ix'cause  I  thought  1  had 
rca'Mju  to  exiH'i't  the  reverse."  “  Whether  I  was  actually  in  the 
wroii^  i»r  not,"  said  the  Bishop,  “my  consc'ience  told  me  I  was 
in  the  right  and  after  the  Bishop  had  left,  the  Duke  said  to 
Sir  (leorge,  “  I  like  the  Bisliop  far  better  than  I  expected,  and 
1  don  t  care  how  sikui  you  invite  me  to  meet  him  again.  ’ 
W  hen  he  preaclu'd  l>efore  the  King  on  several  occasions,  and 
esjH'idally  the  coronation  sermons,  the  King  told  him  that  the 
s<*rmons  had  impressi.'<l  him,  and  thanked  him  especially  for  the 
entire  abst'iice  of  flattery,  an  ingredient  not  uncommon  in  the 
(  ourt  st'nnons  of  that  day.  In  spite  of  the  opinions  of  Record- 
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itos  and  Low  Cliurcliiiifii,  with  liis  many  deticioncies  and 
Imjiiciit  aborrations  Ironi  the  higher  Ih’otestant  ideal,  if  we 
were  Cliiirehmen  we  should  pray  that  the  Leneh  fnight  be 
always  tilled  with  llishops  as  true  and  intre})id,  as  honest, 
learned,  and  active  as  Ur.  lUomtield. 


VT. 


OUR  ROOK  CLUR. 


Although  compiled  more  especially  for  the  shelves  of  the 
library,  the  Jlbsfori/  of  Franco,  htj  Eyre  Ream  Crowe,  in 
five  volumes,  vol.  III.  (Longman),  will  be  found  not  an 
unacce])table  volume  for  the  Booh  Cl  ah. 

We  believe  almost  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  substance 
of  this  work  appeared  in  the  Cabinet  CyeJojxvdia ;  we  have  it 
now  in  an  enlarged,  and  more  elegant  form  in  every  way ;  tin*, 
idea  of  the  author,  with  reference  to  his  work,  has  expanded ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  history  of  France  of  its  kind  with  which 
we  are  ac(piaiiited ;  books  like  those  of  Rankin,  have  long  been 
out  of  date;  indeed,  there  is  a  prejudice  against  histories  of 
countries  written  from  first  to  last  by  the  same  hand ;  it  is 
supposed  that  such  a  plan  precludes  the  possibility  of  very  sound, 
deep,  or  extensive  erudition ;  bo  this  as  it  may,  the  work  ^Fr. 
(Vowe  is  performing,  su})plies  a  want  on  well- furnished  book¬ 
shelves  ;  to  the  close  and  careful  student,  it  does  not  offer  much, 
nor  docs  it  supply  any  material  with  which  the  tolerably  well- 
read  man  is  not  already  familiar,  but  it  reads  exactly  as  an 
admirably  compiled,  and  carefully  truthful,  and  unprejudiced 
article  in  a  cyclop;edia  might  be  ex])ected  to  read.  5lr.  Crowe 
IS  not  brilliant ;  the  reader  meets  with  neither  the  magnificent 
descriptions  of  battlefields,  nor  the  shrewd  psychological  esti¬ 
mates  of  great  characters,  with  which  late  historians  have  made 
us  iamiliar,  and  which  have  also  made  us  dainty  in  our  esti¬ 
mates  of  historical  narrative.  As  a  historian,  the  author  is  cold, 
but  we  believe  him  to  be  careful ;  he  does  not  set  his  facts  forth 
in  the  blaze  of  dramatic  and  ])assionate  animat i(»n  :  he  recites 
what  haj)])ens  without  giving  the  reader  any  conc(‘])tions  of  the 
to|H)graphical  or  architectural  scenery  surrounding  the  circum¬ 
stance  ;  he  seems  to  find  no  pleasure  in  lingeiing  along  the 
chambers  of  tlie  old  chateau,  where  the  council  was  held,  the  woocl 
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wliore  the  assajvins  waitinl,  the  prison  whore  the  martyr  or  the 
conspirator  was  iinniure<l,  or  the  risinjj^  hill  where  the  warrior 
|K)st4‘<l  his  troops.  Cities,  hattletields  and  palaces,  do  not,  even 
as  the  haekj>:round,  enter  into  Mr.  Crowe's  conception  ol'liistorv; 
and  vet,  ii  tliese  aretolw  rej^arded  as  diHluctions  from  the  charm 
of  a  lsM)k,  our  readers  must  not  suppose  the  writer  to  be  diy  or 
uninteresting;  he  kc'cps  close  to  his  facts,  and  relates  them  in 
a  manner  not  wanting  in  vivacity  ;  and  the  reader  will  obtain 
from  this  ])rudent  author  a  more  concise  view  of  the  gn)wth  of 
France,  than  from  any  other  accessible  and  condensed  material; 
the  present  volume  has  the  attraction  of  very  special  interest,  it 
runs  through  a  ]K'ri(Kl  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
that  hundnsl  and  twenty  years  com})rehending  France  from  the 
reign  of  Francis  II.,  to  a  large  ]M)rtion  of  that  of  Louis 
XIV. — a  jK'ricKl  of  ]M>litical  and  religious  excitement  as  intense 
as  any  of  the  annals  the  world  could  furnish.  The  philosophy 
of  history  is  not  Mr.  Crowe’s  department,  but  those  who  would 
read  the  lessons  of  jK)litical  wisdom  furnished  by  a  country, 
must  have  such  a  guide  as  Mr.  Crowe.  The  comparison  has 
often  Ihh'ii  suggestcnl,  and  it  has  been  no  less  a  contrast  than 
a  comparison,  between  the  two  courses  taken  by  France 
and  Kngland,  at  the  period  of  the  llefonnation  in  Europe.  Xo 
tlouht  the  tendencies  of  Mr.  Crowe’s  mind  are  Protestant,  but 
when  he  says,  with  some  measure  of  condemnation  upon  the 
Huguenots,  “  that  there  was  little  destruction  left  for  infidel 
“  that  fanatic  had  not  already  accomplished,”  we 

think  he  is  scarcely  just  to  the  immense  and  overwhelming 
tortures  and  cruelties  to  which  the  Huguenot  partv  was  sub- 
jecttHl ;  no  doubt  the  fashion  of  cruelty  wms  set  bv  hVancis  I., 
and  his  successors  with  wonderful  and  remorseless  savageness 
followt'd  up  the  lessons  he  had  given.  It  is  a  favourite  text  with 
the  l^apist  ]>arty,  and  even  with  some  historians  (Mr.  Crowe  is 
not  tor  a  moment  to  1h'  confoundc'd  w  ith  such),  to  re])resent  the 
Irench  Calvinists  as  mere  anarchists,  and  the  French  (\itholics 
as  ineliiuHl  to  all  the  libi'ral  reibrms  tlie  Lutherans  could  desire. 
( Uir  w  riter  refers  to  a  pleasing  and  amiable  illustration  of  this 
teiulcrness  in  the  Papal  party,  when  the  meeting  of  the  Cardinal 
liorraine^  and  the  Duke  of  (Liise  w'as  held  w*ith  Duke  Chris¬ 
topher  of  urtemlmrg  and  his  brother  princes,  in  Ljf)2.  The 
liorr.iines  expresswl  every  kind  of  mild  sentiment  and  o]nnion, 
expressinl  iH'fore  in  the  conferences  w  ith  Peza  :  the  Due  de 
Uuist'  even— amiable  felinity  that  he  wms— exhibited  himself 
tor  the  moment  as  even  semi-Lutheran,  and  seemecl  disj^osed  to 
kick  the  Confession  ot  Augsburg  against  the  Council  of  Trent, 
uch  inar\ellous  professions  deceived  even  the  w^ary  and  scepti- 
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eal  Ilugiicnots;  but  rcturninj:^  from  tliiit  very  meotiii<>  at 
Siivorno,  the  brothers,  wliose  breasts  may  be  well  conceived  as 
in  a  state  of  caldron-like  fury,  the  more  riotous  within  from  the 
assumed  smoothness  of  the  face  and  the  sleekness  of  the  tongue, 
passcnl  through  the  region  of  Vassy,  a  country  beneath  their 
jurisdiction,  tilled  by  a  manufacturing  and  artisan  popula¬ 
tion,  where  a  Huguenot  congregation,  to  the  number  of 
some  fifteen  hundred  had  assembled — the  Duke  managed 
to  reach  the  spot  on  the  Sabbath  morning  on  the  1st  of 
March.  The  Duke  first  proceeded  to  the  Catholic  church  and 
communed  with  the  priests  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant  building  in  which  the  congregation  was  assembled  ;  he 
alleged  that  his  intention  was  to  remonstrate  with  them  for 
being  Huguenots;  but  they  were  assembled  together  without  a 
walled  town,  and  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
of  the  recent  edict.  As  the  Duke  and  his  soldiers  entered  the 
building  they  were  asked  to  take  seats,  to  which  they  all  re¬ 
plied  “  ^fort  Dieu!  let  us  kill  all  of  them  !  and  so,  in  fact,  they 
killed  all  of  them — killed,  or  wounded,  or  maltreated.  The  Duke 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  bordering  on  insanity  ;  the  Dible 
of  the  eongregation  was  brought  to  him,  he  showed  it  to  the 
Cardinal,  who,  with  a  sensibleness  we  coidd  scarcely  have  ex¬ 
pected,  said  “that  it  was  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  there 
“could  be  no  harm  ;  the  Duke  raved  at  it,  declared  it  was 
impossible,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  fifteen  hundred  years 
old,  and  this  book  was  printed  but  yesterday  ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
insane  with  bigotry  and  rage,  excited  by  the  blood  he  had 
spilled,  but  not  horrified.  When  against  the  Huguenots  it  is 
alleged  that  they  cast  down  statues  in  churches,  broke  crosses,  and 
shivered,  sometimes,  even  the  churches  themselves,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  entertaining  little  e])isodes  like  that  we  have 
just  recited  were  of  common,  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  that 
such  are  not  calculated  to  put  the  sufferers  in  easy  or  ])lacable 
temjx^rs.  The  central  character  of  these  early  pages,  com])re- 
hending  the  reigns  of  Francis  IT.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III., 
IS  Catherine  do  ^ledicis.  Attemjds  have  recently  been  made 
to  free  the  Church  of  Home  from  the  ignominy  of  the  massacre 
ot  St.  Dartholomew,  and  to  affix  it  to  that  nefarious  woman, 
dhat  it  emanated  from  her  mind  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  that 
Rome  adopted  it,  and  sung  Tc  (leums  for  it,  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt.  It  was  a  horrible  tragedy.  The  king,  Charles  IX.  listened 
with  a  smile  of  approbation  and  complacency  when  the  butcher 
Pezou  boasted  that  he  had  thrown  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Huguenots  into  the  river  the  day  before,  and  had  reserved  as 
many  for  that  evening ;  and  Charles  himself  took  delight  in 
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fontfinplutinp:  tlie  lour  tliousaiid  bodies,  which  Ilraiitdme  says, 
iioatcMl  down  the  Seine.  Idiilij)  II.,  that  most  holy  and 
catholic  kiiij;  ol‘  Spain,  declared  that  Charles  IX.  scenud  to 
him  to  l)e  the  greatest  ot'  monarchs.  In  lioine  never  was  such 
jov,  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  tliundered  in  honour  ol  it,  a  77 
drum  and  mass  of  thanks  were  sung;  the  pope  ordered  a  medal 
to  Ik*  struck — his  elligy  on  one  side  and  the  exterminating  angel 
on  the  other — while  a  picture  by  the  great  \  asari,  depicting 
and  commemorating  the  event,  was  hung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
France  must  not  alone  Ix'ar  the  guilt  of  that  great  crinie,  Uome 
must  share  it  with  her.  It  is  im|)ossible  not  to  feel  J)ity  for  the 
uidiappy  king,  the  pup^K't  in  these  transactions  ol  the  woman, 
Mr.  Crowe  well  calls  “the  Italian  demon,^^  his  mother.  While 
from  Paris,  through  the  principal  towns  of  the  em])ire,  the 
same  carnival  of  blood  danced  merrily  on  ;  while  Huguenot 
babii‘s  were  tosstnl  upon  the  spear  or  upon  the  waters ;  while  in 
otluT  towns,  cxi*i*utioners  and  soldiers  refused  to  perlorm  the 
work  of  bliMMl,  and  catholic  citizens  volunteered  to  perform  tlio 
work  of  slaughter,  the  ptMjr  mad  king  seems  to  have  been  t(»r- 
menttsl,  bhHxly  wrt'tch  as  he  was,  by  a  conscience  that  would 
not  sh‘ep,  from  the  hour  of  that  night  when  the  bell  of 
St.  (iermain  l/Au.\errois  tolled  forth  the  sigind  of  the  mas- 
siiere  ;  he  was  called  away  from  his  amusement  of  killing  and 
dis<‘nd)owelling  pigs  to  a  horrible  death-bed;  rumour  said  blood 
ran  from  his  |huvs  ;  he  tosst'd  restlessly  in  groans  and  sulferings  ; 
ho  called  hu*  his  brother  Henry  of  Xavarn*,  and  told  him  to 
trust  uoUmIv;  and  he  was  tended  in  these  last  moments  bv  a 


Huguenot  woman,  who  had  been  his  nurse.  Ah  I  my  dear 
“  nurse,’’  siud  the  monarch,  “  what  bl(K)d,  what  murders,  what 
a  wn'tcluHl  counsel!  Pardon  me,  have  mercy  on  me,  O  (»od  ! 

1  know  not  when*  I  am,  these  thoughts  so  perplex  me  and 
agitate  me.  1  am  lost,  I  well  know  ! ’’  His  nurse  could  only 
console  him  bv  siiving,  “the  murders  be  on  the  heads  of  those 
“  wh(»  eounselU‘<l  tluv,”  as  she  changed  the  monarch’s  handker- 
chiet,  wet  with  tears.  In  a  brief  notice,  like  that  we  are  giving 
ot  this  I'omprehensive  volume,  we  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the 
tlu»ughts  and  (piestions  awakened  by  such  ])eople  and  their 
nu'asures  ;  the  whole  of  this  volume  reads  like  an  enigma — the 
\\  hole  history  of  h  ranee  reads  like  an  enigma — we  see  and  we 
hear  ri*<*ittMl  the  strife  ot  great  ideas — j)olitical  and  religious, 
arrangi'il  in  ^  hostile  contliet.  \\  hen  has  France  not  been 
the\i('tim  ot  civil  war?  Ihrough  all  the  years  whose  history 
passes  in  review  in  these  pages,  how’  rare  and  how  far  betwet'ii 
are  those  whose  history  is  exempt  from  civil  war  !  In  truth,  the 
curse  ot  k  ranee  has  been  religious  indili'ercnce.  Catherine  de 
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Minlicis  was  no  papist ;  slio  was  just  a  heartless  devil,  riotinp; 

indeed  in  one  great  lust — the  lust  of  power.  All  things  else 

were  inditferent  to  her ;  at  one  period  she  eould  })lay  with 

Protestants  and  cajole  them,  and,  when  they  could  serve  her 

i)ur])ose  no  longer,  give  them  over  to  massacre.  We  believe 

Mr.  Crowe  to  be  right  in  atlixing  the  stigma  of  inditlerenee, 

excepting  to  personal  aggrandisement,  to  most  of  the  great 

actors  in  these  stormy  scenes.  We  believe  with  him  that 

Montainc  really  rciu’esents  the  nation.  We  sit  down  with  these 

jwges  open  before  us,  and  we  cannot  but  say, — AVhat  does  it  all 

mean  ?  What  has  come  out  of  it  P  In  our  own  country,  surely 

everv  great  strife  has,  at  the  close,  shown  something  won  for 

order,  for  civilization ;  out  of  the  furnace  the  nation  had 

emerged  more  conformable  to  the  harmony  of  things.  The 

liistorv  of  France  is  a 
% 


“  Never  ending,  still  beginning ; 

Figliting  still,  and  still  destroying.” 

France  is  always  in  the  furnace.  We  know  her  groat 
historians  claim  great  merit  in  this,  and  Guizot,  Lamartine,  and 
Michelet  would  tell  us  that  she  has  the  chivalry  to  test,  and  try 
the  great  questions  and  experiments  which  Lngland  especially 
improves  and  applies.  (  V'rtain  it  is  that  this  volume  presents 
to  us  the  story  of  an  infinite  kingdom  of  unwisdom,  where  each 
successive  despotic  statesman  intelligence  rears  his  castle  of 
craft,  which  tumbles'  into  dust  upon  his  grave.  Adhering  to 
liis  concise  and  orderly  tabulated  statement  of  facts,  ^Ir.  Crowe 
will  enable  ordinary  readers  to  perceive  this.  Passing  from  the 
times  on  which  we  have  cast  a  hurried  glance  to  those  immediately 
succeeding,  how  poor  were  the  gains  for  freedom  and  law,  by 
the  magnanimous  personal  bonliommie  of  Henry  1\  .,  and  his 
chivalrous  exploits  and  temperate  victories  at  Arques  and  Ivry. 
To  him  succeeded,  upon  that  profound  Furopean  calamity — his 
murder— Lous  XTIT.  attended  by,  perhaps,  the  greatest  calamity 
France  ever  knew,  or  could  have  occasion  to  deplore — Richelieu, 
lie  levelled  the  power  at  once  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  the 
aristocracy,  so  cutting  away  every  barrier  for  the  gratification 
of  the  personal  will  of  the  monarch,  forming  all  the  ])rovinces  of 
France  into  one  centralized  and  absolute  kingdom  ;  he  degraded 
France;  and  from  him  the  transit  was  easy;  first,  to  the  fanaticism 
of  despotism,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XI V. ;  and  by  a  slight  reaction, 
to  the  fanaticism  of  democracy  in  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

hen  we  say  that  these  are  the  persons  and  the  problems  which 
pass  in  review  through  the  seven  hundred  pages  of  this  volume, 
our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informe<l  of  its  exceeding  interest. 
If  it  appear  to  lack  some  of  those  qualities  to  which  we  have 
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ri‘i\‘rn*<l,  as  cliarnctoristic  of  many  volumes  in  tliis  a<>e  of  «::r(‘at 
histori(‘s,  wo  iH'liove  ^Ir.  ('rowe  exom])liHes  what  J)r.  Arnold 
(lemamhKl  as  the  liiji^hest  faculty  of  the  historian — a  passion 
h>r  truth  ;  in  this  at  any  rate  his  volumes  will  shine  by  the  side 
of,  and  even  cast  into  the  shade  more  ambitious  names. 


believe  it  was  South  who  said  first,  and  illiain  Jay 
»  ▼  cndorsinjj^  the  sayinjif,  ji^ot  the  credit  oi  it,  that  the  hook  of 
Kcv(‘lations  either  found  a  man  attempting  to  expound  it,  mad, 
<»r  left  him  so.  lUit  no  such  discourteous  criticism  could  ajiply 
to  Ijrrfurrs  the  UvvrJutuui  uf  Sf.  JohUj  luf  ('Juirlr.'^  John 
]  ntnjfiun^  /h/h,  Virur  of  Douvuxtvr^  ChaucrUor  of  ^  (U'k  ('(tthedruf 
Ohujduiu  in  Ordnuinj  to  the  (p(eeu  :  2  vols.  (Macmillan  and  (’o.). 
A  more  calm  and  devotional,  and  we  will  add  useful,  exposition 
we  could  not  conceive,  d'he  lectures  as  they  were  delivered  from 
the  |mlj)it  of  the  author’s  parish  chundi  to  his  usually  crowdid 
con«4:rc<^ations,  are  es|K‘cially  fitted  for  private  and  personal  use. 
'fhcrc  is  not  in  them  the  most  remote  ajiproach,  so  far  as  we  have 
^•<‘11  able  to  see,  to  Fdliotisms  or  ( ’ummingisms.  The  author’s 
purj>os('  is  simply  jiastoral  and  cxjierimental.  In  some  particulars 
the  volumes  hav(‘  rmninded  us  of  the  sim])le  and  useful  work  by 
Mr.  Maurice  on  the  Apoca  lyi  >se;  hut  the  mind  of  Dr.  Vaughan  is 
essentially  clear,  and  all  that  proceeds  from  it  flows  in  a  clear 
transparent  order.  If  any  rc'ader  desired  to  see  how  much 
instruction  might  he  obtained  from  the  words  and  the  visions  of 
the  A|HM‘alypse,  we  would  certainly  ]>ut  these  volumes  into  his 
hands.  They  are  gifted  in  an  emimuit  degree  with  the  charm  of 
|H'rspicuity,  the  great  faculty  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  mind,  ^lystical 
lieights  he  never  attcm])ts  to  scale.  Aever  ])ermits  himself 
to  1h'  l)orne  forward  by  mystical  fervours,  through  what  usually 
follows  the  mystii'al  fervour — the  mystical  cloud.  He  excels  in 
ch‘ar  and  concise  statement  ;  of  ages,  epochs  and  irons,  he  says 
nothing.  A\  hat  |H'ri(Kl  of  time  is  indi(‘at('d  by  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  st*al,  or  by  any  seal — what  especially  is  intended  in  the 
history  of  the  world  or  the  churcdi,  by  the  sounding  of  the 
trum|H‘ts,  or  the  out|>ouring  of  its  vials,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
show.  “  M  lu're  we  doid)t,”  says  he,  “  we  must  say  so,  and 
“  where  we  are  in  the  dark,  we  must  say  so ;  we  are  not  t<i  go 
to  this  commentator  and  to  that,  and  frame  some  temporary 
exjHHlit'nt  for  slurring  over  a  ditficidty — anything  rather  than 
“that — th('  l>4H)k  had  In'tter  1h'  reverently  closed,  rather  than  Ir¬ 
reverently  handhsl this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  author  ])ro- 
cMH'ds.  lo  any  volume,  or  sermon,  or  ex|>osition,  j)rocecxling  from 
such  a  spirit,  what  devout  mind  could  |K)ssiblv  take  exce])tionr' 
1  he  l)r.  ackuowledgtxl  his  great  indebtedness  to  Uengstenburg  on 
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the  Apocal^'pse,  ‘Svitliout  wlioin/’  lie  says,  “  I  should  ])robahly 
not  have  undertaken  tlie  labour/’  Ihit  we  must  tliink,  while 
we  defer  with  ^freat  respect  to  a  mind  so  conscientious  as  Dr. 
Vaughan’s,  that  Ids  plan  has  sometimes  needlessly  narrowed  his 
vision,  lleferring  to  his  exposition  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  our 
crucial  test  with  ex])()sitors,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  an  entrance 
into  apocalyjitic  symbolism  would  have  increased  the  interest 
of  the  exposition  ;  the  writer  says,  that  “  the  vision  of  the  seven 
“trumpets,  like  the  vision  of  the  seven  seals,  brings  us  to 
“the  end  of  all  things.’’  lie  continues,  “  We  have  seen  in  the 
“  Book  of  Revelation  thus  far,  and  we  shall  see  in  it  hereafter, 
“  not  so  much  one  continuous  stream  of  ])rophecy,  starting  from 
“the  times  of  St.  John,  and  carrying  down  the  fortunes  of  the 
“church  with  historical  precision,  till  they  are  finally  lost  in 
“the  great  ocean  of  eternity;  but  rather  a  number  of  parallel 
“  streams,  each  marked  by  some  definite  inirpose  and  jirinciide, 
“and  each  ending  only  with  the  end  of  time.”  Rut  for  two  or 
three  passages  like  this,  our  author  might  say  with  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  II //patbrsis  non  but  it  is  clear  that  this  is 

hyi  lothetical,  and  that  those  who  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  the 
representation  of  a  suecessive  stream  of  events,  broken  by 
periodical  and  catastrophal  circumstances,  symbolled  by  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  pouring  of  the  vial,  are  not  niori' 
hyputhetical.  Rut  we  have  feelings  very  clearly  akin  to 
reverence,  for  the  earnest  and  quiet  conscience  ])ervading  these 
l»ages.  AVe  su])pose,  that  in  the  enunciiition  very  mai»y 
hearers  must  have  felt  the  preacher’s  finger  very  distinctly 
pointed  to,  and  ])ressed  upon  their  spirits.  The  volumes  have 
the  advantage  of  a  translation  made  from  Tichendorf’s  second 
edition.  We  must  also  say  that  they  are  ])erfect  specimens  of 
beautiful  and  conscientious  printing,  not  less  than  models  of 
exposition.  We  shall  quote  one  or  tw'o  passage's  in  illustration 
of  what  we  must  regard  as  the  author’s  singularly  sinqde  and 
unadorned,  but  most  useful  and  impressive,  manner.  Here  is  the 
elose  of  the  first  lecture,  in  which  he  strikes  the  note  of  his  method 
ol  interpretation  : — 

“  0  liow  shall  T,  (lod  helping  mo,  carry  into  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  this  congregation  the  solemn  and  edifying  voice  of  this  night’s  sub¬ 
ject  ?  Much  do  we  need  it.  Since  the  fathern  fell  mleep,  all  thingn 
continue  as  they  n'ere  from  the  heqinninq  of  the  creation.  O  wlu're  is  tin* 
sij,m  of  II  is  coming  ?  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  I 
8i*c  the  white  cloud  descending,  and  one  sitting  upon  it,  whose  form  is 
like  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  not  on  earth,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Lo, 
here  u  Christy  or^  Loy  lie  is  there.  One  sign  was  once  given,  and  it  was 
the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas:  Jesus  was  declared  to  le  the  Son  of  God 


once  for  all  icitk  pnvter  hy  refurrfcf  ion  from  ihf  dr  ad.  Xow  the  heaven 
haA  closed  after  Him  :  and  it  is  only  to  such  eyes  as  those  of  llis  lir>t 
martyrs  and  Apostles  that  it  has  ever  boon  permit t^  even  for  a  moment 
to  ^a2c  after  Him  into  that  glory,  ff  r  u:M  htf  faith,  not  by  siyht :  and 
often  is  faith  severely  tasked  and  p^itience  wellniph  exhausted.  Yet 
behind  that  veil  He  is;  and  if  He  comes  not,  it  b  chietly  btrause  He 
it  lony-tuferiny  to  utfrard,  not  tcilling  that  any  thould  prnth,  but  that 
ail  th^d*  come  to  repentance.  Hut  the  day  of  the  Lord  tcill  come,  and 
come  at  a  thief  in  the  niyht.  Though  it  tarry,  trait  for  it ;  because  it 
tcill  surely  come,  it  tcill  not  tarry.  Even  now  He  is  walking  among 
His  candlesticks:  and  there  are  eyes  even  njwn  earth  which  see  Him 
there.  God  grant  that  our  eyes  be  not  blind  to  Him  I  God  grant  that 
we  may  not  only  be  looking  out  for  His  Epiphany,  but  also  seeing  Him 
now  by  faith  !  If  it  be  so,  we  shall  be  also  His  witnesses.  By  pure¬ 
ness,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  armour 
of  righteousness  oft  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  wq  shall  be  bearing 
every  day  a  strong,  if  silent,  testimony ;  drawing  towards  Him  the  eyes 
of  others  als^i,  and  i>ersiiading  them  to  l)ecome  followers  of  us,  even  as 
wc  arc  of  Jesus.  ITe  look  not  at  the  things  ichich  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  tchich  are  not  teen  :  for  things  tchich  are  seen  are  temporal ;  hut 
the  things  tchich  are  not  seen  are  eternal.*' 


And  hero  is  the  author’s  very  practical  exposition  of — 


WAK  IN  UEAVtN. 


Am  I  a  fighting  man  ? 


If  not, 


The  first  qtiestion  for  all  of  us  is, 
the  victory  of  Christ  cannot  be  mine. 

.\nd  therefore  1  would  say  to  undecided  persons — by  which  I  moan 
|M*rs«uis  wlio  have  not  yet  consciously  enlistiHl  themselves  in  God’s 
HtTvice  under  (’hrist’s  banner — I  would  that  you  might  be  jKTsuadeJ, 
by  His  grace  working  with  the  Word,  to  set»  what  a  formidable,  what 
a  tremendous  struggle  is  really  going  on,  whether  you  take  part  in  it 
(<r  no.  Ix-tween  the  condemned  but  not  yet  executed  enl  one,  and  the 
glorified  hut  not  yet  unresisted  Saviour.  Half  and  more  than  half  of  our 
viieillation  and  of  our  lukewarmness  in  the  things  of  the  soul  arises  from 
shutting  our  ey(  s  to  the  war  which  is  raging  around  us.  We  soften  down 
the  expn-ssions  of  Scripture  till  they  mean  anything  or  nothing.  Wc 
give  new  names  to  old  sins,  and  think  that  we  have  changed  their 
character  by  a  mere  change  of  title.  We  misplace  or  misread  the 
claims  ot  Christian  charity,  and  make  a  merit  of  indulgence  towards 
frailty,  and  almost  of  connivance  at  sin.  And  even  this  is  not  all  nor 
the  cliief  part  of  the  evil.  Our  own  inner  self  is  infected  by  it.  We 
try  to  drift  easily  down  the  stream  ot  life,  seeing  overy*thing  in  bright 
colours,  amusing  oursidves  as  we  go,  and  avoiding  evervthing  that 
might  trouble  our  repose  or  shake  our  security  and  self-confidencc. 
.\nd  this  kind  of  life  is  very  pleasant,  very  alluring  :  it  is  tranquillizing 
in  itM'lf,  and  it  makes  us  very*  agreeable  one  to  another.  But  is  it, 
j-*'  |t  for  that  is  the  real  question — is  it  true  r  is  it  what  God  commands  ? 
is  it  ^^hat  (lod  approves.'  Open  His  Holy  Word  where  you  will;  in 
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its  histories  or  in  its  prophtvies,  in  its  Psalms  or  in  its  Proverbs,  in  its 
(JosjhIs  or  in  its  Epistles  ;  and  is  not  this  w  ritten  on  every  juige.  The 
world  is  one  great  battle-held,  and  he  who  will  make  it  a  mere 
spectacle,  a  place  of  idle  lounging  or  of  listless  sauntering,  is  in  reality 
fighting  againut  his  God  and  forfeiting  his  immortid  crown  ? 

We  trust  w'o  have  siilBicieiitly  cletiiUHl  the  eharaeter  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  volumes,  we  eaii  have  no  hesitation  in  cordially 
eommending  them,  most  esjx'cdally  to  the  attention  of  ministers. 

can  have  little  hesitancy  in  giving  a  wanu  welcome  to 
\  \  The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Kurth^  in  its  Jlidoricut, 
Chronohfjicaf  and  Geographical  Relations,  hp  the  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  Andretrs.  (Alexander  Strahanaiid  Co.)  The  author  says  the 
purpose  of  this  Ixx^k  is  to  arrange  the  events  of  the  LoixTs  life, 
as  given  by  the  Evangelists,  so  far  as  jwssible,  in  chronological 
order,  and  to  state  the  grounds  of  this  order,  and  to  consider 
the  diihculties  as  to  matters  of  fact  wdiieh  the  several  narratives 
when  compared  together  present,  6r  are  supj)osed  by  nuKlern 
criticism  to  ])reseiit.  We  have  only  space  to  say  that  theautlior 
has  accomplished  his  work  w  ith  everv  care,  and  w  ith  every 
qualitication :  to  the  minister,  and  to  tlie  leader  of  the  Bible- 
class  this  volume  will  be  most  valuable  ;  lor  many  gocnl  works 
we  have  had  occasion  to  thank  Messrs.  Strahan,  and  we  most 
heartily  thank  them  for  this.  The  volume  is  composixlof  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brief  essays  on  interesting  topics  connected  with  the 
study  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  elucidation  of  diihculties  standing 
in  the  way  of  their  more  complete  comprehension;  the  date  of 
the  Tiord’s  birth,  of  llis  baptism,  and  of  His  death;  the  Lord’s 
brethren,  the  scenes  and  circuits  of  the  Lord’s  ministry,  the 
J)hysical  cause  of  the  death  of  our  LorJ,  and  many  such  topics 
arc  discussed  in  a  very  reverent  but  still  in  a  critical  spirit ; 
the  closing  w'ords  of  the  author  in  his  preface,  may  well  claim 
for  his  book  cordial  and  respectful  consideration.  He  says, 
“  how’  poor  and  unw'orthy  of  Him,  the  external  asiKvtsof  whose 
earthly  life  I  have  endeavoured  in  some  points  to  |)ortray, 
“  my  lal>ours  are,  none  can  feel  more  dwply  than  myself.  I 
“  can  only  pray  that  His  blessing — the  blessing  that  changed 
“the  water  into  w'ino,  may  go  with  this  book,  and  make  it,  in 
“  some  measure,  iisefid  to  his  children.’'  We  presume  the  book 
to  be  a  reprint  from  America  ;  from  whoms(M'ver  it  comes, 
such  words  as  these  ensure  it  not  only  a  grateful  rei*eption  (is  a 
viduable  handlHK)k  for  younger  students,  but  very  resjKX'tful 
consideration,  even  wdien  departing  from  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusions. 
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HMIK  little  volume,  Arctic  Dlscorcnj  and  Adrcnfnrc”  by  the 
1  Author  of  Brazitf  its  llistorify  Natural  Prodactions^  ^'c,  (IMi- 
p^ioiis  Tract  Sn’icty),  very  pleasantly  exhausts  its  subject  so  far 
as  can  lx*  rc^iinh^i  as  ncvessiiry  for  a  jM)pular  fireside  narrative. 
Tl»e  author  lays  under  contribution  most  of  the  volumes  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  Arctic  Kc'i^ions  and  Sc*as.  lie  enters  himself 
into  the  spirit  of  the  gloomy  and  romantic  realms,  and  very 
ph'asinjjfly  t*xcites  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  mythic  a^c 
of  Arctic  discovery;  the  dark  ages,  and  the  middle  ages; 
Kussian  and  (iri'cnland  Voyages,  and  ^lissions;  modern  Arctic 
explorations  and  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  are  all  in  their 
turn  reviewcnl,  in  a  cluH'rfully  descriptive  style;  we  can  cordi¬ 
ally  rtH'ommend  this  book  for  all  village  libraries. 

VllIG  book,  certainly,  is  ‘‘  Turntf/-ninc  years  in  the  Jf^cst 
Indies^  and  Central  Africa  \  a  Rcriew  of  Missionary  Work 
and  AdrcntnrCf  IS'Jlt-oS,  hy  the  Bcr.  Hope  Masterton  Waddef 
formerly  Missionary  at  Old  Calabar  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons) ;  but 
althoimh  a  bulky  one,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  a  wise  one.  It 
woidd  1h‘  impossible  for  a  man  to  spend  nearly  thirty  years  in 
the  W  (‘St  Indii's,  and  Africa,  withimt  accumidating  a  ([uantity 
of  mat(*rial  vt'iv  interesting  to  his  friends,  and  the  Church  of 
his  adoption;  but  in  tlu'se  days  nearly  seven  hundred  closely 
print(‘d  page's  preach  loudly  the  necessity  for  concision.  We  have 
n‘(‘ently  calk'd  attention  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  we  really 
sliould  like  yet  to  see  some  more  admirable  and  copious  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  tii'ld  of  mission  labour,  than  has  yet  been  publislu'd. 
Ibit  from  Mr.  Waddcdl  we  do  not  set'in  to  obtain  anything  lunv, 
while  we  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom,  under  any  circuni- 
stances,  of  a  vc'rv  m'cdh'ss  reference  to  old  disagreements  be- 

•  C’ 

t  wtH'ii  (*xc(‘llent  men  in  mission  lields, — we])erceive  ^Ir.  Waddell 
publislu's  a  rtanonstrance  of  the  Jamaica  Presbytery  with 
naj>tist  Missionaries.  The  very  ludicrous  circumstance  about 
it  is,  that  it  was  not  sent  until  a  twelvemonth  after  it  was 
V(»t(‘d,  and  indt'i'd  it  seems  somewhat  hypothetieal,  whether  it 
was  evi'r  rcH'eivinl  at  all.  The  remonstrance  referred  to  allegc'd 
inconsist imcii's  amongst  Ikiptist  members,  from  which  ^Ir. 

addi'll  intimates  that  the  Presbyterians  were  in  a  very 
('minent  degrtv  tree.  There  is  a  ci^nsiderable  taint  of  jealousy 
ot  the  Baptist  Mission  running  through  the  volume,  arising  from 
the  tact,  which  Mr.  M  addell  has  not  permittcxl  sufficiently  to 
iinprt'ss  him,  that,  no  doubt,  whatever  errors  and  inconsisti'iicies 
may  Ih*  found  in  coniux'tion  with  that  large  denomination  in 
Jainaii'a,  to  it  Jamaica  is  indebti'd  lor  any  measure  of  religious 
Inuietit  it  may  have  received  ;  it  laboured,  and  others  entered 
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into  its  labours.  There  is  uo  doubt  a  mistake  too  likely  to  be 
conveyed,  by  the  titlepage ;  in  these  days  of  Central  African 
discovery,  we  might  be  led  to  exj)eet  revelations  fix)m  the 
regions  explored  by  Captains  Burton  and  Speke,  or  Krapf,  or 
llebmaiin,  or  Livingstone;  Mr.  WaddelBs  Central  Afruiu  is  a  long 
way  from  all  these  fields ;  in  fact.  Central  Africa  about  Capo 
Coast  and  Calabar.  To  those,  however,  who  are  interested  in 
the  daily  plodding  work  of  a  Missionary,  the  book  has  very 
much  of  interest,  it  contains  much  interesting  anecdote  and 
description ;  while  we  are  certain  that  it  would  command  many 
more  readers  were  it  reduced  in  bulk,  and  enlarged  in  type. 


are  pleased  with  a  little  book  entitled  Evenings  with 
T  T  John  BunyaHy  or  the  Dream  Interpreted.  By  James  Large 
(James  Nisbet.)  The  glorious  dreamer,  like  the  infinitely  more 
glorious  book,  which  gave  birth  to  all  his  pictures  and  experiences 
has  no  end  of  commentators,  and  they  do  good  ;  they  open  to 
various  orders  of  intelligence  the  symbols  of  not  only  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  poems,  but  one  of  the  most  extraoixiinary 
psychologies.  Mr.  Large’s  book  aims  to  elucidate  to  the  younger 
order  of  mind,  and  he  frequently  docs  so  very  happily  and 
interestingly,  and  always  amiably.  He  pursues  his  method  in 
a  course  of  conversations ;  if  sometimes  in  the  conversation  we 
seem  to  have  too  much  dissertation  or  sermon  from  Dr.  Merry  field, 
we  do  not  read  many  lines  without  finding  interesting 
words.  We  are  quite  certain  the  preparation  of  the  volume 
must  have  been  a  labour  of  love  to  the  writer ;  and  it  is  wTitteu 
in  such  a  \'iew  of  cheerfulness,  united  with  such  an  insight  into 
Christian  experience,  that  we  may  safely  commend  it  as  a 

Eerusal  likely  to  furnish  to  the  readers,  the  love  without  the 
ibour. 


The  fame  of  Dr.  Croly  will  not  be  increased  by  the  posthumous 
publication  of  The  Booh  of  Job,  by  the  late  llec.  George 
Croly y  Rector  of  the  united  parishes  of  St,  Stephen* 8 y  Walbrook, 
and  St.  BencTsy  mth  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  by  his 
Son  (W.  Blackwood  and  Sons).  The  volume  is  ver}^  brief,  and, 
while  it  indicates  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  Book  of 
J ob,  and  presenting  a  resum^  of  the  total  diversity  of  all  previous 
interpretations,  show’s  their  uselessness,  declares  that  they  cannot 
all  be  true,  and  that  none  of  them  are  true,  we  are  unable  to 
see  that  it  opens  up  any  new  inspiration.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  Dr.  Croly  himself  would  have  cared  for  the 
publication  of  the  volume  in  its  present  form ;  some  pages 
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scarcely  more  value  lor  us  than  a  column  of  hieroglyplis,  or  a 
coticr  in  an  Arabian  catacomb/’  From  the  method  pursued  in 
the  interpretation,  surely  this  is  dealing  a  bard  measure  upon 
previous  expositors.  \V  e  must  say  that  tlie  great  work  of  Gregory 
on  Job,  and  Garvl,  and  (’bapellow,  can  scarcely  be  dismisse(l  by 
us  thus;  in  some  lines  the  writer  seems  to  enter  vividly  into 
tb(‘  conception  of  the  books,  in  others  be  seems  as  entirely  to 
miss  the  l)ivine  intention  ;  nor  can  we  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  following  represents  the  character  of  the  Patriarch. 

Unexampled  as  the  condition  of  Job  was,  his  character  is  common. 
^Ve  daily  see  men,  of  vijijorous  intellect  and  blameless  conduct,  with  no 
more  knowledge  of  their  own  hearts  than  if  they  had  none  in  their 
bosoms ;  going  through  the  round  of  life  in  integrity  and  intelligence, 
yet  with  no  more  sense  of  moral  responsibility — of  that  watching  Eye 
that  is  above  all,  or  that  dread  account  which  all  must  give — than  the 
cattle  in  the  fields.  Vet  it  is  not  denied  that  these  men  are  valuable 
memlH*rs  of  so<*iety  ;  many  of  them  lights  to  their  generation  ;  some, 
perhaps  nm*ssary  to  the  well-being  of  the  world.  But  their  sole  guide 
is  pruprittjf  !  They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  public  decorum,  public 
re*ip<  ct,  and  public  responsibility.  Nothing  can  turn  them  to  the 
riglit  or  left,  but  they  never  lift  their  eyes  from  the  ground.  Such 
men  are  not  necessarily  hypocrites,  but  they  are  never  sincere.  They 
may  not  fall  into  temjdation,  but  they  are  in  perpetual  peril ;  and  if 
they  fall,  they  are  undone.  They  add  to  the  slippcTy  shrines  of 
statesmanship,  to  the  firebrands  of  faction;  or  escape  only  with  blasted 
charactiT  to  obscurity,  there  to  despair  and  die.  Some  may  descend 
to  the  grave  in  peace  ;  some  even  may  lie  within  a  tomb  consecrated  by 
public  honours;  but  their  idol  was  propriety.  The  whole  class  have 
no  other  tJod  in  this  world. 


can  well  Indiovc  that  in  Dr.  Croly’s  earlier  years,  the  Book  of 
J(d>  wouhl  have  furnislu'd  a  tine  field  of  elucidation  and  description 
to  his  (‘xcursive  imagination,  the  scenery  of  the  dialogues,  the 
Ixmndless  and  dreary  desert,  the  sudden  storms  of  burning 
sands,  the  exhaustinl  and  siditary  wells,  the  trains  of  caravans,  the 
ostriches,  and  the  horses  of  the  robber  tribes;  and  the  whole  world 
ut  wonders,  and  Arabian  enchantments,  suggested  by  the  book. 
As  it  is,  the  little  volume  before  us  is  only  like  a  void,  revealing 
the  vast  and  unexplored  recesses.  The  biographical  sketch  we 
pjiss  by  only  remarking,  we  had  hoped  that  a  man  so  eminent,  so 
Mell  known  as  a  preacher,  poet,  and  author,  might  liave  loft 
mateuial  for  a  more  copious  review  of  his  long  laborious  life. 


vt.N',  contain n}y  the  Topography  o  f  Irclaiuty  and  the  Ilidory  of  the  Con- 
quest  of  Ireland,  translated  hy  Thomas  Forester,  Esq.,  jif.A.  The 
^enery  through  Jf  ales,  and  the  description  o  f  JFales,  translated  by  Sir 
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Ixichard  Colt  IToarOy  Bart. ^  Revised  a }ul  Edited  ht/  Thomax  Wright y 
Esq.y  J/.A.y  I^S.A.  (11.  (jT.  Bohn.)  ‘‘  Good  wine  needs  no  biish.^^ 
All  readers  who  care  to  know  will  know  what  to  exj)ect  in  this 
amazing  repository  of  credulity  and  pleasant  old  dark  age  gar¬ 
rulity,  scarce  a  i)age  without  some  wonderful  story  from  the 
worlds  of  nature,  and  the  Castles,  Cathedrals,  and  Abbeys  of  the 
time.  Poor  Giraldus  !  llis  life,  too,  is  not  the  least  interesting 
legend  in  the  book,  disa])pointed  of  the  one  darling  wish  of  his  life, 
tlie  Archbishopric  of  St.  David — twice  elected  to  it  and  twice 
refused  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  till,  when  elect(‘d  again,  tlie 
third  time  in  his  old  age,  tlie  coveted  dignity  had  become  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him,  and  lie  wlio  was  twice  refused,  now  puslied  aside 
the  honour  himself.  We  could  very  well  present  our  readers 
with  a  long  and  pleasant  cliat  upon  this  volume,  it  is  in  fact  a 
volume  of  curious  talk  from  a  believer  who  seemed  to  be  ecpial 
to  the  swallowing  of  anytliing,  who  gives  us  also  otlier  tilings 
than  these.  Our  readers  may  safely  trust  to  the  judicious 
editorship  of  ^Ir.  Wriglit,  and  we  can  ])romise  to  leai  iu'd  or 
illiterate  some  ])leasant  hours  if  they  take  down  this  book  for 
their  companion. 


J^IVE  Hundred  Planx  af  Sermon-Sy  In/  the  Rev.  (teon/e  Brooks. 
(William  Oliphant  and  (\)m])any.)  To  those  who  can  ])ivach 


this  volume  will  be  of  no  use,  and  to  those  who  cannot,  it  will 
alford  but  little  assistance. 


always  read  with  jdeasure  the  sermons  of  Baldwin 
▼  ▼  Brown  ;  thev  alwavs  breathe  an  infliu'nce  which  lifts  ns. 


and  tliis  may  be  tiady  said  of  'I'he  Divine  Mj/sferi/  of'  Renee,  In/ 
dames  Raldu'i}i  Brotrny  R.A.  (Jackson,  Walford,  and  lindder.) 
AVe  can  scarcely  assign  this  volume  to  the  sanu'  place  occupi(‘d 
by  Air.  Brown’s  two  jireccding  volumes,  it  has  not  the  same 
richness  of  illustration,  it  does  not  seem  to  boast  the  same  com¬ 
panionship  of  outline,  but  it  will  not  less  than  those  works 
produce  a  devotional  impress  \ipon  and  a  ])owerful  nu'ditalive 
earnestness  in  the  soul.  On  some  points  we  could  venture  to 
talk  with  Air.  Brown.  Is  the  Ibllowing  (piite  true?  “Strictly 
‘  s])eaking  no  being,  no  thing  in  this  universe,  can  hurt  a  man 
‘hut  himself,  the  (utadel  of  a  will  neither  angel  nor  devil  can 
‘  storm.  It  was  the  avowed  belief  of  the  old  magicians,  that  if  a 
‘  man’s  will  but  remained  tiriii  against  Jill  these  tcu’i’ors,  the  hosts 
‘  of  devils  raging  around  were  ])owerless  to  bn'ak  in  nj)on  him 
‘  to  harm  ;  they  held  him  to  be  absolutely  safe  while  he  remaim'd 
“  master  of  himself.”  Has  not  Air.  Brown  put  the  truth  jiartially? 
Is  it  not  also  true  than  man  cannot  be  master  even  ot*  his  gooJ 
things,  that  ho  is  in  danger  froni  the  strong  man  armed  who  is 


stronger  than  he?  We  venture  to  hint  the  danger  of  what 
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seomB  to  us  to  l>e  too  Pelagian  an  aspect  of  the  power  of  the 
will,  and  while  he  rebukes  those  who  seem  to  entertain  the 
notion  that  their  life  is  just  the  tool  or  toy  of  invisible  spiritual 
|H)wers,  that  the  devils  drag  it  one  way,  the  angels  another  ;  it 
seems  impossible  to  resist  the  coiunction,  a  conviction  too  con¬ 
firmed  by  Scripture  teaching,  that  infernal  and  celestial  powers 
do  press  upon  the  spirit  of  man.  That  Ood  himself  stands  on 
the  side  of  the  human  will  to  help  it,  Mr.  Brown,  too,  evidently 
believes,  from  the  following  impressive  and  beautiful  passage  : — 

There  is  a  dread  revelation,  which  comes  to  us  at  some  moments  with 
overwhelming  force — the  powerlessness  of  all  good  spirits,  human  and 
angelic,  when  they  seek  to  save  us  from  ourselres.  \Vho  has  not 
learnt,  in  hours  whieli  8<*ar  their  records  on  the  memory,  the  essential 
loneliness  of  a  will  ?  There  is  a  sanctuary  of  the  being  whicli  the 
dearest  footstep  can  never  enter ;  then*  is  an  inner  spring  w  hich  the 
tenden*8t  hand  can  never  touch ;  there  is  a  depth  which  the  most 
loving  eye  can  never  fathom  ;  that  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  spirit,  w  ithin 
whtnie  veiUHl  silence  we  realise  the  full  meaning  of  the  “  1.” 
havf  finntd ;  **  /’*  htue  perverted  that  which  is  riff  hi.  and  it  profited 
“  wis”  not;  and  “  I,”  us  far  as  man  or  angel  can  help  me,  must  bear 
tin*  hunien,  and  b<*ar  it  for  ever.  The  dearest  friends,  the  miglitiest 
influences,  troop  of  beloved  and  devoted  defenders,  may  stand  round  a 
soul  in  the  day  of  its  temptation,  powerless,  beyond  a  c<‘rtain  point,  and 
that  not  a  far  one,  to  help  it  in  the  hour  of  its  bitter  need.  There 
may  those  hen?  wdio  have  seen,  w’ceping  U?ars  of  agony  while  they 
gazt‘d,  a  prodigal  break  away  from  his  home  into  the  wilderness ;  tliey 
knew  full  well  the  hunger,  the  filth,  the  rags,  the  penur}*,  for  w  liich 
he  wash(‘nt  on  exchanging  the  w’calth  of  the  father’s  house,  the  warmth 
ami  the  Wightni^ss  of  its  love,  hut  they  were  pow'erless  to  hold  him 
back.  A  mother,  a  sister,  wiiose  life  would  be  joyfully  laid  down  to 
save  him  from  tlie  doom  of  the  life  wiiieh  he  covets,  may  cling  round 
him  with  fond,  persistent  tenacity;  but  if  he  ir///  forth,  he  must.  They 
ran  but  plead,  and  pray,  and  mo;m  ;  to  save  him  is  beyond  their  j)o\ver, 
simply  lu'caiise  they  cannot  save  him  from  himself,  is  there  any  that 
can  s;ive  ?  This  is  the  (jiicstion  of  (piestions.  “  0  miserable  man  that 
I  am.  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  htdy  of  this  death?'’*  The  answer, 
**  1  thank  my  God^  ihrouffh  Jesus  Christ  my  Lordf'  contains  the  very 
n»nrn)w  of  the  Gospel.  “  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  vn 
Christ  Jrsyts^  far  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  whieh  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
hath  set  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  The  whole  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Christianity  is  there. 

M  c  heartily’  hope  the  writer  w’ill  long  be  spared  in  perfect 
health  to  give  to  his  hearers  such  seurching  and  animating  truth 
as  that  contained  in  these  eloquent  words. 

are  glad  to  boo  completed  The  JCorkn  of  John  Ifowe, 
»  M.A.  ^  ol.  A  I.  (Kcligious  Tract  Socictv).  We  liave 
oxprevSstHl  ourselvoB  before,  at  length,  on  this  beautiful  edition — 


the  first  truly  worthy  edition  of  the  works  of  tlie  seraphic  Howe. 
We  trust  that  not  a  student's  or  minister's  library-shelves  will 
be  unfurnished  by  this  edition.  Wo  have  pointcNl  to  the  im¬ 
provement  in  punctuation  ;  the  indexes  also  are  admirable  and 
copious.  He  was  a  well-known  chief  of  our  late  NouconfonuisU 
who  said,  “  He  that  hath  not  Howe,  let  him  sell  his  garment 
‘‘and  buy  one."  We  wait  for  the  promised  life  by  Mr.  Kogers 
to  complete  this  series,  when  wo  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
turning  to  it  again. 

WE  have  received  The  Imperial  Bible  Dictionanj :  Historiral, 
Biographical y  Geographicaly  and  Doctrinaly  vl^r.,  Edited 
by  the  Iter.  Patrick  Fairbainiy  uith  acren  hundred  iltustrafire  en¬ 
gravings.  (Blackie  and  Son).  The  typography  and  engraving, 
and  general  getting  up,  seem  to  be  all  that  could  he  desired. 
AVe  shall  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  refer 
to  it  again  when  the  letterpress  is  more  advanced. 

Avery  handsome  book  is  A  Comnuntaryy  Critkuily  Experi¬ 
mental  ami  Pracficaly  on  the  Old  and  New  Tedamentsy  Vol. 
V.,  Matthew  to  Johny  by  the  Iter.  Band  BrowHy  1).J).  (AVilliam 
Collins).  This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  work  we  have  bad  the 
opportunity  of  carefully  looking  into.  Everything  in  its  getting 
up,  in  the  matter  of  typography,  is  pleasant,  attractive  and  im¬ 
pressive  ;  it  may  be  even  called  a  portable  volume.  The 
present  v'olume  is  prefaced  by  a  veiy  interesting  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  Gospels.  The  measure  of  scholarship,  while 
sufficient  and  competent,  is  limited  by  the  evident  intent  ion  that 
the  work  should  he  fitted  as  much  for  the  shelf  in  the  household- 
room  as  in  the  study.  The  exjK)sitio]is  and  commentaries  par¬ 
take  very  much  of  the  meditative  and  hortative  character.  New 
ground  is  not  much  broken  up ;  jx'rliaps  we  should  say  even, 
in  many  instances,  fences  are  eix}ctcd  to  prevent  the  trespassing 
of  new  and  doubtful  ideas,  or  the  excursion  of  the  reader  into 
realms  of  douhtfid  thought  or  opinion.  From  our  observation 
of  many  portions,  we  should  in  one  w'ord  describe  it  as  a  tho¬ 
roughly  safe  book ;  while  the  accomplished  author  has  sufli- 
cicntly  acquainted  himself  w  ith  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
critics,  ami  used  them  for  the  puri)oso  of  benefiting  the  Chris¬ 
tian's  heart  and  mind. 

HMIE  Life  of  the  Per.  James  Rotnrtsony  iKD.y  F.P.S.E.y  Pro- 
I  fes.sor  of  Divinity  and  Eeelesimiieat  llidory  in  the  Unive  rsity 
of  Edinburghy  by  Per.  A.  If.  Charterisy  M.A.y  Minister  of  New 
Abbey  (William  Blackwood).  Is  a  volume  which  will  be  very 
interesting,  especially  to  those  to  whom  the  affiiirs  of  tlie 
Church  of  Scotland  present  attractions.  He  was  one  of  the 
i^turdv  men  who  battled  on  the  side  of  the  Established  Church, 
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in  the  p:roat  Free  Church  controversy,  Born  in  Aberdeenshire, 
in  a  lann-houKe,  he  owtnl  much  of  his  future  eminence  to  his 
humble,  truthful,  and  prayerful  mother.  He  was  born  in  a 
tri(Hl  household,  where  his  fatluu*  was  not  always  able  to  make 
Ixith  ends  mivt,  and  had  a  fi^^ht  for  it  to  keej)  the  wolf  from 
the  d<K)r ;  but  wliere  piety  and  probity  reiji^ncHl.  llis  parents  coii- 
trivinl  to  send  him  to  (\)lle«:e,  where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  hard 
S<‘otch  student.  His  hulfrin^s  cost  him  one  shilling  and  six- 
iM'iice  jKT  wtH'k ;  ftH's  and  lodgings  for  the  first  year,  oidy  cost 
tiim  .1*0.  He  struggled  bravely  on,  and  the  farmer’s  son  rose  to 
Ih‘  one  of  the  first  men  in  his  church  ;  his  biographer  says, 
“One  of  the  best  benefactors  of  his  country.”  Before  that 
came  about,  however,  his  health  gave  way.  The  dregs  of  a 
severe  illness  fell  into  his  hand  in  the  form  of  a  severe  swelling, 
'fhe  young  student  had  to  go  home  to  the  old  farm-house,  and 
io  undergo  the  amputation  of  a  finger,  which  he  bore  without 
flinching;  his  firm  and  affectionate  nature  only  desirous  that 
his  motlu'r  should  be  with  him  during  the  opeiation. 
I'or  some  little  time  he  continued  at  home,  and  then,  during 
his  father’s  illness,  he  took  charge  of  the  farm.  Some 
fool  or  other,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  saw  him  in  a  narrow 
entry  with  a  barrow  full  of  manure,  and  said,  “I  didna  think 
“  that  you,  wha  are  college  bred,  wad  condescend  to  that  kind 
“o’  walk.”  “  I’m  not  ashamed  to  do  anything  for  my  father, 
“  when  his  back’s  at  the  wall.”  There  is  a  graphic  glimpse  of 
him,  in  those  davs  in  which  he  alternated  the  studv  of  barrels 
full  of  manun',  and  imithematics ;  but  we  have  not  sj)ace  to 
(piote  it.  He  became  a  .schoolmaster  in  his  native  village,  and 
tin'll,  through  the  esteem  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
who  did  much  to  advance  his  future  interests  in  life,  he  was 
a|)pointt‘d  head  master  of  (iordon’s  Hospital.  Shortly  after, 
through  the  same  eminent  hi'lpers,  he  was  ajipointed  to  tlie 
mini.stry  of  the  church  in  Kllon.  He  ])layed  a  promiiu'nt  part 
in  the  ten  years’  conflict  which  ended  in  the  Free  (’hureh 
secession.  His  biographer  gives  to  ns  a  very  eharming  account 
oi  the  parish  minister,  and  the  non-intrusion  controversy  ]>eriod 
of  anarchy  and  sc<‘ession.  His  elevation  to  the  Professorship  of 
Divinity  and  Kcclesiastical  History,  and  all  the  various  details, 
public  and  private',  ol  a  life  of  singular  aetivitv  and  usefuliu'.ss, 
are  pn'se*nti'd  in  a  ve>lume  which  we  are  ashamed  te)  deal  with 
aflt'r  the'  nu'asure  of  this  very  scant  notice.  Separating  in  con¬ 
viction,  as  \vt‘  are  eompt'lled  to  di),  from  many  of  this  excellent 
man  s  ]mhlic  acts  ;  it  is  a  real  ])leasure  to  record  the  ini])ression 
wt*  havt*  ree't'ived  from  this  admirably  compiled  book  of  an 
intrepid,  noble,  and  consistent  man. 


